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PREFACE. 


As llie Lcgiflature arc about to deliberate and de- 
cide ' on the Aiiatic interefls of tKc Empire, every 
information, upon tbis great national fubjeft, will be 
recei^■cd ■with candor and pernfed with impartiality. 

However ilnportant India affairs have become, 
the flndy of them has been, in a great meafure, con- 
hned to the Diredors and Company’s fervants ; to the 
Miniflers to whom His Majeffy has affigned the public 
duty of connc£ting the political and commercial 
proceedings of the Company, with the general in- 
terefts and profperity of the Empire ; and to Parlia- 
ment, to whom both the Directors and the Executive 
Power are relponlible. 

It has now, however, become neceflary to lay 
before the Legillature and the Public, the events 
and circumftances from which a plan for the future 
government of the Britifli territories in India, and 
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PREFACE. 


regnktion of the trade to the Eaft-Indies miift pro- 
ceed ; and with a view to this objeft, the follov/ing 
work has been compiled. 

In the Introduflion, the leading events in the 
Hiftoiy of Hindoofian and of the Eafl-India Com- 
pany are explained, as the fonree from which the 
fuccellive plans upon the fubjeft of Indian affairs 
have proceeded, as well as the fyffem upon which 
the' Britifli interefts in the Eaft are at prefent admini- 
ffered. 

In Part 1. a digeft of the plans from the con quells 
of the Company till their affairs come to be placed 
under the controul of the State, and from that period 
to the prefent times, is brought under review, that 
the political and commercial principles, which muff 
dired in the future adminiftration of Indian affairs, 
might be fully perceived. 

' In Part II. the outlines of a plan of foreign go- 
vernment, of commercial oeconomy, -and of domeftic 
adminiftration are fubmitted to examination. The fo- 
reign government is deduced from the Hiftory of 

^ , India, 
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India, and from die mixed tenure of conquenr: and of 
treaties by which Great Britain liolds iu; poffcfilom. 
The judicial, financial, and military powers rerjuired, 
to adminifter this government v/ith cfTect, are ex- 
plained, in their relation to both of thefe fourccs of 
information. 


The connection of the Eaft-India trade v/ith the 
revenues of the provinces, and v/ith the revenue'; of 
die nadon, is next examined; and fugf/efilons for 
the improvement of the export trade, of the circuit- 
ous trade within tlte Companyh lirriitn snd of the 
import trade are fubmitted to con fi deration. A 
fitetch of the confiitution of the Oyxrtt of Diredtore 
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I 

As the period has now arrived, when the prefent plan introd. 
upon which Britilli India is governed and the trade to the Indian affairs 
Eaft- Indies regulated, mufti either be continued or altered, 
it becomes neceflary to lay before the Legiflature and the jcR; 
Public, every fpecies of authentic information which feems 
calculated to aflift: the nation in deciding upon a fubjedt 
of fuch general importance. 

Parliament having given Notice to the Eafli-India Com- a plan for 
pany (agreeably to the terms of its Charter) that its excln- 
five rights and privileges expire in March, 1794, a plan, for 
the future government of our Afiatic dominions and regu- 
lation of our trade to the Eafti-Indies, mu ft be devifed and 
carried into effeft. 

If formerly our Indian dominions and trade were diredted Objedt of it, 
and controuled by regulations only, becaufe we were 
ftrangers to the political fituation of thofe dominions, the fame 
difficulties no longer exift: ; for we have had the advantage of 
experience^ from the application of thefe regulations, and are 
prepared td judge of the value of each of them, and, of 
confequence, to form a fyflem arifing out of the nature of 
our acquifitions in Hindoofl:an,,and of our trade to the coun- 
tries within the Company’s limits. 'The objedl of fuch a 

fyftem 
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OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 

I'sTPvOD.^ fyftcm is fimple— It muft be calculated for the prefervation 
of the Brithh dominions in India, and for the extenfion and 
improvement of oun domeftic and foreign trade. 

Every man of obfervation muft; be fatisfied, in the firft 

r>c dvverfity place, that the opinions of the Public aro far from beins; 

o; op. : OPS , , *- , - 

icfp-amg it, in unifon, as to the fyftem which ought to be adopted for 
the future government of Britifti India, or for the regula- 
tion of our Afiatic commerce ; — that much is due to the en- 
terprife and merits of the Eaft-India 'Corapahy,' to whom 
Britain originally was indebted for valuable dominions, and 
an important branch of its trade, and that care muft be 
taken to continue with them fuch privileges only, as are 
confiftent with our general commercial profperity, and yet 
to place the adminiftration of Indian affairs on fuch a foun- 
dation, as not to bias from the center upon which they turn, 
any of the component parts of our happy Conftitution, 

rio-t’icc'ip- It ought, in the next place, to be recolledled, that the 
r ’-V comprehended in the Britifti Indian empire are 

Ti.cc.— of various and diftincl characters, and that the regulations 
• to be propofed for their future government muft be reconcile- 
abic to the manners, to the kinds of religion, and to the va- 
rious ten itoiial or commercial refources of the people for 
whom they arc intended. Our dominions inHindooftan, it 
muft be remembered, fpread over a country almoft equal to 
Europe in extent, and are inhabited by nations as different 
from each ether, in prigin, in feelings and in habits, as all 
of them are from Europeans. 
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5 


There can be no difference of opinion, with refpedt to introd. 
the adminiflration required by the fpirit of the govern- as branches 
ment, for Britain itfelf, where the executive has been con- 

' ' _ enrpire. 

troledhy the legiflative power; and where both have been 
refined by the mild adminiflration of onr laws. Cirenm- 
flances, however, both local and accidental,, have rendered 
the extenfion of our free government and mild laws to 
our foreign and diflant dependencies, difficult and in fome 
inflances impradticable. The remote fituation, and the 
various deferiptions of our dominions, in the Eafl-lndies, 
have made the full communication of the privileges of Bri- 
tifh fubjedls to the natives, an objedl rather to be defired 
by the liberality of the nation, than to be reconciled to the 
adlual adminiflration of our affairs. 


It ought, in the third place, to be remembered, that 
the relation of Great Britain to its Afiatic dominions is of 
a mixed and novel kind. It began with commerce ; it was 
reared up by arms ; it has terminated in the acquifition of 
territories, by treaties and by, conquefts. An immenfe 
army of the natives trained in the modern art of war and 
commanded by European officers, and a large body of re-, 
gular Europeans in the King’s and Company’s fervice, have 
been required to maintain thofe poffeffions ; \vhile great po- 
litical wifdom, refulting from the experience of the Directors . 
and of Parliament, has been called for in the adminiflration 
of our power, and in finding out channels for the circui- 
tous commerce, by which the furplus revenues might be 
made to flow home, for the benefit of the Proprietors and 
of the. Public at large. 


From the cir- 
cumftances 
which have 
attended the 
rife of thcBri- 
tifli power in 
Hindooftan. 


The 
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'OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 


INTRQD.^ The relation fubfifling between Great Britain and its 
And the dif- Afiatic domiiiions is thus a new event, in the hiftory of 
in’dian°^p°ro- i^iankind. As a’ political pheenomenon it has been the 
th^fotof^r of foreigners, more particularly when they adverted 

Jiremment" to the circumftanccs, that the feats both of our Eaflern 
•dominions, and of our trade, arc diftant from us nearly' 
half the circumference of the globe, and that we have 
difeovered the political fecret of maintaining our fovc- 
reignty, by an adminiftration that is local, diferetionary 
' and prompt ; and yet of engrafting by it, on Afiatic infti- 
tutions, degrees of the mild maxims of Britifh govern- 
ment and laws. 

■tDriginof- In Order to explain the fource of the Britilh power 
Afi«ic com- Hindooftan, we flrall have, in a particular manner, to 
advert to the events out of which it has arifen. 

In ancient times, the commerce between Europe and 
Afia was carried on, partly by land, partly by, the courfe 
of great rivers and a clogged coafting navigation. The 
Eaflern filks, fpices and aromatics, and precious flones, 
were in the higheft eflimation, among all the nations of 
antiquity ; but the conquefts even of Alexander, in India, 
were limited, while thofe of the Romans never led their 
legions beyond the Banks of the Euphrates. 


Fiyft afpeaof At the time when the modern Europeans began to aflume 
a civilizcd charadler, they alfo imbibed a tafte for the 
luxuries of Afia. The fhips of the Italian free flates, for 

' 3 V this 
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this end, took up the Indian goods, which by means of 
caravans and the navigation of rivers,' had reached the 
fhorcs of the Mediterranean, and diffafed them over the 
Northern kingdoms of Europe. 

Towards the clofe of the fixteenth centuiy, the minds- 
of the Europeans, in general, began to take an adventu- 
rous turn. This bias was flrengthened by the difeoveries 
which had been made in thofe natural fciences, that are- 
fubfervient to the creation and improvement of the ufeful 
arts, and it terminated in exciting a general defire, to 
make difeoveries and to encourage trade.. 

In this new and bold career, Spain and Portugal, unex-‘ 
pe6ledly took the lead : both courts patronized fchemes- 
for exploring, not only thofe parts of the world, which- 
hitherto had been concealed from the Europeans, but for 
finding out tradts, which fhould be better fuited to the- 
purpofes of trade, than thofe which- had hitherto beem 
purfued. 

Under this imprefiTon, Columbus fought a new route to- 
the Eaft-Indies ; but, by an accident, was driven to the 
Continent of America, there to rear a new pillar of the 
world, on which the crown of Spain was to lean.. 

Vasco de Gama, foon afterwards, on the originarpl'an of 
Columbus, of finding a paffage’to the countries in the Eafl:, 

which 
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Difeoveries 
andconqueftr 
of the Portu» 
guefe,. 
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INTROD. 


— of tKe 
Dutch, 


which had been deferibed liy hfarco Polo, doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope ; failed along the coaRof Africa, and reached 
the great pcninfnla of Afia. Gama, by this difeovery, gave 
to Portugal a trade, more valuable than that which Co- 
lumbus had conferred on Spain, though he could not 
annex to his country, either territories fo cxtenfive, or a 
trade fo immediately produ6livc. 

The Poitngucfc conqnefts in the Eafl, in a fliort time, 
wei'e of the mofl fplcndid kind. The riches which the 
Bli ps of this nation brought to Europe, enabled Emanuel, 
its Sovereign, in fomc degree, to balance the power of his 
mightier neighbour ; while the fame of his conquefts, in 
the tliort fpace of twenty-four years, coniirmcd the general 
propenfity to commercial enterprizc, which already had been 
. taking root among the European nations. 

Portugal, foon after this period, became a dependency 
of the crown of Spain.. The Eaftern Portuguefe, upon 
this event, confidered their relation to the mother-country, 
to be, in a meafure, dilTolved. It was during this Rate of 
their feelings, that Philip, with an impolitic Teverity, pro- 
hibited his Afiatic, from having any intercourfe .with his. 
revolted fubjedls in the Netherlands. _ 

The Dutch had already thrown off their dependence on 
the crown of vSpain, and were ftruggling to eftabliHi their 
. civil and religious freedom. Thefe new republicans had 
motives to induftry of every kind ; they poirefTed a country 

which 
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which did not afford provifions for a third part of its in- introd.^ 
habitants, and they had no_ other refource, _ but in their in- 
duftry and maritime fkilL Patient in their tempers and 
perfevering in their pnrpofes, trained too in a country, 
where maritime, if .not the only, was certainly the principal 
purfuit ; they catched, at once, the fpirit of enterprize, 
becaufe it promifed them, at the fame time, power and 
ample gain. For thefe purpofes they fent their armed fhips 
to the Eaft, eflabliflied fadtories, became the rivals and 
fupplanters of the power and influence of the Portuguefe ; 
and, at laft, eredled their feveral, but connedted Eafl- 
India Companies. 

FfxANCe was then governed by Henry IV, who had for 
his miniftef the Due de Sully. Though occupied, at this 
jundtnre, in oppofmg the fchemes of the Empire, France, 
in a fhort time, caught a degree of the prevailing fpirit of 
adventure, and became one of the rivals, which the Portu- 
guefe, the Dutch and the Englifh had to meet, in the 
eaftern markets. It does not, however, appear, that France, 
during the greatefl part of the feventeenth century, under- 
flood the principles upon which a foreign and diflant trade 
could be eftabliihed, or that its mercantile ceconomy was as 
yet ripened for any thing beyond a narrow trade with its 
European neighbours. 

The Englifh nation had, during thefe events, neither 
been infenfible to the value of this commercial objedt, nor India Com- " 
flow in its efforts to extend its trade and navigation. Pof- 

C feffed 
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INTROD. Veiled of more national ardour and yet equally -perfevering 
with the Dutch, emerging too from civil and religious 
thraldom, it determined to participate with the Portuguefe 
and Dutch commercial adventurers, in the profits of the 
trade to the Eafl-Indics. 


It was not to be expcdlcd, in this early flage of trade, 
that the ftock of any one individual could be equal to the 
cxpences, or to the rifle of fuch a fchcmc. A Company, 
therefore, was formed, which united the flocks of indivi- 
dual merchants ; and, by a royal grant, was made a body 
corporate, capable not only of acquiring property, but of 
holding a territory under the Crown, 

As the trade to the Eaft increafed, the Loudon Eafl-India 
Company obtained additional privileges from a fucccffioii 
ol fovereigns ; who, in return, received conflderable films 
'of money, and an increafe of revenue. 


Effects of the 
revolution 
1688 on this 
Company’s 
rights. 


The period, however, approached, which gave a fixed 
charadter to the Britifli conflitution, and queflions now 
began to be inflituted in courts of law, refpedling the nature 
of exclufive privileges of trade, and refpedting the titles of 
the Sovereign to grant them. As the decline of the abfolute 
power of the Crown was drawing near, and the nation were 
preparing for a precife and defined Bill of Rights, the decifions 
on thefe queflions, in the different courts of law, weregra- 
dually taking a more liberal form; till, at lafl, the revolu- 
tion of 1688 took place, and the diflin6lion between a 
3 Ample 
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fimple right of the Crown and a charter from the Sovereign, introd; 
proceeding on an agreement with parliament, for a valuable 
confideration, was fully and accurately defined. 

An accident, foon after this memorable rcra, brought this 
principle to maturity. Parliament had entered into an Engiim corn- 
agreement with a new trading affociation, to be deno- 
minated the EngliJ!} Eajl-India Company, and had inconfi- 
derately transferred ro it the rights, which could not be- 
taken from the Old or London Company, without violating 
the 13th article of the Bill of Rights, as well as the ef» 
tabliflied laws of England. The oppofition of two India 
Companies, oi t\\Q. fame couniry, to each other’s progrefs, was 
too violent to be lafting. It was found, that the profperity 
of both, was incompatible, and that the continuance of 
their oppofition to each other could only terminate in their 
common ruin. An union, therefore, of their intcrefts, 
appeared to be the obvious and neceflary means, both for 
preferving and encreafing the Britifh commerce to the Eaft, 
and for enabling the nation to meet, with fpirit and effedt, 
the fuperior advantages pofieffed by the Dutch. 

L 7 :ie United Company of Merchants Trading to the Eaf -Indies, 
was therefore eflabliflied. To it were transferred the pri- 
vileges which the London Company had got by fucceflive pro-rci-. 
grants from the Crown, and the Rights, which the Englifli 
Company had acquired from the Sovereign, upon the bafis of 
the 13th Article of the Bill of Rights. PofTefled of a ftock. 
proportioned to the magnitude of their fehemes, and acc- 

C 2 . inc 
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INTROD. jng xander a Charter of Rights, which I'eflcd' on the bafi& 
of the Cotiftitution, the feats of their commerce multiplied, 
their exports foftered our rifing domcftic arts and manu- 
fadlures, and their imports gave raw materials to both, 
added to our public revenue, and railed onr commercial im- 
portance in Europe. 

For many years the territorial acquifitions of the EaR- 
India Company mull be viewed in the back ground of their 
commerce ; but during the laft thirty years, their commerce 
has become a fubordinate objc6t to their territorial pof- 
feffions.. 

During the war which terminated in 1748, France began 
to. form the bold fcheme of becoming one of the fovercign 
powers in Hindoollan. The nature of this undertaking, 
and the probable fuccefs of it, with reafon alarmed the 
Englifh company, who now faw that the feats of their 
ancient commerce in the Eall were in danger of falling 
into the hands of an European rival ; and that thofe pro- 
fits, which they had for fo many years drawn from their 
trade, might, in a moment, be fwept away from theim 
- by the united arms of their Indian and French enemies^ 

feWioft of These alarms were, in appearance,, difpelled by the peace 
Com^ny^t of Aix la Chapellc, . in 1748, which reftored their Indian 
Ak’b'cha- French and Englifh nations.. It was 

relic.- ' impoffibic, however, that either of thefe powers could be in- 
different 
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IS. 


different to a prize of fuch value as a territory in Hindooflan, 
which might afford a revenue fufficient to fupport the force 
required to defend it, and a furplus fum for the purchafe 
ofinveftments for the Earopean market. Both countries- 
had armies on the Coaft of Coromandel, and the officers, 
who condudted each of them, had formed alliances with 
the native princes and Rates, with the concealed objedt of 
renewing the wars, which were to terminate in rendering 
one of thefe European nations paramount in India.. 

The diflreffes and embarraffments, which this fituatiors 
of affairs brought on the French and Englifh companies, 
induced the refpedlive Diredlors of each to apply to their 
Sovereigns, praying them to interpofe their power, and 
to fix on fome folid bafis the Rights and Privileges of their 
fubjedls in India. Terms of accommodation were, in a 
meafure, agreed on- by the -two Courts, when,, the war,. 
1756, unexpedtedly took a decided and declared form. 

If, in this war, the fuccefs of Great Britain in North 
America, brought that large Continent within the widen- 
ed circle of her power ; her vidtories and aequifitions in 
Afia, feemed rather to be a chain of miracles,, than a fuc- 
ceffion of real events.. 

Britain now became fovereign of the rich provinces of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Oriffa,. of the Northern Circars, and 
o£.part of the Carnatic ; while fhe not only retained her 
ancient pofleffions on the Coaft of Malabar, but laid the 

fouiidr*- 
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IKT ROD. foundations of a more cxtcnfivc commerce in the gnlf of 
Pcrfia. Her influence, too, over her allies, the Vizier 
of Oude and the Nabob of Arcot, and over the diflri^ls 
depending on them, if it did not amount to a fovcrcignty 
in name, has, in the event, become one in reality. 


At tlic peace 
i ;83. 


Twenty years had only elapfcd from this, memorable 
a!:ra, when Great Britain had to contend with France, with 
Spain, with Holland, and with her own revolted Colonies. 
The pride of a great people will lead them to wifli, that they 
could drop the curtain (and forever) over the events of 
this fatal war ; for the fake of thefe natural and honorable 
feelings, we fliali fnppofc the memory of it to be obli- 
terated, and rather look to the Eaft, where Britain was 
pltimatcly fucccfsful. 


Whether we ought to refer the prefervation of our Afiatic 
empire to accidents, or to the talents and wifdom of the 
fervants of the Eaft-lndia Company, it is not our province 
to decide. ■ The fa6l admits not, happily, of any doubt. 
If, in the Weftern world we had provinces to rclinquifli, 
if at.home, we had debts of an alarming magnitude to dif- 
charge; our dominions and trade in the Eafl: Bill remained 
entire, and had even been encreafed. The nation, there- 
fore, looked to the Eaft-Indies, as the moft important 
foreign dependency it poflefTed ; by its trade to' Aha it 
hoped to revive its arts, diffufe its manufadtured produc- 
tions, reftore its revenue, and,' once more, to give fplcn- 
•dor to its empire. 


India 
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India had, previous to and during the war, become the 
fubjedl of public attention, and the condudl of the Company, 
of Parliamentary difcuffion. The Houfc of Commons, fatis- 
hed that information refpcdling the true Rate of the Britilh 
dominions in the Eaft was wantin'g, had appointed fuc- 
ccflive Committees compofed of members of acknowledged 
probity and talents, who, with great impartiality and ability 
have given, from evidence, Reports on the condudt of the 
fervants of the Company, in the different wars which had 
been carried on in Hindooftan ; on the nature, value and 
extent of the Britifli dominions in thepeninfula of India ; on 
the tevenues which they coulci yield ; and on the expenfes 
requifite for fupporting the civil and military eftablifli- 
ments neceflary for their prefervation and profperity.. 

The refult of thefe Reports, however, feems upon the 
whole, to have been the formation of a general opinion, 
that the interefts of the Company, and of the nation, had, 
in many inftances,. been mifunderflood, and, in fome cafes, 
loft in thofe of individuals ; that the Company, though 
qualified, from their charadters and purfuits, to be mer- 
chants, were not competent, (at leaft on difficult emer- 
gencies) to be fovereigns.- A fyftem, therefore, was now to 
be brought forward, the objedt of which, in the firft place, 
fhouldbe to remedy the evils arifing from the mal-adminif* 
trationof the Company’s fervants abroad, and, in the next 
place, to- render India itfelf a produdlive branch of the Britifli. 
empire. 


The 
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of 1784, 
r.'hich paffcd 
Into a law. 


OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 

'The eftablifhment of thefe general opinions, both in the 
minds of the nation and of the legiflature, produced the 
plans of affording the protedlion of the Jaws of England 
to the natives of India, who are fubje6i:s of our govern- 
ment; of taking meafures for rendering- the fervants of the 
Company abroad more obedient to the orders of the 
Diredlors at home ; and of fubjecling the Diredfors to the 
fuperintendence and controul of the executive branch of 
government; Thefe fchemes, by degrees affumed a 
more defined afpedt ; but what rendered them difficult of 
execution was, that the public, in general, were as yet 
ftrangers to the true Rate of our Indian affairs, though difpo- 
fed, from their prejudices, to cenfure and condemn the Com- 
pany’s fervants, for the peculation and crimes, which, it was 
alleged, they had committed ; and ready to fecond the ^ 
meafures by which a reformation of thefe abufes was recom- 
mended. Under thefe impreffions, fpecific plans were pro- 
pofed to parliament in 1785-4, by Mr. JDundas, Mr. Fox, 
and Mr. Pitt, which, from the circumftances of the times, 
were laid afide, but will be brought under review, in this 
work, to enable the Public, by drawing from every fource, 
to devife a fyftem fuited to the adlual ftate of our Afiatic 
'interefts, and founded on experience and pra< 5 tice. 

The nation however were fully fatisfied, that fome plan for 
new modelling the adminiftration of oun Indian interefts, 
mufl: be devifed and adopted ; one of the firft: adls, therefore,, 
which paffed in the late parliament, was, “A bill for the 
better managment of the Eaft-India Company at home, and . 

in 
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jn their different fettlements abroad.” It proceeded upon the pTROP.^ 
principle of confirming the Chartered Rights of the Com- 
pany, and of introducing the authority of the State to 
controul all operations and concerns relative to the civil 
and militaiy affairs of;the Company in India. 


. This bill was profeffedly one of experiment, not of fyf- 
tem ; for the Legiflature and the Public were now fully 
convinced, that they had not acquired information 
fufficient to enable them to form a fyftem, upon this 
great national concern. Care, however, was taken in 
the - body of the bill, to check future peculations or 
crimes in the Company’s fervants ; and to give efficacy to 
the orders of the Diredlors, by making difobedience to 
them cognizable by a court of judicature, and a mifde- 
meanor. That the power of the Governor-general might 
be prompt and efficient, his decifions were rendered fu- 
premcj over all the Company’s fettlements; our Indian pof- 
feffions thus became, though , indiredlly, more fully under 
the fuperintendence of the executive branch of the Confti- 
tution, while the exifting rights and privileges of the India 
Company were left entire. 

One of the firft circumftances which attradted the no- Nw- ar- 
tice of the Commiflioners appointed under this a6l was, that of^he'com- 
the Diredtors, in the difeharge of the executive powers pony’s bufi- 

n ^ ■*’ intro- 

wiiicn had been entrulled to them, had, from a want of duced by th& 
authority, been unable to enforce their own orders, and oners™imder 
that in each of the Prefidencies, an irregularity and evafipn 

D of 
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INTROD.^ of the inftrudlions, which had been fent out to them, had 
prevailed. The firfl of thefe evils was remedied (as has al- 
ready been obferved) by the a6t having rendered difobedience 
a mifdemeanor ; the fecond of them was done away, by the 
introdudtion of a regular plan of bufinefs, into the admini- 
ftration of the different Prcfidcncics. This laft meafnre. His 
Majefly’s CommifTioners carried into elfe£l, by dividing the 
bufinefs among four diflindt Boards, to wit, the Board of Cotin-^ 
cil, tliQ Military Boards the Board of Revenue^ and the Board of 
'Trade. The tranfadlions of the whole were to be under the 
management and controul of the Governor-general and 
Council, or Prefident and Council, who alone were to cor- 
refpond with the Diredlors. The bufinefs of each Prcfidency 
was thus reduced to departments. In the Public Department 
the Governor and Council had already had the cognizance 
of all the letters, which were not of a political nature, as 
tranfmitted to them by the fubordinate Settlements. They 
had fuperintended all commercial tranfa6tions with the 
Company’s fadlories in China ; they had iffued their orders, 
in whatever regarded trade and fliipping ; they had received 
and anfwered all perfonal applications ; and had regulated 
the duties of the fubordinate offices of every defeription. 
In their charader of a Secret Department, they had confined 
themfelves to fubjedts of a political nature, whether thofe 
' . which came diredlly from the fubordinate Settlements, or 
thofe which were tranfmitted to them by the Company’s 
refidents, in the dependant provinces, or at the courts of 
the native princes and Rates. In this capacity, alfo, they 
had direded all tranfadlions with foreign nations, hav- 
ing 
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mg' faftories or eftablifliments in India, and. had iffiied the ^INTROD. 
orders, for the movement or employment of the troops. 

The bnfinefs,"howevei', was now ftill more accurately fub-_ 
divided. To that part of it, which regarded tranfadlions 
with the native powers, ' was given the name of the 
Political Department''^ and to that which referred to the tfanf- 
adtions with European powers, having interefts in India, 
of the Foreign Department \ with thefe amendments, the 
bufinefs of the Public Department became fimple and defined, 
and in a fhort time, checked that evafi,on or irregularity in 
the correfpondence with the Directors, which had formerly 
prevailed ; to the Military Department was committed every 
thing which regarded either the conftitution or the tranf- 
adlions of the army. Whatever had a reference to imports 
and exports, was entrufted to the Commercial Department. 

The management of the rents of lands, the colledlion of 
the duties ; (and, in Bengal, the government of Benares) 
w.ere afligned to the Revenue Department. . 

In confequence of thefe meafures, the adminiftration Beneficial 
of our Indian polfellions and trade has become regular and 
efficient ; the credit of the Company has encreafed ; the 
price of India ftock rifen higher than the moft fanguine 
of the Proprietors could have expedled ; the trade of the 
Company has been almofl: doubled ; the duties paid by 
them to the Public been augmented ; tranquillity for 
a courfe of years maintained j and a waf, not lefs neceffary 
than politic, fupported with dignity, and happily termi- 
nated with fuccefs and honour.. 

D 2 But 
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INTROD.^ But while improvements were thus introducing into the 

BUI required of our Afiatic dominions, an event occurred in 

toexpiainthc the political fituation of the European nations, which ap- 

extent of this ^ • i • • 

ad in 1788. peared to augur a general war, and which, as it mi 

replnnge India in anarchy and calamities, rendered it ne- 
ceflary to explain, more fully, the extent of this a6l. 

Eventswhich A FACTION had long been forming in the United Provinces 
bill. of the Netherlands, the objedf of which, avowedly, was to 

overturn the eflablilhed government of that country. The 
leaders of this alTociation had been firft fecretly, and now 
were openly patronized by the minifters of France. Great 
Britain and its allies, upon this occafion, found itneceffary 
to interfere, becaufe the prefervation of the balance of ' 
power in Europe required, that our ancient allies fhould 
not become the dependants of our declared rivals. The 
Eaft-India Company on this occafion were naturally alarmed 
for the fafety of their foreign pofiefiions, and therefore pe- 
titioned His Majefty, for a reinforcement of European troops, 
as the only means of defending them from the attacks 
of the native powers, aflTifted by France. With his ufuai 
paternal care, His Majefty gave orders for raifing a certain 
number of regiments for this fervice. 

Nations frequently owe their prefervation to the impro- 
vident meafures of their enemies. By an impolitic inter- 
ference with our American provinces, France reflected not 
that, in giving our Colonifts independence, the viper 
which it had warmed into life, to deftroy a rival, might 

turn 
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turn on the fonrce of its re-animation, render it fickly, introd.^ 
and haften on its fate. It faw not, that there was a 
danger of introducing and habituating the minds of its 
own fubjedls to principles, as adverfe to the duration of 
the monarchy, as they have proved to the happinefs of 
the people. This Court, when it was too late, began to 
difeover the confequences of its improvident condudt — in no 
condition to fupport the faction it had raifed in the United 
Provinces, it acquiefeed in the terms which preferved and 
confirmed the eftablifhed government of the Netherlands. 

The moment that the alarm from the profpe6l of a s;e~ Objeaions 

.... ^ r made to it. 

neral war had fubfided in Britain, it was made a queftion 
in the Courts of Diredlors and Proprietors, whether the 
regiments intended for India ought not to be difbanded, 
and the recruits taken to fill up the thinned ranks of their 
own battalions. The King, however, to give. a proper im- 
preflion, both to the European powers and to the native 
princes and ftates, of his intention to fupport and maintain 
the dominions of Great-Britain in Hindooftan, ordered the 
troops to be embarked and fent to India. It had, while this 
affair was depending, been macle a queftion by the lawyers of 
the Company, “ how far the Bill of Regulation of 1784, 
conveyed to the Commifiioners for Indian Affairs, an adtive ‘ 
controul over the revenues of the Company in India ?” and 
“ whether or not the con fent of the Proprietors and Di- 
reftors had not been implied in the fpirit of the adt?” • 

The terms in the aft, it was agreed, had not been fuffici- Thefc obje.'- 
ently explicit, though it could not be doubted, that the 

6 ' adt 
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a£t itfelf intended to convey to the executive government;, 
the power of judging of the meafures which might be 
deemed expedient for preferving our Indian poffeffions. A 
Ihort bill, therefore, paffed in 1788 to explain a point which 
it was impollible to allow to remain a matter of doubt. To 
remove every poffible objedlion againft this bill, a claufe 
was inferted in it limiting the num.ber of troops to be fent 
out to India, and reftridling the Commiffioners from au- 
thorizing any encreafe of the .eftablifhed falaries and emolu- 
ments of any office there, unlefs fuch additions ffiould be 
firft propofed by the Diredtors. 

The general government of the Company’s affairs has 
continued under thofe regulations to the prefent time, except 
in the accidental circumftances when it became neceffary, 
in confequence of the war, to fend out to India an additional 
number of HisMajefty’s forces (during the Seffion of Parlia- 
ment 1790-91) ; and alfo, to explain more fully, than the 
A6l of. Regulation 1784 had done, the powers of the 
Governor-general when any exigency might require his 
prefence iVi a fubordinatc prehdency. 

Viewing then the progrefs of Indian affairs, either in a 
.political or commercial light, the Admin iftration of the 
Court of Diredlors and Board of Commiffioners, which has 
been happily in unifon, has had the moft beneficial ten- 
dency, and prepared both of them to meet the great queftions, 
— Upon what principles ought the ftate to govern its Indian 

5 poffef- 
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pofTeffions ? and Under what regulations ought the trade to introd. 
the Eaft-Indies to he in future conduced ? 

The hill now to be propofed to Parliament for the fettle- The bin by 
ment of thefe great national concerns, cannot be one of Tre 
experiment, but muft be one of fyftem. Formerly the Rearranged, 

^ ^ ^ mult be one 

rights of the Company, under their charter, were to be pre- of fyftem. 
ferved ; and yet their pofTeffions to be put indiredtly under 
the adminiflration of the executive government. Now the 
charter is about to expire, and the queflion is not only 
what fyftem will be moft proper for the future government 
of Britifh India ; but, under what regulations can the trade 
to the Eaft-Indies be carried on, fo as to increafe the induftry 
of our artizans and manufafturers, and the general circuit 
of our trade ? 

• The public and .the commercial importance of this great importance 
national queftion will readily be admitted. To the public, 
it is of importance to preferve an extenfive and valuable 
foreign dominion, to keep up a great and increafing revenue, 
to continue and extend their navigation, and to maintain a 
fuperiority over the other European nations tracing to the 
Eaft. To commerce it is of importance, as India is one of the 
markets for the fale of our manufadtures ; as it fhmifhes 
the requifite materials for the fupport of ethers; and as 
it enables us to fell Eaftern commodities in Enrepe, in ex- 
change for money, crude materials, and manniactured ar- 
ticles, which are again to pafs into the circ!e of exchanrre* 

On the whole, as it contributes, in as- hnnertant decree, rn 
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Claims of the 
Eail-Tndia 
Company — 


Of the nation; 


give to Great-Britain the balance of trade both in value and 
in price. 

Besides thefe public and commercial ends, political confe- 
quences, not lefs momentous, are involved in the wife and 
liberal difeuffion of this fubjedt. The Company, on the one 
hand, will plead that though their right to an exclufivc 
trade is about to expire, they will fiill be entitled to remain a 
body corporate, with a right to trade to the Eaft-Indics on 
their joint flock, that they hold fevcral of their pofleffions, 
fuch as the ifland of Bombay, &c. in right of properly, on 
paying a fixed fum to the Crown t that. many of their other 
pofTeffions have accrued to thepi by purchafe ; and that all 
of them are engaged as fccurities for their debts ; that thefe 
debts, in many inflances, have been contradlcd in wars for 
their own defence, and all of them on legal grounds ; and, 
on the whole, therefore, that it would be contrary to equity, 
and the rights of Britifh fubjcdls, to deprive them of their 
property, without allowing them, at leafl, its full value ; 
and contrary to law, to deprive them of the means which 
they pofTefs for difehargihg, with honour, the claims of their 
creditors. 

The nation, on the other hand, may infill that the 
rights of the Company were always underflood to be for 
the term of their charter ; that undoubtedly being ■ a body 
corporate, they may continue to trade to the Eafl-Tndies, on 
their joint flock, in common with his Majefly’s other’ fub- 
jc6ls ; that however neceffary monopolies may be, in the 

infancy 
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infancy of a trade, in order to afford encouragement to en- introd.^ 
terprizc and remuneration for the fervices done to the 
public, they are prejudicial when trade has attained its 
vigor; for then they check the fpirit of general induflry 
among a people, and enrich a few at the expenfe of the 
whole ; that no doubt, after viewing the profits of the Com- 
Xianyfince they obtained their different grants, as well as the 
riches which they have acquired from the purchafes they 
have made under- their charter ; and after confidering the 
expenfes of their forts and military eftabliflimcnts, and of rheir 
fucccfhvc wars, the public will allow them a reafonable 
compenfation ; but that this adlofjufticc cannot in any way 
be argued as a rcafon for including in this eflimate the value 
of their conquefts, becaufe by the laws of the realm, whatever 
the fubjccl, under the authority of the Sovereign acquires by 
arms, or conqueft, becomes and is the patrimony of the 
ftate ; that, on the whole, the queftion is not what 
rights the Company- hold under their charter, (for this is 
fuppofed to be expired, or at Icafl the notice of its expira- 
tion to have been given,) but what compenfation injuftice 
is due to -the Proprietors ? and what fyftcm for the future 
government of our Indian poffeflions and for the maintain- 
ing of the trade of Great-Britain to the Eaft-Indies, will be 
mofl wife, praflicable and permanent ? 


These claims of the Company and of the nation muft The claims 
be liflened to with candor and impartiality, and decided ofneceffi^^^ 
upon with forefight and fyflem. No reafonings from what 
may happen are required to fliew, that the legiflature mufl giflaturc, 

E take 
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INTROD. take care that the commerce of Great Britain to the Eafl- 

V ^ ^ ^ _ 

Indies be maintained in full vigor, neither curbed in itslpu it 
nor diverted into a foreign channel ; nor arc any rcafoningr. 
ncccniiry from principles to cflablitb, (what experience bar. 
fo fully evinced) that the patronage of Indian trade and re- 
venue ought to be fo placed, as neither to inlet fere with the 
prerogatives of the Crown, nor with the privilege" exerdfed 
by the rcprcfcntativcs of the ])co]dc. Thougji Inch obvious 
inferences rife from the mod general view of this tu’cat na- 
tional quedion, it ought to be remembered, that whatever 
bill may be introduced into parliament, in order to fettle the 
intcreds of the India Proprietors and of the nation, it mud he 
adapted to the prefent date ol Indian athiirs. The right? of 
the Company, if they arc to be veded with a new Charter, 
mud be defined, and onr Afiatic polTeflions mud, as far as 
the nature of them will admit, be incorporated with the 
Britidi empire. The quedion then will be, what fydctn 
may be mod proper, not only for the future government 
of India, but for connc£ling with its profperity, induce- 
ments fuflicicnt to call forth the indudry of our artizans 
and manufaidurcrs, the confidence of our merchants and 
a liberal fpirit of general commerce ? 

The Public, no doubt, will have difficulties to furmonnt in 
• Juiatioiis. folving this quedion, from political fpcculators who may be 
intcreded in the dccifion for or againd the continuance of the 
Charter to the Company ; thefe fpcculators may run into the 
extremes of rcafoning on commerce and on revenue. On. 
the one hand, it will be aflerted, that the idea of profits from 

abroad 
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abroad and general trade to India, is chimerical, fince the 
greateft profperity of that trade has been owing, not only to 
the relation which it bears to the Indian revenues, but to the 
confidence which the natives, both of India and of China, 
have long had in the knowledge and commercial honor of the 
prefent India Company ; and that if the trade fliould be open- 
ed to new focicties or to individuals, the information of nei- 
ther refpe6ling it, nor their credit would be equal to the un- 
dertaking. And hence a danger would be incurred not only of 
reducing the home revenues of cuftoms and duties, which 
the Public arc daily receiving from the Company’s imports, 
but of throwing the trade into the hands of foreign and 
rival European nations. 

On the other hand, it may be maintained, that though 
the territorial revenues are great, yet that their value is di- 
miniflied to the nation, under the pretext of large inci- 
dental expenfes in the different civil and military efta- 
blifliments, by mifmanagement in the purchafe of in- 
veftments, and the manner of conducting the trade; and 
that although a furplus is held out, the debts of the Com- 
pany are flill immenfe and muft remain fo, till fuch time 
as the revenues of the Indian provinces become entirely a 
part of the refources of the Public, and be annually ad- 
jufted by Parliament.' 

To obviate the impreffions that may thus be attempted 

be made upon the minds of the Public, and to enable 
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them to form a jun; idea on the fuhjcd, they have tv.c in- 
formation, which for a fcrics of years has been gradnaliy 
brought before them, together with the experience of the 
feveral mcafurcs which have been actually adopted for the 
government of India, and of the benefits which have ac- 
crued to the Nation from the Company’s trade. 


Pauli AMENT has employed fucceffivc Committees, as 
has already been mentioned, to invefligatc the true Bate of 
the different branches of onr Indian affairs, and the rcfults, 
in the form of Reports, have long been open to inTpcctfon 
and examination. Ills MajcBy’s Commiflioncrs for Indian 
affairs have annually laid before Parliament, accounts of 
the revenues, expenfes and Banding debts of the Com- 
pany ; in Bating the particulars of which, not only the public 
documents officially communicated by the Directors, have 
been reBcd on, 'but every information which could be de- 
rived from the local knowledge of men of ability and in- 
tegrity has been procured and brought forward. 


Fuvtbcr in- 
formation re- 
quired, to 
enable the 
Public to 
fulfil its in- 
tentions rc- 



Notwitiistanding the inferences which have been 
drawn from thefe materials, and the general informatiori 
they contain, the liberal views of the BritiBi nation refpccl- 
ing their Indian pofleffions require a variety of particulars 
to be more minutely enquired into, before it will be poBible 
to realize the whole into a fyBem. 


.The. 
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The prevailing opinions rcfpccting the future govern- INTROD. . 
ment of India and regulation of trade to the Ealt-IndieSy 

feem to meet in the following defeription. — 

— That a fyftcm fnould be formed, which jfliall pre- 
ferve as much as pofiibly can be done, their inhitutions 
and laws to the natives of Hindooftan and attemper them 
with the mild fpiritof the Britifli government : 

— That this fyftem fliould veil in the hate its juft 
rights of fovereignty over our territorial poffcITions in India, 
of fuperintending and controling all matters of a financial, 
civil and military nature : 

U' 

—That itihould preferve the trade to the Company, in 
all its branches, but give to the executive government a 
proper authority to regulate their proceedings, bounded by 
a pofitivc rcrponfibiliLy to Parliament. * 

In order to facilitate the accomplifhracnt of thefe impor- 
tant purpofes, it may be proper fliortly to ftate the leading 
fa6ts and events in the hiftory of the countries in which the 
Britilh fcttlements in India have been eflablifiicd, together 
with the principal occurrences which have taken place in 
the countries connedted with the Company’s trade to the 
' Eaft-Indies and to fubjoin to the whole a fuccindt view of 
the changes which the trade of the Eaft-India Company 
has experienced. 

The 
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The firfl of thcfc fiibjc6ls will bring forward the real, 
fcencs ill wliicli \yc have been engaged, whether in arms, 
in politics, or in trade ; — the fccond, thofc in which we have 
been engaged in trade only, — while the lafl will lay open 
the progreffive fituation of the greateft trading afibciation in 
the world. Upon fuch foundations the Public will be 
enabled to examine the plans, which have been at different 
times under confideration, for the government and regula- 
tion of the Britifli interefts in the Eaft, and to compare them 
with the fyflem afterwards to be fubmitted to their candor 
and judgment. 

Two leading events will explain to us the chronology 
of India, in the prefent relation which that country bears 
to Great Britain, viz. The fall of the Mogul Empire; The 
Company becoming one of the powcrs>that arofc out of its 
ruins; and, pofTeffing, for upwards of thirty years, pro- 
vinces yielding a‘ revenue fubfervient to the purchafe of 
inveflments for carrying on their trade. 

' The Peninfula of India was, anciently divided among 
a number of independent fovereigns or Rates. The inhabi- 
tants, at that time, were in the Rage of civilization^ when 
wars are undertaken for plunder, — not with the objedl of 
making permanent conqueRs. The natural indolence of the 
Hindoos, and the fuperRitious prejudices by which they 
have been guided, have rendered them an eafy prey to -a 
fucceffion of invaders. The firR inroads of the Moguls 
were temporary by degrees, they fixed their power, and 
5 became 
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became fovereigns. The eftablifliment of their empire was 
owing to the accidental talents and. fuccefs of a few ambi- 
tious and able leaders, who reduced many of the Soubahs to 
the Rate of conquered provinces. 

The means by which thefc diftridts were fubdued, as 
well as kept in fubjedtion were arms, attended with the 
vicious propenfity of promulgating a barbarous fuperftition, 
and with the relentlefs fury of pcrfecution. 

When the Mogul Empire was at laft eftablilhed, thefe 
calamities, inftead of terminating, were again preparing to 
break out, and with greater horrors. There was no right 
of fuccelTion among the fons of an Emperor, but that of one 
of them poflefiing fuperior talents', for war and political in- 
trigue. He flopped only, with the murder or imprifonment 
of all, who had, or could have been his rivals : fcarcely, 
however, was he feated on the throne, when the fame tra- 
gical fcenes were to be adled anew. His fons, as they rofe 
to manhood, were to become commanders of armies and 
governors of provinces ; and then to turn the force of the 
one, and the wealth of the other, into inftruments of new 
rebellion. Hence the Emperor was frequently imprifoned/ 
or murdered, and his family fell before that one of his 
defcendants, who was the fuccefsful ufurper. 

Aurungzebe, was the laft of the great Mogul monarchs. 
Adventurers, who had been firft flaves, or foldiers of for- 
tune, and then governors of provinces, railed armies and 
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liv'TROD.^ made themfelves independent princes : became rivals to 
each other, and in the end, called in the Pcrfian and Tar- 
tar plunderers, overturned the power of their Sovereign, 
and were themfelves, in fncceilion, dethroned, ailafQnatcd, 
and fucceeded by their murderers. 

By thefe canfes the unwieldly Empire of the Moguls fell ; 
and Hindoodan, reduced by perpetual civil wars, to per- 
petual miferies, prefented only a icenc of political anarchy 

In viewing India, from the fall of the Mogul Empire to 
t-he eftablidiment of the territorial power of Great-Brltain 
in the Eaft ; events only, which, after fuch a revolution, 
might naturally have been expected, will be found to have 
taken place, unlefs it was the fingular one, of a commercial 
Company, having become a fovereign power. The- fitu- 
ation, however, of the ufurpers in the different provinces, 
opens to view the fources of this political wonder. 

These new Sovereigns, or their families, continued to 
I'eign while talents and refources continued to them, or 
till fome new adventurer found opportunities and means 
to dethrone them. But the name of the Emperor was 
ftill in the defeendants of Timur, and their unavailing phii> 
maunds were given to thofe who could purchafe or com- 
mand them. 

Many of the new ufurpers either had real or forged 
phirmaunds ; for the Mahoniedan inhabitants ftill retained 
^ that 
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tliatveneration for the name and authority of the Mogul 
which prejudices had taught them, and which arms found 
it difficult to extinguifli. 

Amid thefe revolutions, the defcendants .of the ancient 
Hindoos retained, and had, from fufferings, as well as re- 
ligious prejudices, a deep rooted hatred againft the Moguls. 
The)r had, even during the vigor of the Mogul Empire, 
affierted degrees of their power, particularly in the pro- 
vinces of Moultan, the feat of the Rajpoots; and, iii 
the inacceffible parts of the Peninfula. They now began 
to entertain the' hope of recovering their independence, 
if not of expelling the conquerors. Under thefe circum- 
fiances the Mahrattah empire was formed. The enterpriz- 
ing fpirit of Sevajee, and of his immediate fucceffiors, in a 
fhort time extended it over almoft half the Peninfula. The 
feeds, however, of new civil wars grew up with their fove- 
reignty ; for the officers of the firft Mahrattah Rajahs reduced 
the authority of their defcendants to merely a name, which 
the prejudices of that people might revere, but which was 
rendered as inefficient, as the power of the Mogul had now 
become, 

' It Ayas'in this fituation of the Indian nations, that the Eu- 
ropean Commercial Companies found their fadories or feats 
of trade threatened with ruin, about the middle of the prefent 
centuiy ; fome of thefe’ fadtories they had obtained from the 
Moguls, before the fall of their empire : others, from the firft 
ufurpers of the Mogul power. Prefents and new tributes 
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INTROD. were now to be almoft daily repeated; to every new ufurper 
^ whole armies required fnpplies, or whofe power could levy 
contributions. The force, which had been kept up to 
guard the factories, was of neceffity encieafed. In num- 
bers it was infignificant, but in military fkill, it was fuperior 
to the native foldiers. 

France, on the Coromandel coaft, was the European- 
nation which firft faw the important and valuable acqui- 
fitions .that might be made by the fuperiority of the Euro- 
pean military art, and'therefore, began to encreafe its force 
at Pondicherry. That nation fcarcely hafl difeerned this 
obje6t, . when it became a matter of aftonilhment that 
fuch a prize had fo long been unnoticed. After a train of 
intrigues, and after fome accidental advantages gained over- 
the numerous armies of the country powers, the French 
obtained from them feveral valuable diftridts, the re- 
venues of which defrayed the charges of their European, 
army. They next levied a few battalions of natives, to be. 
difeiplined'in the European art of war, commanded by. Eu- 
ropean officers, and fupported by revenues from their con- 
quefts. This meafure foon gave a decided fuperiority to. their- 
Allies. France thus was admitted to reprefent a branch 
of the Mogul empire and, in. a fliort time,, became an 
Indian Sovereignty., 

Had the French, at this period', fbund'no opponent but the: 
native Rates and princes, the fuperiority of the European- 
military difeipline would have led. them to the fudden. ac- 

quilition 
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t^uifition of an empire in the Eaft. Great Britain had, 
however,- at this important crifis in Indian affairs, troops 
in air its fettlernents, nearly equal in number to thofe of 
France, and commanded by officers, whofe abilities in the 
field, and talents for political adventure, may have fometimes 
been equalled, but feldom excelled. ’ Thefe officers now 
faw the line the rival nation of their country had taken, 
and made the India Company fully fenfible, that, the ac- 
quifition of territory was but one of the fchemes of France, 
another, and the principal, was the ex'pulfion of the Engliih. 

The two nations therefore engaged in the purfuit of the 
fame objedt ; and both faw, that the fecurity of their trade 
depended on the fuperiority they might obtain in the fields 
of Indian wars and politics. The armies of Great Britain 
prevailed, and at the conclufion of the memorable war in 
the French power was narrowed to the ancient feats 
of their trade, while Britain, whether viewed as one of 
the many ufurpers in India, or as having made lawful and 
honourable conquefts, found itfelf pofTeffed of the prin- 
cipal feats of its prefent empire in the Peninfula. 

In viewing India from tl e eftabliffiment of the power of 
Great Britain, to the prefent time, a very diffierent fcene 
prefents itfelf.- 

The Eaft-India Company, which hitherto could only he con- 
fidered as merchants, with the requifite Eutbority over their 
fervants, who' were Rationed at their feveral factories, now b“- 
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iNTRpD. came the delegated Governors of rich provinces. Com- 
manding an army, equally well appointed and as numerous 
as that of the mother country, empowered too to form 
alliances in India, provided they Ihould not be inconliftent 
with thofe which Britain had contradled with the Eu- 
ropean nations having interefl in the Eaft, and pofTeffing 
from thefe circumftances a patronage rich and extenlive, 
they became, in fa6t, a fovereign power, amenable only 
to the Rate, by which they had been conftituted and were, 
protedted. 

This power, the Company had neither been habituated 
to feel, nor trained to exercife. The narrow fyftem, which 
was fitted for the management of their fadtories,. was by 
no means calculated for the government of rich and exten- 
five kingdoms. The temptations held out to their firft Go* 
vernors and Officers, to intrigue and make war in/India^ 
were irrefiftible ; and the rewards which they obtained 
from thefe fch ernes and- wars were princely. Hence, the 
general bent to bring about revolutions, to become the ally 
of a country power, and to obtain a part of the territories-^ 
or tributes of its opponent. And hence the political em- 
barraffments in which fuch fchemes plunged the affairs of 
the Company, as well as the meafures of the Rate.. 

The Indian powers, who had experienced the fuperiority 
of the European difcipline,. were now determined to copy it. 
Men of talents always appear amid the Rruggles of nations, 
HydcrAlIy, afoldierof fortune, and ihe Mahrattah Chiefs, 

in 
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in a lefTer degree, began to adopt tbe European art of war. 
From local fituation and from finefle in charadler, they foon- 
became our rivals in arms and in politics. The former, like- 
another Hannibal, was determined to extirpate the new maf- 
tersof the Indian world ; and the latter, who had war fof 
their national u-fource, widied equally to crufh this ufurper 
and the ftrangers. 


It was natural for France to take meafures for recovering, 
its power in the Eafl: ; and by intrigues and military aids tO' 
fccond the efforts of the Indian enemies of the Englilh. 

Scarcely had the peace 1763 been proclaimed in India j- 
when the agents of France again wrought themfelves intO' 
influence with Hyder Ally and with the Mahrattahs. This 
ambitious court, though it could not yet fee the immediate- 
means, by which it was to rekindle a war in India, yet was 
decifive in its choice of the inftruments to be employed in it. 
Hyder Ally, feconded by his fon, was forming the plan of’ 
becoming Nabob of the Carnatic, and negotiated with the 
French' for affiftance to fecure to him a fovereignty, ia 
which, he flattered them, they were to participate. The- 
train of negotiations and of wars which followed, were un- 
favorable to the Englilh intereffs,. and in the imprefliona- 
which the iffue of them made upon the native powers of 
India, we dilcover the lources of the general combination 
which they formed,, in conncdlion with France, for extir- 
pating the Englifh flora the Feninfula. The war and 
the negotiations which followed, though chequered with* 
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misfortunes, yet iiltimately left ns in pofTeffion of our domi- 
nions, loaded, indeed, ■ with a large debt and divided by 
parties in each of the Prcfidencies, but under circumftances, 
which called for the interference of Parliament, and that 
led to an arrangement of Indian alFairs, to which pofterity 
will look back with approbation. • • 

The idea that the Indians, anterior to the eftablilhment 
of the Britifh power, had lived in that golden age, in 
which Nature fpontaneoufly dropped her ftore into the 
hands of the innocent defencelefs natives, is not lefs fa- 
bulous than that all their miferics have arifen from the 
wars, oppreffions and cruelties of the Englifli. This pre- 
judice is contradi«Sled by fadts, which evince, that the 
provinces acquired by Great Britain and the territories of » 
its allies have enjoyed a profperity forrherly unknown in 
Hindoollan. The hiftory of that country proves that the 
Mogul •• empire was founded on violence-and perfecution ; 
that the fpirit of its government was abfolute and oppref- 
five, from its rife to the period of its fall; that the de- 
grees of its inftitutions \Hrich continued in pradlice among 
the new fovereignties that fprung up out of its ruins, had 
an equally oppreffive tendency ; that the tranfmigration of 
its effence into the adminiftration of the independent Hin- 
doo fovereignties, corrupted their ancient purity and free- 
dom ; that the portion of its policy introduced by the con- 
querors of the Britifli Indiaii provinces, was a meafure 
di6lated by a new and unknown fituation : that, in fine, 
die gradual manner in which it has been moulded down 

into 
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into a milder fyflem under the Britilh government, laws 
and police, is to be afcribed to the charadter of a free* 
though conquering people. The whole of thefe particulars 
taken into one broad view, will prepare the Public to judge- 
of the queftion, ‘‘How far the fpirit of our government,. 
“ laws and ufages can be engrafted on Afiatic inftitu- 
“ tions ?” 

In the next place, in giving a view of plans which have 
been propofed for the regulation of our Afiatic interefts, 
we rauft refer to the Political and Commercial Hiftory of 
China, and of the Eaflern Ifland&. But in this branch of 
the fubjedl, we are not, as yet, poffefled of adequate- 
documents or evidence. Neither China nor the iflands on' 
its coafts, to which the Company’s limits extend, are, after 
all our commercial intercourfe with them, fufhciently 
known to us. The materials for a Hiftory of China are- 
ftill dejiderafa in the annals of nations. -We know little- 
more , of this fin gular people, than what the mutilated re- 
ports of miflionaries and voyagers furnilli. The records of 
the Company’s connedlions with China, in few inftances, 
go beyond the accounts of their fhipping, profits and lofTes' 
of trade. The embaffies of the Mogul and of the Per- 
fian monarchs which have been fent to China for the pur- 
pofe of opening a political and commercial communication, 
with that empire, have proved as.unfuccefsful in their ne- 
gociations, as ihofe from the European commercial ftate^ 
have been unfortunate. When, indeed, it is confideredy 
that the vicinity of the. Mogul empire to China rendered, 
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JMTROD. caution a ncccflaiy principle witli the Chinefe, and that 
the bullion and exports of the European nations placed them 
in the inferior rank of merchants, though able, from their 
naval power, to diftrefs the coafls and fliipping of China, 
we fcarcely can be furprifed, that this fccluded nation, con- 
’feious, perhaps, of the fuperiority of the ftrangers, em- 
braced the narrow policy of prohibiting them from an cafy, 
■or an open intercourfe in their countiy. 

It was not till Great Britain found it expedient, in con- 
fequence of the enlarged trade to China, to open a 
more extenfive commerce from its Afiafic dominions to 
that empire, that it proje6led the plan of a political com- 
munication with China. The fituation and' refources of 
that country, made the Company and the executive power 
equally anxious to try, whether it was pra6licable to open 
new markets for Britilh produce in the interior of it, or to 
obtain imports from it on ealier and more liberal terms. The 
death of the firft honourable condu6tor of this fcheme cut 
off the profpe£t, for a time ; but the progreffive fpirit of 
our improvements has again pointed out the propriety of 
the fame experiment to the nation. Till the refult fhall 
be known, we muft limit our obfervations on the plans 
for the China trade, to what the experience of the Eaft. 
India Company can afford us. Should the prefent effort 
fucceed, we may then hope to unfold the nature of the 
Chinefe government and commercial refources, and be able 
' to decide how far that country may become a field, in which 

the 
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the commercial induftry of the Britifli nation can reap its introd. 
reward. 

If we are better informed refpcdting the Ea.ftern iflands 
connedled with China, in confequence of our own and 
the intercourfe of the Dutch with them ; and if lince 
the paffing of the commutation adl, we have acquired 
the greateft part of the, trade between Europe and China; 
yet {till we are to learn what is the political and com- 
mercial relation fiibfifting between thefe iflands and China, 
and, of couiTe, what the value of both may be in our 
Afiatic concerns. In bringing forward,' therefore, this 
branch of a plan, for the regulation of the trade to the 
Eaft-Indies, we muft proceed on the Company’s Records 
alone, till the evidence {hall be obtained upon which a 
fyftem for it can be rendered more perfedf. 

In the third place, we muft, in examining former fchemes, Of the^Eaft* 
and in fuggefting a plan for the future management of pany; 
Indian affairs,, refer to the leading events in the hiftory 
of the Eaft-India Company, in order to form pradticable 
regulations for the continuance and improvement of our 
trade. • The Company afliimed different afpedls at dif- 
ferent periods. Our flrfl; traders to the Eaft-Indies were 
only an affociation of adventurers, each depending for 
his credit upon his own ftock. From the ftruggle which 
they had to maintain againft the other European, com- 
panies, they were foon obliged to combine the ftocks 
of individuals to fupport their credit as a Company. 

G Scarcely 
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- INTR-QD. Scarcely had this effort been made, when' they were em- 
barraffed by opponents at home, more dangerous than thofe 
abroad againft whom they had united. Licences were 
granted by the Crown to individuals, and a new affo- 
ciation was authorized to trade within the London Com- 
pany’s limits. At length, after a variety of political and 
legal difculTions, the important event of the union of the 
two Englifli Companies took place. From this period the 
commerce of Great Britain to the Eaft-Indies, was con- 
du6ied on nearly the fame footing with that of the 
Dutch ; 'that is, exporting treafure and manufa6tured pro- 
duce, and importing, either direftly from India or China, 
or circuitoufly from the former and the latter country, 
Afiatic produce for the Europe market. The dominions 
which the Company afterwards acquired, in India, arofe 
not from any defire of conqueft, but from the necefiity 
their fervants were under -of oppofing the fchemes of 
France, The rendering the revenues of thofe territories 
fubfervient to inveflmcnts was a neceffary confequence 
of the acquifitions being made by a commercial Company, 
and of the dlftance of the Indian provinces from the feat 
of government. From this jundurc the feene .becomes 
new, equally to the hiftorian and to the ceconomift ; 
to the hiftorian if he is to explain the political fituation 
of the provinces from which a revenue was drawn that 
was to purchafe the inveftment for China or for Eu- 
rope ; to the ceconomift, if he is to examine the pro- 
greffive- effe6ls of this new fyftem of trade upon our 
manufadlures and domeftic credit. 
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• It could not be expecSled either that the Public or the 
Lcgiflaturc, or even that the Company who managed this 
concern, could, at once, become judges of the extent of it. 
All men. of obfcrvation were fatisfied, that nothing more 
than experiment and regulation were pradticable. The 
Company leaned on the protection of the ftate, and the 
ftatc as it gave this protection gradually found it ne- 
ceffary to place Indian affairs under the control of the 
executive power, fubjeCt to the review of Parliament. In 
this way alone the Legiflatufe (if we decide from expe- 
rience) can render the Afiatic dominions and trade of 
Great Britain to the Eaft, efficient branches of the Em- 
pire and of its rcfourccs. 

In the laft place, the Public have not yet been in- 
formed of the plans which, from time to time, have been 
devifed and recommended for the better government of 
our Afiatic dominions, and regulation of our trade to 
the Eaft'Indics. Before the acquifition of our territories, 
the plan of conducting the Eaft-India trade was uniform 
all over Europe, -Factories, with a guard' to proteCl them, 
and a marine to ferve as convoys to trading veffels, or 
'to balance the naval efforts of the native dr European 
powers, conftituted the foreign fyftem. The domeftic 
Tyftem was merely commercial, and a fubjeCl only of 
parliamentary obfervation, in fo far as it contributed to 
the revenues . or exigencies of the ftate. After, how- 
ever, the Englifli Company had obtained the, delegated' 
fovereignty of rich provinces in the center of India and, 
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j iNTROD. ^ on tbc Coromandel coaft, and while it was grafping at 
fmiilar pofTcffions on the Weft of the Peninfula, its fer- 
vants, who had contributed to this aggrandizement of their 
country, naturally began to fuggelt plans to their fupe- 
riors for the government of thofe dominions and the en- 
largement of their -trade. Thefe plans, at iiril:, proceeded 
from the local knowledge of individuals; by degrees they 
were extended and reafoned upon by men of fpeculation 
in Britain : at laft they came to be fubje^ls of difcuffion 
in Parliament, and finally the fubje<Sl of a _Bi]l of Re- 
gulation, by which Indian affairs were placed under the 
control of the Executive Power. Since that period the 
foundations of them have been more minutely examined 
by evidence, colledled from the local information of in- 
dividuals, refpe(5ting the political fituation of India, the 
■fources of its trade, and the practicable means of improving 
its revenues. 


References 
to thefe 
fources of in- 
formation, 
the objeft of 
this iv'ork, 
and a proper 
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The review of thefe plans feems to be the proper 
foundation upon which to reft a fyflem for the future go- 
vernment of our Afiatic dominions and trade to the Eaft- 
Indies, and will become the firft objeCt of this work. . It 
will lead forward to the fecond, or to the outlines of a 
plan for thefe national fubjeCts, drawn from the re- 
cords of the Company, and from the archives of the 
ftate. Ill this way we may be able to develope, from 
the Hiftory of India and of our commercial connection 
with China, not only the. fyflem of government and 
of trade which our pofleflions will admit of, but the 
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mode of engrafting a foreign dependency on the Britifh introd, 
conftitution. By fuch an explanation of 'the plans for 
Indian affairs, plaufible or impradticable fcbemes may 
be checked, and the attention of the Public fixed on 
the only foundations upon which - a fyftem for India 
affairs feems to reft. With this preparatory information, 
the Public will be aflifted in examining and deciding upon 
the greateft queftion, in commercial and political cecono- 
my, that has occurred in the annals of civil fociety. 
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the Anarchy which prevailed in the Britijh Pojfejpons in the- 
Eaf. — ^icfion., arifng out of his Examination of them. — His 
Notion of the Home Syfem for Indian Jfairs.^His Notion of 
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ihe Foreign S)jlem for Indian jlffairs.-^His Reafons for re- 
commending thefe Syfems \—for increafng ihe Stock and fixiijg 
the Dividends on it y^f or' recruiting "tht"Ariilf'i—^f6rFfin~ 
biifnng a Naval Force" in' India]' -equal' tod jhe' Defence of 
our SeiiiemenU\ — FolHltaP Meafilrei'of'ihi French hi India. 
His Idea of fccuring 'to Gredf B'ritain, ihe Balance of Powet 
in India. — Hh Opinion on the Improtyeinehis competent in the 
fudlcial Power — hfercnccs from this review of Lord Clive s 
Plans, — refpelting ihe Revenues and Frade, — 'refpelling the 
Peculations, i^c. in India \ — refpedimg -the Ref ounces and the 
Alliances required for the Company, — rejpelling a Naval 
Force in India \-^refpecting the Military Power in India j — 
refpcctiig a judicial Power in India. — Fhe Defects in the 
Home Syjlcm of Indian Affairs^ ihe Source of Corruption in 
ihe foreign Adminflration of thenr, and this, in its Turn, 
the Source of the numerous -and ^oppofitc Plans for new 'model- 
ling and improving the Whole — Fhefe Plans reduced to the 
Form of a Digcf, by Mr. Lind ; and the Subfance of them 
fried under a Succejfion of ^lefions. i . ^ejiions , — Upon 
what Political Principles can the Indian Provinces 
be held by Great Britain ? — Opinion of Mr. Francis . — 
Opini'j ‘1 of Mr. Chambers. — Objections to this I of Opinion, by 
Mr. Francis. — Opinion of Sir Elijah Impey. Remarks oj Mr. 

Lind 
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Und. upon the Whole of thefe Opinions. 2 . ^ef ion,'— In 
whom is to be veiled the executive Power in India ? — 
Opinion of Mr. Chambers. — Opinion of Sir folon Clavering.— ^ 
'R.emarks by Mr* Lhid upon thefe Opmiojis. 3 . ^efion, Un* 
der what Reftridlions As the Power of fubordinate 
Legiflation to be exercifed? Opinioji of Mr. Chambers', 
—Opinion of Mr. Hafings ; — Opinion of Sir 'Elijah Impey ; 
— Mr. Eind's Obfervatio7is on thefe Opinions. 4 . ^cfion. 
Under what Title, and in what Manner ought the Ter- 
ritorial Revenues to be colledled ? Hiflorical FaSls 
upon which Mr. Francis and General Clavering formed 
their. Opinions ; — Remedies propofed by them ; — Opinion of Mr. 
Hafings ; — Obfervatio7is of Mr. Fra7tcis on it ; — Obfervations of 
Mr, Lmd on the Whole. 5 . ^eliiofi. How are the other 
Revenues to be colle 6 led ? Ophiion of Mr.Hadings', — Ob-. 
jeSiion to it, by Sir Joh7i Claverhig ; — State of Monopolies m 
the Be7igal Provinces at this Fme ; — Mr. Lhid's Re7narks 071 
this Subjedl. 6 . ^efio7i. By what Courts ought the Judi- 
cial Power to be adminiftered in the Britifh Provinces in 
India ? Opinions of Mr. Hafhigs a7id of Mr. Barwell ; — Ophiions 
of Mr. Frg7icis and of Ge7ieral Clavei'hig ; — Mr. Hafhigs' s Syflem 
of Civil yurifdi5lio7i, founded 071 his Pla7i of Gove7'nme7it of 
1772 ; — hisSyfem of Cifmhial Jza'ifdiSiion 07i the fame Bafs ; — 
of Police for Calcutta ; — Improvenwits on both pi’opofed by 
Sir Elijah Impey ; — his attempt to reconcile thefe Syfems to each 
'Other ; — oppofte Syfems of Sir John Clavering, Mr. Francis, 
and Colonel Monfon ; — 0pinio7i of Mr. Lind, on the Whole of 
thefe Syfems of yurifdiSlion and of Government. Pi'lnciples 
Upon which Mr. Hafings and Mr. Barwell formed their Plans 

H of 
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of 'Government and Jurifdidlwn; — Sir Elijah Impefi Bill 
founded on them ; — Infer e}ices fugged ed hy the Whole of thefe 
Opinions and Syfems\ — tending to fin our Notions of the Govern- 
ment fuited to Britijh India — iendi?ig to fix our Notions re- 
fpciiing the Rights of Great Britain to its Jlfiatic Provinces ; — 
tending to fix the Kind of furifdiction required in them. 
Mr. Dimdas's Bill^ propofed in 17S5 . — fihe part of it which 
regarded the Syfiem of Government fuited to our Poffefiions in 
India', — the part of it which regarded the Situation m which 
the Natives were to he placed under the Britifij Government 
the part of it which regarded the immediate Settlement of the 
reciprocal Claims of the Company and of the Native Powers, on 
each other : — general ‘Tendency of this propofed Bill, Mr. Fox’s 
Bills propofed in 1783 . — His propofition which regarded the Ar- 
rajigement of the Dorn file Affairs of the Company ; — Ohjectiojis 
made by the Eajl-India Company agahiji its pajjing mto a 
Laiv ',-rHis Propofition which regaMed the Arrangement 
of the Foreign Affairs of the Company — Objedlions made hy 
the Eajl-India Company againfl its pajffmg into a Law, 
— Effect of thefe Objections upoti the public Opinion. Mr. Pitfs 
Bill propofed hi 1784. Objections made again d its pajfmg 
into a Law ; — Anfwers made to them ; — Efiect of the Whole on 
the public Opinion* 
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^A.FTER the Eaft-India Company had become delegated 
fovereigns in Hindooftan, their tranfadlions, in this ne\\* 
charadter, were made fubjedts of parliamentary attention 
and enquiry, and the queftion prefented itfelf to the Public, 
Up07i vohat pla?i ought the Btiii/Jj pojjejfmis in India and trade to 
the Eaji-Indies to be conduSted? 


Gcneial que 
flion icf]jcCt 
iiig the go- 
vernment of 
India, and 
tiv-dc to tlic 
E.ift-Indiej. 


The novelty of the event of a Company of merchants ad- 
miniflering the political and financial intcrefts of rich and 
extenfive provinces, and of being veiled with a portion of the 
executive power of the Rate, was a circumRancc, in itfelf, 
fufEcient to render any anfwers, which could at that time be 
given, vague and unfatisfadlory. ’The liiRory of HindooRan, 
in which the provinces were fituated, was, at this junclurc, 
new to the moR intelligent of the Company’s fervants. 
In England, little more of it was known than the Names 
of a few of the late Emperors, or thofe of the ufurpers, who 
were erroneoufly confidered to be native Princes, with rights, 
which had defeended to them from the moR remote anti- 
quity. The hiRory of the EaR-India Company was, al- 
raoR, as little known, as that of the countries to which 
their fliips had reforted : — the Public had been attentive 
only to the fums which they could pay on the renewal of 

H 2 their 


and preju- 
dices niifinj 
from th_t no 
vclp* of the 
fubjcct. 
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Progreflire 
views of it 
taken by' the 
Public. ■ 


their exclufive privileges ; or to the duties, which their 
trade had yielded, as one of the national refources. All 
men, however, were liruck with the magnitude of their 
acquifitions, and thofe who beheld, only, the. great for- 
tunes, which their' fervants brought to Europe, comparing 
them with their own narrow poflelTions, liftened with pre- 
judice and credulity to the magnilied accounts, which were 
publilhcd of their injuftice, violence, and depredations. 
Though the Englilh nation may fometimes be deceived, 
and, from the love of Juftice by which it is diftinguifhed, 
be too hafty in vindicating its national honor a little time 
foon brings forward fa6ls and events, to its notice, and, 
upon them, it uniformly has decided, with difeernment 
and with equity. 

In no inftance has this national chara6ler been 'more 
fully illuftrated than in the opinions which have been 
forrhed, Ihifted from, and mew modelled upon the fubjedt 
of Indian affairs. At firft, the Public called for the pu- 
nifhment of Indian delinquents, but ftarted back from the 
inflidtion of it, till . evidence could be obtained. It then 
called for plans of regulation ; but foon difeovered, that 
unlefs the rule was adapted to the cafe, the wifdom, or 
apparent comprehenfivenefs of it was of no value. It next 
liftened to fpeculations on the good and bad effedts of 
exclufive privileges of trade; but, after examining them, 
difeovered that the authors had been reafoning about a few 
fadts, inftead of colledling the evidence from which a folid 
judgment upon the fubjedl could be deduced. 

The ^ 
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The general review of the hiftory of India, and of the CHAP. L 
Eaft-India Company, with which this work has been in- 
troduced, is fufficient to fliew the’gradual manner- in which 
opinions upon this great national fubjedl have been formed, 
and to put the Public on their guard againft adopting rafh - 
or improvident fch ernes in the future regulation of it. 

In order to fimplify the fubiect of Indian affairs, it General ob- 
Will be or advantage to conlider the plans and opinions plans rerpeft- 
which have been propofed or recommended for the 
management of them, both by referring to the fpecific 
objects of each plan and fcheme, and to the chronological 
fucceffion in which they have been fubmitted to the Pub- 
lic, or to the executive Power. 


The two great objects of confideration in the mofl early 
period of the enquiry were, — The rights of the Company, 
and the rights of the State. The proprietors and fervants 
of the Company naturally reafoned with a view to efta- 
blifh the former; the lawyers and political oeconomifts, 
to afeertain the latter. 


The Company reafoned, that the territories were an ac- 
ceffory to their trade; that they had an ex cl u five right to 
them, during the term of their Charter ; that the irregu- 
larities which had prevailed among their fervants, in lndia> 
were nothing more than what the fuddennefs of the con- 
queft, and the want of a fyftem for governing the pro- 
vinces' 


Reafonihgs 
of the Com- 
pany upon 
thofe plans. 
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ciTA?. I. winces liad produced; ibat with' time and experience, and 
.further powers from the Rate, thefe evils would be re- 
medied ; a'nd that the Company had a right to cxpc£l, 
from the Rate, further powers to govern a country which 
they had added to the BritiRi empire. 

—of the The Lawyers, in general, on the other hand, argued, that 
when Subjc<5ls acquire territories in a war, they acquire them 
for the Rate ; that to fuppofe our Indian poRcflions to be, an 
of the trade, was reafoning from the principles of 
municipal law on a cafe that could only be examined on 
thofc of the law of nations ; and that even fuppofing the 
right of the Company to the produce of their territories to 
he a pcrfe£l one, Rill the confcqucncc could not be, that 
the Rate was not to interfere in the adminiRration of a 
dependency of the empire. Oppofitc pofitions to thefe were 
laid down by the Lawyers of the Company ; who held, that 
the territories having been acquired under the Charter giving 
an cxclufivc privilege, belonged to the Company. The only 
inference which can be drawn from the perufal of thefe 
voluminous difputcs is, that the event has given the right 
of adminiRration to the Rate, and deft the territories to 
the Company, with the charges of maintaining them during 
the period of their cxclufive privilege. 

-•f>fii-.c polhi- The leafonings of the political ceconomiRs, tended, gc- 
co:io- ncrally, to cRablifli the right of the Rate to participate ill 
the profits of our Indian poflcRions, and the propriety or 
impropriety of continuing the cxclufivc privileges of the 

Com- 
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Company. Two circnmftanccs, at this jnndlure, render the chap, 
reafonings of this clafs of writers' uninterefting to ns. In - 
the firft place, the queftion is not now, whether the Public 
have a right to difpofe of their Indian poflefllons and trade ; 
but whether it will be expedient to continue the exclufive 
privilege to the Company, or not. In the fecond place, 
the reafonings thcmfelvcs arc fo warped with the prejudices 
of the times in which they were offered, that to bring them 
forward to notice now, would tend only to revive an un- 
neceffary and ufelefs difcuffion. 

While Parliament were employed ■ in enquiries into the General 
adtual ftate of the Britilli interefts in the Eaft-Indies, a va- 
riety of plans were brought forward and fubmitted to the 
confideration of Government. Some of them came from 
the fervants of the Company who had been adtive in ac- 
quiring our Afiatic poffeffions ; others of them were fng- 
gefted by men of political knowledge, in Europe, with 
the obje6t rather of difcuffing particular points, than of 
eftabliQiing a general fyftem. 

The followins: plan has been aferibed to Lord Clive ; The plan of 
and the review of it will afford fatisfadlory information of the*^ 
the prevailing opinions, at the time when Parliament were 
carrying on their enquiries to difeover the value of our In- 
dian poffeffions, and when they were deliberating whether 
this diffingnifhed conqueror was to receive the ccnfurcs 
or the thanks of his country 


" Tills i\I.inufcnpt is dated the e^th of November, 1772. 
3 , 
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His ideas re- 
fpefting the 
fources of the 
anarchy 
which pre- 
vailed in the 
Eritifli poflcf- 
lions in the 
£aft. 


His Lordfhip fets out with obferving, that the fituation of 
the Eaft-India Company’s affairs, had become fo involved, as 
to have awakened the attention of the minifters of the 
King, excited fear and defpondency in the Proprietors and 
Diredtors, and a general alarm in the Public. The whole 
diftrefs, however, he confiders to have arifen from the 
improvident participation of the Duannee revenues between 
the Public and the Company. With the view of illuftrating 
this fource of confufion,- he compares the Rate of the Com- 
pany before they became pofTeffed of the territories in India, 
with what it was in 1772^ The refult of the comparifon, 
his Lordfhip concludes, would be the eftablifhment of the 
following fadts : 

ift. That from their not having.a place of fecurity in In- 
dia, and a military force not exceeding one thoufand Euro- 
peans, the civil fervants of the Company, including thofe 
who had licences to remain in India, were encreafed to about 
two thoufand the military fervants (black and white) about 
fixty- five .thoufand, of which number nearly ten thoufand 
were Europeans. That the Britifh pofTeffrons were more 
extenfive than the kingdoms of France and Spain united ; 
that the inhabitants, who might be termed Britifh fubjedls, 
amounted to about twenty millions ; and the revenue was 
little fhort of fix millions fterling. ' . ‘ 

2d. That the qualification to vote, was then* too fmall, 
being only ;^5oo Rock. That exertions had been 'made by 
the Diredlors, beyond their' adtual wealth, to pu'rchafe 

votes. That the fervants of the Company had often re- 

, . turned ' 
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* That is, in 177a. 
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turned with fortunes, to obtain protedlion by purchafing 
votes in the Court of Proprietors— That thefe votes were at 
the difpofal of the Directors, who, in return, abfolved their 
fervants from the charges brought againft their conduft, 
and font them back to new places of truft in India. 

3d. That the principal fervants of the Company abroad, 
had entrufted the management of the revenue to junior 
fervants; who; in their turn, had afligned this duty to 
black agents : hence general extortion on the one hand, 
and the fradulent receipt of money on the other. 

4th. That the expen fes of fortifications, cantonments, 
and, indeed, of every thing which regarded the army, had 
been abfurdly extravagant. 

Upon thefe grounds Lord Clive Rated the following ge- 
neral queflion : Cmi the Charters ‘which ‘were granted for the 
guidance of a limited Company of Merchants, be a deviate to the 
government of an extenfve empire ? After deciding, in the moft 
pofitive terms, on the inefficiency of them, he propofes 
the following new fyftem for Indian affairs, both at home 
and abroad. 

The home fyftem to be as follows : The Diredtors to be 
twenty-four in number, and to continue in office, feven, 
five, or, at leaft, three^,years ; the falary of the Chairman to 
per annum; that of the Deputy, ^.rooo per 
annum ; that of each Diredlor, i but that no perfon, 

being a member of the Court of Diredlors, lliould have any 
other gratification, and fhould be declared incapable of buying 
or felling India ftock, while holding this truft. ' The quali- 
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lication of a voter to be £.1000 flock held by him, as his own 
property, for fix months. In the event of a vacancy, in 
the office of Dire£l;or, it ought to be filled up by the Court. 
When the general election of Directors fliould happen, 
th'e Proprietors ought to chufc a new fett, and not to have 
the power of continuing any of the former Direftors in office. 
The Proprietors ought not to have the power of difmiffing 
any.Dire(Slor, after his flrft nomination, without the confent 
of Parliament. 


His notion of 
the foieign 
fyftem for In* 
dian affairs. 


The foreign fyflem Lord Clive recommended to be as 
follows ; The Court of Diredtors to have abfolute power 
over their civil and military fervants abroad. The Court 
of Proprietors to have a controuling power over the receipts 
and difburfements at the different prefidcncies. The Court of 
Diredors to have the right of forming, from their own num- 
ber, a fecret committee, confifting of the Chairman, Deputy 
Chairman, and three DiretStors, for the adminiftratioii of 
political and military affairs only. The Committee of Cor- 
refpondence to be diminiflied, being too numerous to be en- 
trufted with the fecrets of adminiflration. The firfl nomina- 
tion of the twenty-four Diredors to be in the King or Parli- 
ament ; but all future nominations to be in the Proprietors. 
The Governor-general of Bengal to have £ 20,000 per aim. 
falary, and alfo the expenfes of his, table, and enfigns of ho- 
nor, defrayed. The members of Council to have each ;,ri 0,000 
falary, and £5000 per annum for the expenfes of 
their table, and other incidents. Bengal to be the ftation of 
the Governor General and Supreme Council, and all orders 
from it to the other prefidencies and councils to be implicitly 
obeyed, unlefs countermanded by fpecial orders from the 

Court 
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Court of Directors. The mode of reformation, by temporary cha p. l. 
fupervifors, (he obferves) having been found inexpedient, the 
rank of the Governor-general and Supreme Council ought to 
be fixed, to prevent the fubordinate Prefidencics from adling 
with any other objedt, than for the prefervation of Ben- 
gal, the center' of the Britifli dominions, in India. The 
commercial affairs, in India, to be placed under a council 
of eight, in which the Governor-general, or a member of 
the Supreme Council, ought always to prefide. The fala- 
ries of this council, as well as of all the civil ' fervants 
(writers excepted) and thofe of field-officers, and of fur- 
geons of the army, to be fettled by fhares in the fait trade 
only. 


Such is the outline of the home and foreign fyftems for In- 
dian affairs, propofed by. Lord Clive. With the view of re- 
commending them to the Public, he fubjoins fome very in- 
terefting remarks on the fubjedts, which', at that time, were 
occupying the attention, both of the Company and of Par- 
liament. As the fubflance of thefe remarks will throw con- 
fiderable light on the early ftage of our Indian interefls, 

. they may be digefted in the following order : 


His I uaiv/iit* 
for recom- 
mending 
thefe fyftems. 


I. The fubfifling adt of parliament* which bound the Forincreaf- 
Company to pay ^400,000 per annum to the Public, at and 
the time the proprietors were receiving 12^ per cent, ought the dividend 
to be repealed. The dividend ought to be lowered to 9 per 
cent, on the public faith being pledged, that Parliament 

See yth and gth Geo. III. 
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CHAP. L would make no claim on the Company To long as the dividend 
did not exceed 9 percent. The lowering of the dividend, 
however, fliould not he fneh as to bring diftrefs on the Pro- 
prietors, whofe fortunes .might be embarked in India ftock. 
The Company ought to be allowed, to cncrcafc their dock 
from 200,000 to ^^4, 000, 000, and the fubferibers to 
the new jTSoojOoo dock to pay £200 for every ;<fioo capital 
ftock, which they fubferibed. The dividend, upon this 
new fubfeription, forthcfirft year, to be 10 per cent, but, 
after the fil’d year, the new and old ftock to be confoli- 
dated, and the dividend on the whole to be 9 per cent, 
which would amount to £^ 60^000 per annum. In the 
fubfeription the prefent ftockholders ought to have the 
preference, and in proportion to the ftock which they 
held ; — by this m'cafurc, he concludes, that the Company 
would always be able to pay a dividend of 9 per cent, and 
that a furplus would always accrue, both from the trade 
and from the revenue, one-third of which ought to be ap- 
plied to difeharge the debts of the Company, and two-thirds 
ought to be paid to Government. With the view of 
fecuring this lad objedb, it might be proper, he adds, 
that twoDireftors fliould be nominated by the King, and 
that they fhould be members of all committees a't the ln- 
dia-houfe, but precluded from filling any of the chairs. 
This, on the one hand, (Tord Clive thought) would pre- 
■ vent abufes in the executive Government ; and on the 
other, would be more conftitutional than the appointment 
of a controuling power on the part of the State. 


2. That 
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2. That there ought to be a regiment of the Company, 
Rationed in England, by the authority of an ',a 61 ; of parlia- 
ment ; — drafts both of officers and of men might be made 
from it, as the fervice required. This eftabliihment his Lord- 
fliip had recommended fo early as 1764, but the bill intro- 
duced into Parliament for thatpurpofe, was rejedled in 1770.. 
Such a corps, he thought, would always afford drafts -.to 
fill up a garrifon of 600 men for Bomba}:, a ftation of the 
utmoft importance to the Britifh fhipping. Had the French, 
he fays, poffeffed a retreat for their fhips, in the war 1756, 
the ruin of their interefts in India might have been averted ; 
he concludes, that Bombay would be the place the moft 
open to an attack, if ever France fliouLd again attempt to 
acquire a fuperiority by fea, in the Eaft-Indies. 

3. Two-thirds of the Company’s fliips fliould be able to 
carry 70 guns each, or be armce en jiuie\ by this meafure they 
would be able to oppofe any fudden attack made by the 
French, and to defend our fettlcments till a reinforcement 
fhould come from England. Three fail of the line affifted 
by eight of the French Company’s fliips, withftood the at- 
tack of Sir George Pocock, with nine fail of the Britifh line. 
Thefe 70 gun fhips would be the moft proper for convey- 
ing men and military ftores upon any expedition ; they 
would be fufficiently ftrong to take under their convoy the 
remaining third, which ought to be continued of the pre- 
fent fize, as fit for the rivcr.Hooghly. Should we, at an}'' 
time, fays he, allow the French to get the fpperiority at 
fea, in' the Eaft-Indies, the confequences would be, the 
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CHAP. I. lofs to England of about 66Tail of Eaft-India fhips, wliich 
might be turned into a marine by our natural enemy, and 
thus give Fi-ance a decided naval ;and commercial fupe- 
•riority^. France, befides, he adds, has about 10,000 men. 
at the illands, though a garrifon' of ;6oo men would be 
equal to the defence of them. This force they have fent 
to India in the fhips armee en flute, each fhip generally, 
has 200 affigned it, but could eafily take in 400, and thus 
give them an army of 20,000 Europeans. Pondicherry had 
been made almofl; impregnable, and if this force fhould 
march from it, affifted by 40,000 native troops, either le- 
vied by the French, or obtained from Hyder Aliy, they not 
only could drive us out of our pofleflions, but add Hin- 
dooflan to the French empire. It has been erroneoufly 
fuppofed, he fays, that Nadir Shah had left no riches to 
be gleaned up by a future, conqueror ; for fuch a force as 
has now been alluded to, could eafily colledl what would 
• defray the expenfes of a war in India, and leave the. 
conquerors either to be fovereigns of the Peninfula ; or to 
retain the native Princes as their tributaries. That Ame- 
rica (bis Lordfhip obferves) will, fooner or later, become 
independent-, there can be no qneftion ; and if France ihali 
be able fo to dupe Spain as to induce it to give the Americans 
affiftance, then France might add to our Eaftern, our Ame- 
rican lofs, and reduce us to. become an infignificant power 

Lord Clive fuppofes the Dutcii, D.ines, Swedes, and .Portiiguefe to hare about 
igS lail of trading veffels to and in the Eaft-Indies, and concludes, that they too 
would fall a prize to the French, if that power fltould be able to drive the Englifli 
from the Eiift- indies. 

in 
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in Europe. The ccffion^ indeed, of Neu'- Orleans, by 
France to Spain, he thought was a meafure obvioufly calcu- 
lated to keep -up the jealoufy between that kingdom and 
England; and was intended to prevent the latter from any 
ambitious defigns on South America. 

In illuftration of thefe ftriking remarks, the following 
obfervations and. directions, with' refpeCt to the conduCt of 
Great-Britain, are fcattered over this irregular but malterly 
memoir. 

The late treaty (1763) reftored France to her comptolrs 
in the fituation they were then in — The diftriCt round Pon- 
dicherry did not yield a revenue oi ^.^000 per annum — The 
prime coft of all her trade upon the coaft did not exceed 
;^.6o,ooo per annum; and yet fhe was ereCling fortifications 
at the expenfe -of half a million, and had a garrifon' main- 
tained at more than the expenfe of all her Indian revenues 
and prime coft of her eaflern trade. 

The French iflands, he obferves, lie out of the traCt 
of our fhips. Tranfports, with 500 men on board. Heal 
out from them ’Without the poflibility of our knowing it, 
till they are landed at Pondicherry. France was extending 
her fettlements at Madagafcar, and could draw from them 
any quantity of provifions. The inference was obvious, that 
France was preparing for a vigorous effort to recover her fu- 
periority in the Carnatic. 


^5 

CHAP. I. 

' — , — / 


Political niea- 
fures of the 
French in 
India. 


Hydek 
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CHAP. I. > Hyder Ally, he adds, is dlfpofcd to fccond tlic views of 
France, and is in a condition to do fo. Turning then the 
eye from Cape Comorin (the fouthern point of Hindoohan) 
to Cattack a d Ballaforc, and fj'om this Cape to Ncllore, 
the Tea coaft is fo much under our influence, that there 
exifts no power on it capable of giving alTiflancc to the 
French but Hyder Ally. From Ncllore. to the northern 
provinces, which extend as far cafl: as Ganjam (the Soubali- 
dar of the Deccan excepted) there is no power within 150 
miles of the fca able to fccond them. The country of the- 
Berar Mahrattahs begins on the northward of Ganjam, and 
flretches along the coafl; to Cattack and Ballaforc, from 
whence the Bengal provinces may be entered. The boun- 
daries of the Mahrattas extend northward to the Caramnaffa, 
the limit between us andSujah Dowlah’s country. Through 
the whole of this lafl: fpacc, there is no other power \vithin 
600 miles of the fea, from which France could derive cf- 
fe6tnal aid. 

His idea of If then the obje6l; of Government is to render the Com- 
GrcTirkain P^-Uy’s pofTeffions permanent, the following political and 
thebaiance of xnilitai'y meafures are obvious. There fhould always be, in 
dia. the treafuiy of Bengal, ready for any emergency, not lefs 

than 100 lacs; and, in that of Madras, not lefs than 50 
lacs of rupees, agreeably to the plan of Mr. Verelft. 
Whoever can pay an Indian power has -its afliftance. 
Hyder .Ally fhould be offered almofl any terms to de- 
tach him. from the French ihtereft, and if he lhali re- 
fufe to accept of them, we ought to crufh him entirely, and 
at all events, A body of the Mahrattahs fhould be taken 

into 
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into pa}’’, (and they can at all times be bought for a fum of chap, i, 
money) to fccond our plans ; this meafure would prevent 
the French from obtaining a hold of that intereft. The 
condu61; of France, at Pondicherry, fliould be narrowly 
watched, to prevent their giving to that place the appear- 
ance of fuch confcquencc to the country powers as might 
induce them to prefer an alliance with its pofTeflbrs to one 
with England, and might check the efforts of our rival in 
forming Indian alliances. The northern provinces fliould, at 
all events, be fecured ; fo that, if the French fliould attempt 
to carry the war into the Carnatic, they might not be able 
to ufe Hyder Ally as the ladder by which to climb to a 
fovereignty in India. With this view, Cattack fliould have 
been obtained from the Mahrattahs, and the Engliih would 
then have pofTcffed the fea coaft from Bengal to Cape Co- 
morin. At all events, the fortifications of Pondicherry fhould 
be kept in fuch a Rate as to be at our mercy, the moment 
that a wav is declared. If this were done, it would be im- 
poffible for the French to raife, or difcipline an army of 
natives, or to fit out a field train and equipage. If, on the 
contrary, Pondicherry be allowed to become fufficiently ftrong 
to refift us, or if we wait quietly till a war fliould be declared, 
and till Hyder Ally can be brought’ to the affiflance of our 
enemies, our deftrudlion would be inevitable. Should France 
-ever be able to land a body of Europeans (and the cafe 
may be put) fufficient to meet our forces in the Carnatic, 
a battle ought always to be avoided. ■ An enemy rendered 
defperate, may overcome difficulties that appear infur- 
mountable. An enemy, too, that attacks, always fights 

K with 
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CHAP. I.- more fpirit and refolution than an army that de- 

fends, and has the poffibility of a retreat. If the French were 
fuperior in Europeans they ought to be oppofed by a body of 
light infantry, and artillery, and by fuch number of cavalry a& 
we could afford to pay ; the main body fhould be perpetually 
haraffed ; their detached parties cut -off; and death be made 
the immediate confequence of any of the natives fupplying 
them with provifions. However formidable ■ their num- 
bers might be, and fupported by whatever fqnadron, thid 
condufl, on our part, would neceffarily and foon oblige 
them to reimbark. Should France attempt an attack on 
Bengal, and even could it land 10,000 men in that 
country, nnaffifted by the natives, the project would be 
fuperlative madnefs. If it even were fuppofed that they could 
reach Calcutta before the climate had efifedted their def-^ 
trudlion ; if they even fliould make themfelves maflers of 
that Fort, the Englifh would have the obvious refource of 
fending the inhabitants (black and white) up the country,, 
with their riches and effedls; and, by haraffing the parties 
W’hich the French raufl; fend out for provifions, could foon 
render it impoffible for them to maintain that Ifation.. To 
provide againft fuch an emergency, however, parties ought 
to be ftationed on both fides of the river,, at proper 'diflances 
from each other r this would make it impoffible for the 
enemy either to furprize us, or to bring us to a general 
adtion. Had Sujah Dowlah, in 1757, purfued this condudt, 
avoided a general adlion, and refufed to conclude a treaty,, 
neither our army nor our fleet could have remained three 
weeks at Calcutta^ 


4. The 
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4/ The judicial powers excrcifed by the Company in 
their new fettlemcnts required to be completely new mo- 
delled. The town of Calcutta, alone, comprehended from 
three to four thoufand inhabitants, fubjedls of the Eaft- 
India Company; law-fuits were numerous and endlefs, 

• and condudled by 'ignorant, petty-fogging attornies, who 
were fcandal to their country, and a difgrace e^)en to 
their own profeffion. Ntimbers of them had been originally 
ferjeants in the army, or purfcrs to fliips ; and yet many 
of thefe wretches cleared f^^ooo per annum by their bufinefs. 
To remedy this evil, Lord Clive recommended, that the 
Company fliould be authorized to fend out an Attorney- 
general, with fome able lawyers, for the purpofe of new 
modelling and regulating the courts of juftice. With the 
alTiftance of the Governor-general and Council, thefe law- 
yers might be diredled to form their opinions on the courfe 
of juftice proper for our fettlements, and to point out the 
defedts, as well as proper remedies, that the Legiflature 
might, with * proper information, form the whole into a 
fyftem. He concludes, with obferving, “ that the attempt 
“ to introduce the Englilli laws, throughout our poiTef- 
“ fions, in India, would be abfurd and impradticable.’* 


CHAP. I. 


His opinion 
on the im- 
provements 
competent on 
the judicial 
power. 


On this interefting memoir, confidered, either, with re- 
ference to the time at which it was written, or to the 
events which have happened fince that period, the fol- 
lowing obfervations rife naturaly to view 


Inferences 
from this re- 
view of Lord 
Clive’s plans. 
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^hap.^ I. The home fyjlcm, which Lord Clive propofed, pro- 
j'cfpSngthc ceeded from his convidlion, that a connexion muft be 
trade, formed between the Court of Dircdlors, and the execu- 
tive Government ; as the former was not competent to the 
political meafures which the fafety of our new dominions 
required ; and the latter was not qualified for the manage- 
ment of the commerce which was to render our acqnifitions 
profitable to the Public. The revenues, he held, to be fo 
interwoven with the credit and trade of the Company, that, 
even in their then fituation, it would have been impradti- 
cable to have deprived them of the one, without dcflroy- 
ing the other; the Company being the Proprietors, the 
Diredtors ought to be left in the management of their 
commercial tranfadlions.. 

2. The Governors, Members of Council, and principal fer*- 
vants fhould have fixed allowances, and ought not to be in- 
dulged in perquifites of any kind'. It was from their having 
certain perquifites, that all the peculations and frauds, in 
India, had arifen ; and it was from the independency of one 
of the Prefidencies of the other, that each purfued its own 
interefts, and none regarded the interefts of their employers.. 
Hence the anarchy, in India, became general. His opinion,, 
therefore, of rendering the other Prefidencies dependent on 
Bengal, may be confidered as the fource of the prefent fyf-- 
tem of Indian, adminiftration.. 

Ttfpcfting tlic 

Tcfourcesand c. The meafure, which he recommended, of bavins' a 

•iliitinccs rC” '■ o 

fluired for the fund in the treafuries of ^Bengal and-Madras, equal to any 

Conir''’y, 

exigency^ 


refpefl'mgt'he 
fources of pe- 
culation, &c. 
'in India, 
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exigency, in India, difcovers- to ns the fituation of our fet- 
tlements, at that period, and his notions of the alliances, 
which we ought to form, and of the enemy we ought to 
cruih, alrnoll feem prophetic of our prefcnt fituation, and 
to be the rudiments of our prefent political fyftem. 


(?9 


CHAP, I. 

V j 


A. The plan of rendering the Company’s fhips a marine, rcfpcL^ting a 

^ ri, 1* naval force 

equal to the repulfe or any fudden attack, has m a great in India, 
meafurc been fince adopted, by employing -fliips of much 
larger fize, carrying a fufficient number of guns for defence. 


military 
power in In- 
dia, 


c. The plan of having a corps belonging to the Company, refpcctiagthc 

^ ‘1 1* 1 1 mtlir-irv 

in England, was, certainly, at the time, the only practicable 
meafure by which recruits- could have been procured for 
that fervice, and might have prevented the complaints, 
which have been frequently made of the deficiencies of our 
European corps. Events have Ihewn the neceffity of keeping 
mp a large European force, in India, It might be impof- 
fible, from circumflances, to fend reinforcements, at a pro- 
per time to fo diftant a pofleffion. It might be loit before 
they could arrive. “ The minifter, (fays Lord Clive} who 
could fee a force colledling upon the coafi; of France, and 
“ yet delay preparations for war, till that country liad dc- 
dared it, would be unequal to the trufe repofed in him.” 

. 6. The hints thrown out, on the nccc/Iary reformation refp*--- 
which ought to be made in the couris of jufticc, in Ben- 
gal, difeover to us, that, however finiple the principle of 
natural juftice may be, and however pcrfcdly it mav have 


p-Ju-crinl: 


been 
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CHAP, .been copied, in the laws of England; yet, it was impra6li- 
cable, to introduce tliofe laws as the meafures of right and 
wrong, in Hindooftan. The laws of that country, as well 
- as the courts of juftice, proceeded from a government per- 
fe6lly oppofite, in its fpirit, to that of England, and the 
application of them, had become familiar to the people, 
through cuftoms not Icfs diffimilar to ours : time has fliewn 
us, that we may improve on, but cannot alter, the Indian 
jurifprudcnce. Though the laws of Rome furniflied a fine 
fyftem of written jurifprudence, to our anceftors, they 
prefered their own common law to this model ; and yet, 
the one had fprung from the refined maxims of the Stoics, 
and the other, from the military eftablifii meats of the 
Goths. 


f 


The dcfc£ts 
in the home 
fyftem of In- 
dian affairs, 
the fource of 
corruption in 
the foreign 
adminiftra- 
tion of them ; 
and this, in 
its turn, the 
fource of nu- 
merous and 
oppofite plans 
for new mo- 
delling and 
improving 
the whole. 


Soon after the Company acquired the fovcrcignty of the 
territories in India, their inability to puniih their Servants 
for difobedienc.e of orders, otherwife than by difmifiing them 
the fervice, and ordering them to be fent to Europe, rendered 
their authority unequal to the prevention of abufes. Under 
fucceflive adminiftrations the power was fo divided, by party 
fpirit, and perfonal animofities, that little obedience was 
paid to the orders of the Diredlors ; nor was any benefit 
derived from the remedies propofed. Scarcely had the fu~ 
preme power been given to the prefidency of Bengal, and 
the fupreme court of judicature been eftablifhed, when par- 
ties, in that fettlement, took a decided form Whatever 

was 

Though the parties, In the other councils, were not equally violent with thofc 
of Bengal during the early period of this new fyftem for India ; they became fo fome 

yeara 
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was propofed by one, was oppofed by the other; we fhall chap, l 
fuppofe from the bell: motives ; but, it muft be allowed,, 
with the word: effedls. Thefe circumftances, however, 
have had one ufe ; each party was fuggefting plans for the- 
better government of India, and regulation of our trado 
to the Eafl-Indies ; and all were fending them home as 
proofs of their zeal in the fcrvice, and of the local in- 
formation which they had acquired. As yet, the know- 
ledge of Indian, affairs was not fufficiently diffufed to 
enable thofe who were entitled to judge of them, to pro- 
nounce, on what was the bell: for the public interefl. 


These propofitions liavc been colleded and methodized, 
under the feveral queftions which were propofed to be exa- 
mined.. We fhall therefore flate thefe queftions,'in the order 
of the fubje6ls, rather than in that of chronology ; fubj^oin 
the remarks of Mr. Lind, who examined them;^^ and compare 
the whole with the events, which, fince that period, have 
afforded fuller information of Indian affairs. 


Thefe pl.in? 
digcllea, by 
Mr.Lind,ancI 
the fubjcdls 
of them ftated 
under a fuc- 
ceffioii of 
queftions,. 


I. On what political principles can Bengal, Bahar, and Orijfa- 
he held by Great Britain ? poJitic.-iJpnn- 

cipics can the 
Indian pro- 

years afterwards, and thus haftened on the aftlvc interference of Pnriiament in in- j'gjj (yCrrV 
troducing a controul of theftate over Indian afl'airs. Iliit.iinJ’ 

* Mr. Lind, a counfellor at law, was employed to examine thefe plans and opi. 

Jiions,. with diredlions to reduce them to order, and to flate the refiilt of the whole. 
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CHAP. I. 

‘ 


“Opinion of 
Mr. Francis. 


Opir.'on of 
Mr. Cham- 
bers. 


As the Committees of Parliament were, at this juncture, 
canying on their enquiries to afeertain the value of the 
Britith territorial acquifitions in the Eaft, and to difeover 
the extent of the errors into which the different Governors 
and Councils had fallen ; the attention, of all parties, was 
turned to the general point of fixing the principles upon 
which our eaflern dominions could be rendered efficient 
parts of the empire. All the plans agreed in the following 
particulars : that the . diftindlion between Nizamut and 
Duannee fhould be abolilhed ; that there fhould be but 
one Supreme Government in theBritifli poffeflions in India • 
that the fovereignty of the Rate, over the whole, flrould 
be declared; and Bengal, .Bahar, and Oriffa made Britifh 
provinces. -The difference in opinion chiefly arofe on the 
mode of afeertaining the claims of the Company upon thefe 
provinces. In the difeuffion of this fubje6t the moff op- 
pofite opinions were given. 

Mr. Francis thought, that the Company, by its con- 
ftitution, was unfit for the exercife of the fovereign power 
in the Eaft ; but as it was queftionable how far this power 
could be held in the name of the King, it would be better 
to keep it in the name of the Company. 

Mr. Chambers* thought, that the Company flrould hold 
their poffeffions of the King, but not of the Mogul ; that, 
at the fame time, their engagements with the Mogul fhould 


Now Sir William Chambers, 


be 
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Ibe declared to be valid, in a provifo of an Adb of Parliament, chap, t. 
and that a compenfation fhould be made to the Mogul for 
the lofs of the revenue -which the Company had flipulated 
to pay to him. If this plan could not be followed, he 
was of opinion, that the King might confider the country 
as a conquered one, and that the Company had held it in 
confequence of an agreerhent with his Majefty and 'the Par- 
liaments In this cafe, the treaty of the Company with 
the Mogul muft be declared -to be founded in error, and 
that the nation, as fuch, was not engaged to fulfil this 
trea'ty, nor to pay a tribute for their pofleffions to a foreign 
prince. The whole of thefe principles he recommended to 
•become the fubjedt of parliamentary difeuffion; and, to 
facilitate their coming to a decifion upon them, he thought 
that the Soubahdar would be contented with fome honorary 
diftindlion, and with a penfion equal to what he received 
from the Company. 

To this propofition Jifr. Franch objedled, that the na- Objc6Hons to 
tivesoonfidered the Mogul to be their lawful king that we had by an* 

colledled the revenues and coined the money in his name • 
that it was difficult to conceive how he could be divefted 
of privileges, acknowledged, in the fubfifting treaties be- 
tween him and the Company,- unlefs fome negociation ffiould 
be opened, by which he would agree 'to cede his rio-hts- 
to Great Britain ; and the King and Parliament, in return, 
to form for him a refpedlable dominion. Thefe opinions 
he illuftrates by obferving, that though the rank of the 
Soubahdar had become titular ; yet, as juftlce was adrai- 

L nihered 
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Opinion of 
Sii Elijah Im- 
pcy. 


^ Rcmarlis of 
Mr. Lind up- 
on the whole 
of thcfe opi- 
nions. 
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niftered in his name, by the Naib-Sonbahdar, the rank 
muft ftill be kept up ; that the Company had guaranteed 
thefe rights to the late Soubahdar, his heirs and fuccclTors, 
and had flipnlated to pay him a pcnfion of 32 lacs of rupees, 
fince that time reduced to 16 lacs ; that many of the firft 
families depended on the Soubahdar and his Naib for their 
penfions ; that the Fonzdarry courts comprehended all the 
ojEhces in which MufTulmcn could be employed. Notwith- 
ftanding thefe remarks he, however, thought that the 
fovereignty of the King, if declared, would entitle his Ma- 
jefty to affurne the Soubahdarry. 

Sir Elijah Imply propofed veiling all the territories in 
the King ; but that the A6l flrould have a number of faving 
claufes in favor of the Nizam, the Indian Princes, the fo- 
reign fadlories, &c. &c. which would have left the fo- 
vereignty as complicated as it found it, 

I 

Upon thefe oppofite opinions Mr. Lind makes the follow- 
ing obfervations ; That as, by the conftitution of Great 
Britain, the territories belonged to the crown, the preamble 
to the bill Ihould Hate the claims of the Company, and of 
the native princes, on the conquered territories ; that the 
bill lliould declare the fovereignty to be in the King, and 
fpecify the fituation of the natives, who are become our 
fubjedls, but not to be governed by_ the laws of England ; 
that it Ihould veft the Governor General with power to 
treat with the Mogul for his rights to the provinces, and 
grant penfions to the Soubahdar, &c. as compenfations for 

the 
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the rcfcindcd treaties between them and the Company ; 
that the Company fliould furrendcr, by a deed in Chancery, 
their pofTcflions, and former charters ; that His Majefly 
fliould accept of them, and grant a new charter, conform- 
able to the fpirit of the bill, vefting him with the fove- 
rcignty ; that the privilege of the exclufivc trade fliould be 
continued to the Company for fifty years; and that they 
fliould be furnillied with fuch fums for their inveftments 
as might be ncccffaiy, upon their giving their bills, pay- 
able in England, into the Exchequer, twelvemonths after 
fight. If this fyftcm fliould be rcjct^cd, and the fovereignty 
flill be exercifed, tli rough the medium of the Company, 
then, that His Majefly fliould be empowered to grant them 
their poflcffions, for a certain time, and their exclufive 
trade, renewable only by Parlimcnt ; in return, that the 
Company fliould lend the Public two millions, without in- 
tereft ; that an account of their receipts and difburfements, 
in England, fliould be annually laid before Parliament; and 
that out of their profits realized, a per centage on their 
capital flock of ^3,200,000 fliould be paid into the ex- 
chequer, at the difpofition of Parliament ; the fame pro- 
portion on the faid fum to be paid to the Proprietors as a 
dividend ; that the revenue fliould be divided, one moiety 
to be paid into the exchequer, another to be applied to. 
the difeharge of their bond debts ; after the reduction 
of which, a moiety fliould be lent to the Public, at a low 
intcreft ; and that accounts of the revenues and charges, 
civil and military, abroad, fliould be annually laid before 
Parliament. 

L 2 
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CHAP. 2. In whoffi is to be vejled ihe- Supreme Executive Power? 

The anfwers to this queftion brought forward difcuffions 
on the conftitution of Great Britain, and Mr. Lind -places 
them in the following order : 


2d. 

in whom is 
to be %'cfl;ed 
the cKccutive 
power in 
.India r 


of opinion, that, for the purpofes 
bers. both of war and of peace, if would be expedient to give 

the fame powers to the Governor-general and Council, 
which are vefted in the King, when he a6ls by the confent, 

. and with the advice of his' Privy Council but that this 
power ought to be guarded, with certain provifoes, viz* 
Such governors fhould have none, of the exemptions or im- 
munities incident to the royal charadler ; none of the rights , 
which arife to His Majefly, from his prerogative of ancient 
poffeflion ; none of thofe which are propofed to be given 
to the Supreme Court of Judicature ; no power of pardon- 
ing criminals, condemned according to the forms of the 
Englilh law ; no power of conferring any rank, known in 
Britain, except on their own officers ; but a right to give 
the rank of Rajah to a Hindoo, and of Nabob to a Maho- 
medan. There were certain ancient executive rights of the 
Crown, which were abolifhed, at the time the conftitution 
of Great Britain was fettled ; and it might be expedient, 
to revive them in favour of the Governor-general and 
Council. Such were the powers of fecuring fufpedted per- 
fons ; the power of obliging them to quit our territories, 
unlefs they belonged to fome European prince, or flate, 
to whofc factories they ought to be fent ; the power 

to 
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to guard the limits between the Britifh and the neighbour- 
ing provinces, and between one Britilh province and ano- 
ther. He propofed alfo, in 'certain cafes, to give to the 
Governor-general a negative voice on the a6ls of the Coun- 
cil ; fuch as, in determining on ‘the means to be ufed in 
quelling a fedition, or for repelling an invafion. In general,, 
that his powers-fliould be fimilar to thofe polTeffed by the 
Dutch governor at Batavia, with a refpohlibility for the 
manner in which he might exercife them. 


CHAP. I. 
' 


Sir John Clavering, in his correfpondence of 1776 and 'opinion of 
1777, advifed, that the Governor-general fhould have the Sjr johnCia- 
power of entering a noliprofe^ul^ and of fufpending capital 
punifliments, till his Majefty’s pleafure fhould be known ; 
that he fhould have tlmpower of profecuting fufpedted per- 
fons in the Supreme Court of Judicature, provided that they 
were not natives ; that he fhould have the power of laying 
on an embargo, of impreffing men, and fhips, of forming 
a militia, and, above all, that whatever powers were con- 
ferred on him, they fliould be diftindtly defined and mark- 
ed out, 

■ On thefe opinions, Mr. Lind has made the following re- Remariisof 
marks ; that in viewing the hiftory of the revenues of Jpon^thefe 
Bengal, &c. as far back as the reign of Acbar, in 1573? the options* 
rent-roll had amounted to 1,49,61,482 rupees; that from 
the accounts of the Company, Bengal had furniflied one 
million two hundred thoufand pounds, annually forinvefl- 
ments, after defraying all civil and' military charges; and 
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that the northern circars, and oul* ponefilons on the Co- 
romandel coaft, maybe expefted to furnifli half a million 
more ; that while the importance of thefe poficfTions, may 
lead us, on the one hand, to adopt the ftrongcfl 'meafurcs, 
thefe mcafures, on the other, ought only to be fuch as will 
accord with the culloms and prejudices of the inhabitants ; 
that the government of the Hindoos had been abfolute, 
while that of the Mahomedan conquerors had been ftili 
more fo, and yet, that both had preferved the rights of the 
Zemindars and of the Ryots ; that fo far were the Ryots 
from confidcring this fpecies of government to be an evil, that 
they looked up to it as the only one which could protedt 
them againft the oppreffions of the Zemindars, and inferior 
Muifnimen ofBcers ; that, therefore, any immature plan 
of reformation, foreign to the chara6lers of the people, 
might have the tendency of d'cprivjng Great Britain of its 
new dominions. On thefe accounts, he recommended, that 
the executive power, to be given to the government of 
Bengal, fliould approach nearly to that of the ancient Sou- 
bahdars, and thould not be defined by the Governor afji^ 
Council, but by the Governor m council, and that he 
fliould be ftyled His Majefly’s Lieutenant Governor-general ' 
and Captain-general of allJndia, receive his inftrudtion, 
under the fign manual, or from the Lords of the Treafury ; 
and be affifted by feven Counfeilors to .be appointed by the 
King. • In the event of the death of a Governor, he pro- 
pofed, that the fenior member of council fliould prefide, till 
His Majefty’s pleafure fliould be known ; that a fecretary 
fliould be appointed by His Majefty; who, in the event of 
c • , • his 
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his mifljcliavioiir, might be fufpcnclccl, or removed by the 
Governor-general and Council. In the event of the death 
or refignation of the fecrctary, that another might be named 
by them, till His Majcfly’s plcafnre could be knovn. He 
thought the counfcllors fliould be bound, by an oath, to 
attend to their duty diligently, not to divulge fccrcts, nor 
the advice which they may give to the Governor-general ; 
the fame oath, he thought, ought to be taken by the 
fccrclaiy, who, in particular, was not to divulge fccrcts, 
unlcfs reejuired fo to do by a<Sl of parliament. 

Mr Likd recommended, that the Governor-general 
fljould have the power of fummoning the Council ; but 
not that of making war or peace, with any Indian Prince, 
nor of laying on an embargo, nor of doing any public a6t of 
Government, till he fliould firfl have aflcmblcd the Council? 
and communicated the fubftance of it to them. That three 
of the members of Council fliould be prefent, on fuch an occa- 
fion, and fign the minutes of their proceedings, and that the 
copies and extracts fliould be authenticated by the fecretary; 
that all orders fliould be carried into execution in the name 
of the Governor, with the advice of the Council, and be 
figncd by him ; that if any dilFcrcncc of opinion Ihould arife 
in the Council, each member fliould have the right of 
giving his Icntiments, in writing, fliould fign it, and have 
it recorded ; that copies of fuch opinions, authenticated by 
the fecrctary, fliould be tranfmitted, with the refolu- 
tiohs, to which they referred, to the Lords of the Trea- 
fury and to the Court of Dirc6lors, If it fliould fo happen, 

that 


CHAP. I. 

' 
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CMAP. I. tEe Governor-general flioiiUl j^ropofe any rcroliition 

from which a majority, or the wliolc of tlic Council dif- 
fcntccl, then, that he fliouUi j-cquirc the rcafons of fuch 
cliflcnt to be given in writing, and to be figned by tlic dif- 
fentient members ; that the Governor {houid, then, difmifs 
the Council, but fummon it to meet in twenty-four hours, 
taking care, if any member of the Council Hiall have 
been abfent, to fummon him, and to furniOi him with a 
copy of the refolution, which had been diffented from ; 
that when the Council rc-aficmbled, tlic Governor Biould 
order the refolution to be then rend, and call upon the 
youngcfl; of the dilfcnting members, again, to give Ids opi- 
nion. If he, and the other members called upon, accord- 
ing to their feniorit}'', fliould flill continue to difient, or 
if one of the members, together with the Governor, flio.uld 
aflent (fuppoling three members and the Governor to be 
prefent) or if two fliould affent, fuppofing the number pre- 
fent to be four or live ; or if three fliould afient, fuppofing 
the number to be fix or feven ; then the refolution fliould be 
carried into immediate cfiedl. If, however, it fliould fo 
happen, that the whole Council' fliould differ in opinion, 
from the Governor, after he fliould have heard, and ordered 
> the reafons of the diffenttobc recorded, then, if he flill con- 
tinued of the fame opinion, he might fland up in his place, 
with his head covered, and laying his right hand on his 
hr.eafl, declare, that in. his judgment and confcience (or if a 
peer, upon his honor) it would be for the good of His Majefly’s ' 
fervice, the fafety of the flatc, and the welfare of the King’s 
dominions, that the refolution propofed, fliould be carried 

into 
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into execution. The refolution ought, then, to be recorded by 
authority of tlic Governor, and become as valid and binding 
as if it had pafled with the advice and confent of the Coun- 
cil. Four copies of the refolution ought immediately to be 
made out, and figned by the Secretary, two of which fliould 
be fent to England, by dificrent routes, over-land ; another 
by an exprefs vcirol, and the fourth, by the hrfl chartered 
flrip, to the Lords of the Trcafuiy ; and, along with each, 
copies of the rcafons of diflent, as they had been given into 
Council, by the difFcrcnt members. 

Mr. Lind thought, that it fliould be enadled to be law- 
ful for the Governor and Council, in His hlajcfly’s name, 
to declare war, or to conclude treaties of peace, to enter 
into treaties of commerce and alliance with Indian Princes 
or Rates, to levy and difeipline troops, and to order them 
on fciwice againft any of His Majcfly’s enemies. 

He was of opinion, that-thc Governor General ought to 
be entitled to dire6t the Attorney General to enter a mil 
profequi, in cafes prejudicial to His Majefty^s fervice, or to 
the intcrcfl of the Company. The Governor, alfo, ought to 
have the power of fufpending capital puniflimcnts, till His 
Majefty’s plcafure fliould be known. He fliould be authorized 
to feize on,, and fecure fufpedted perfoiis; and, upon exa- 
mination, after finding that his fufeipions lyere fupported by 
evidence, to oblige them to quit the Britifli territories. It 
would be expedient, alfo, that the Governor fhould have 
the power to. flop and examine all perfons who are not 

M poflefTed 
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poflcflcd of proper pafiports ; it being nnderftood that this 
power flioiiid not extend to ofliccrs who may have the King^s 
• commiffion, to the members of the Board of Trade, nor, 
in general, to the covenanted fervants of the Company; 
• nnlefs, upon information, fupported by credible witncfTcs, 
they Ihould be accufed of crimes, to be tried in the Supreme 
Court of Judicature’. He thinks the Governor-general ought 
not to be liable to be proceeded againft, by indidlmcnt, in 
any Court in Bengal : but if charged with treafon or felony, 
and the charge fupported by the oaths of two or more 
credible witnelTes, that then he fliould be fent to England, 
to be tried in the Court of King’s Bench. The more fully to 
guard againft the mal-adminiftration of the Governors, in 
the different prefidencics, they ought to have ample fala- 
ries, and to be prohibited, under the fevereft penalties, 
from having any concern in trade,, in loans, or in con- 
tra 6 ls. 


3d Queftion. 
Under what 
rcftriftions is 
the power of 
fubordinatc 
Icgilhuion to 
he cxcrcifcd ? 

Opinion of 
Mr. Cham- 
bers. 


3 d. By what Perfo7is, and under what Rejlndtions is the Power 
offubordifiate LegiJIation to be exereijed? 

Mr. Chambers was of opinion, that though no incon- 
veniency had hitherto arifen in Bengal, &c. from the powers 
excrcifed by the Governors and Councils, of making bye- 
laws ; yet that it might be expedient to form a General 
Affembly with legiftative power. That this affembly ought 
to confift of three diftin 6 l parts, viz. the Governor-ge- 
neral, the Supreme Council, and the Supreme Court of 

Judicature ; 
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•Judicature; that itfliould have the power of ena6ting,laws 
for Natives and Europeans, and of enforcing obedience to 
them by capital or other penal fandlions, provided fucli laws 
fhould not be contrary to the authority of the King and 
Parliament ; nor contrary to any eftabliflied law in England. 
The confent of each of thefe conftituent parts ought to be 
obtained before any law, can be deemed valid : it ought 
then to be tranfmitted to England, in the fame manner as the 
fubfiting bye-laws had been, for Plis Majefty’s approbation 
or difallowance.''^ He propofed that the Governor fhould 
be veiled with the power of convening, proroguing, or 
adjourning this alTembly. In all matters of public con- 
cern, its members ought to deliberate together, but to 
give their votes as feparate bodies. Referving to the Judges 
the liberty of retiring to any other place, and deliberating 
apart. The a6l of the majority of any one branch to 
be confidered as its voice ; and no a6l of the legillation to 
pafs unlefs there Iliould be prefent, befides the Gover- 
nor-general, three members of Council, and two of the 
Judges. For the purpofe of recording the proceedings of 
this alTembly, there fhould be a clerk, to be chofen and 
removeable by .the alTembly; and it would be expedient 
that this clerk fhould alfo be Tecretary of the revenue 
branch. In cafe of any divifion in the council, it 
would be proper that the Governor fhould have a ne- 
gative on their refolutions ; and if their votes were equal, 
the calling vote. 

Agreeably to ftatute 13 Geo. 3d. cap. 63. fee. 

, M 2 INIr. 
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CHAP, Mr. Hastings embraced the fame opinion ; butpropofedf 
Ofnnion of that tlic AiTcmbly iliould confift of two branches only, viz. 
Mi-.Hnftings. Govcmor-gencral and Council, and the Supreme Court 
of Judicature; and that, jointly, they fliould forma Su- 
preme Court of Revenue, under the title of Sndder Buannee 
Adauki. — That, in this capacity, the AfTcmbly ought to 
meet weekly, without fummons, or oftener, if bufmefs 
fliould require it, upon the fummons of the Governor. 


qplmon of Sir Elijah Impey adopted and explained more fully this 
Sj^Eiijahlm- Mr. Mailings, and propofed to give to the Af- 

fembly, fo conflituted, the powers of cnadting Jaws, and 
of enforcing the obfcrvance of them by capital or other 
puniflimcnts ; of regulating the police and taxes in Cal- 
cutta ; of laying duties on export, import, and tranfit trade ; 
of enadling rules for the pra6lice of courts of juftice ; and 
of ercdling new courts of juflice, with fuch authority as 
" the fituation of the different diflri'£ts might require. — ^That 
the cxercife of thefe powers might not be abufed, he thought 
no law ought to pafs unlcfs three members of the council, 
and two of the judges were prefent. And that a majority 
of the voices of each, fliould be rcquifite to give their de- 
cifions tiie force of law. That fuch law fliould not be in force 
till thirty days after it had been regiftered, andEnglifli and 
Perfian copies of it been affixed in the Court-houfe of Calcutta, 
and in thoinferior courts. That it fliould not be competent to 
the Aflembly to introduce any punifliment for crimes commit- 
ted by His Majefty’s European or Armenian fubjefts, that w'as . 
unknown in England, nor to inftitute any criminal profccu- 
tion agaiiift them, unlefs by a jury, in the Supreme Court, 

or 
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or in courts of ^tarter- Scjfm, held by a juftice of the peace, chap. l. 
From thefe privileges, however, he wilhed to except the 
clafs of Banditti, called Dekoits. That the Judges fhould 
tranfmit the laws paffed in this Affembly to the King and 
Council, and'that the Governor-general, fhould tranfmit co- 
pies of them to the Dire6lors. After His Majefty’s approba- 
tion, or difallowance of the law fhould be returned to Cal- 
cutta, he propofed, that it fhould be publifhed in the fame 
manner as the law originally had been, and that every perfon 
might have the power of appealing from a law fo paffed 
within fixty days after its publication in Bengal, and within 
the fame number of days after its publication in England. 

Mr. Lind makes the following obfervations upon thefe Mr. Linfs 
opinions. He thought that no inconveniency had arifen in Si^[hefeop"i! 
Bengal, &c. from the Governors and Councils, See. not hav- 
ing legiflative powers ; and that parliament was not called 
upon to enact laws for a new colony, but only to grant more 
extenfive regulations for a people, who had long had a con- 
ftitution of their own ; that the Britifh fubje'6ls in Hindoo- 
ftan having been habituated to law courts, correfponding to 
thofe in England, they would have no confidence in any le- 
giflation, but that which was known in the mother country. 

That laws eflablifhed by this new body might be inconfiftent 
with the manners, cuftoms, and interefts of the natives. 

That, by thefe propofitions, many of the fame laws might be 
applied to His Majefty’s European, Armenian, and Native 
fubje61:s. Of the two firfl of thefe claffes numbers refided 
within the Ditch at Calcutta,- and very few without it ; and 

of 
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of the lad clafs, many were far removed from the feat of 
government, and , could not be made to comprehend the 
meaning of the laws to which they were to be fubjected. 
He thought it a fpecies of abfurdity, that men, who were 
flrangers to a people, fliould be vefired with the power of 
making alterations in their laws, particularly in the criminal 
branch of them, and more fo in the fanftions by .which 
thefe laws were enforced. He conceived that, in this opinion, 
he- was fupported by the diftindlion which Sir Elijah Impey 
propofed, between the puniflrments applicable to His Ma- 
jefty’s European or Armenian fubjefts, and to the Natives 
and, upon the whole, that the objedts of this Icgiflation 
ought to be few and fimple, and fuch as might fafely be 
entrufted to the Governor and Council, who fliould be in-, 
veiled with power to make and ifliie rules and regulations 
for the good order and civil government of the provinces, 
and colledlion of the revenues ; leaving the laws of England, 
as the rule for Kis Majefty’s fubje6ls, and the laws of the 
country for the natives. He faw no impropriety in giving the 
Governor-general and Council, the power of making affe/T- 
ments, and levying taxes within the town of Calcutta, to 
fuch an amount as might be neceflary for the maintenance of 
the police ; nor did he think it inexpedient that they fliould 
have the power of proportioning the duties on import, export. 


'f" In a note, Mr. Lind fupports his opinion by the cafe of Nundcomar, about which 
tlicrc has been fo much controverfy ; and by a cafe mentioned by Mr. Francis, where 
an Indian having caught his wife in adultery, punifiied her, agreeably to the cuflonis 
of the country, by cutting off her nofc, and yet was tried for this deed by the laws of 
Jingland, and hanged. 

and 
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and tranfit trade ; but that the rules in this cafe, ought 
to be deliberately eftabli died, by being read at ihrec diftcrent 
meetings, and then figned, and approved of by the Governor. 
He concludes, that the judges ought to have no voice 
in the Legidative Council, in which they diould be called 
upon, to give advice only, and be aflidcd by the Roy- 
Royan, fuperintendant of the Khalfah, -Chief Canongoe, 
Chief Pundit, and Chief Moulavic. Whatever regu- 
lations might be enabled, he agrecd, that they ought to be 
firfl publidicd, a certain time, before they were in force ; 
and next tranfmitted to England for His Majefty’s appro- 
bation or difrdlowance. 

4. Under nji'hni and in ivhat manner ought the territorial 
revenue's to he coUecied? 


CHAP. I. 


4- Qiicftion, 
iindcr u'liat 
title, and in 
tvh.'iC manner 
ought the 
territorial re- 
venues to be 
collected ? 


IMr. Frakcis and General Clavering agreed, in con- 
fidering the anfwcr to this queftion, as involving in it all 
the circumdances upon which the prefervation of our In- 
dian podcriions depended. Mr. Francis thought that the 
Company had been in an error, both in confidering the 
Mogul, to be the proprietor of the foil, and in making this 
principle, the foundation of exactions, which, t::ci:gh. 
calculated for the exigencies of the moment, mn:: ulti- 
mately produce the ruin of the country. Freni the records 
of the Khalfa, from other authentic document?. n::i from 
the information of the oldcft fervants of the C:n:*'2n%', the 
progrefs of the revenue had been as follc'rs : Iz : /.:her 

conquered the Bengal provinces ana R:hh Tcercirrrh 


Hiftorical 
facts upon 
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formed the jummabnndy, or rent-roll, for the empire. 
He let the lands to the .Zemindars, on a moderate quit-rent, 
*V\\Q junwM^ for Bengal, including the .Circars of OrifTa, 
was 1,49,61,482 — 15. 2. rupees. This fnm diilers little from 
the rent raifed by Sujah Chan, in 1728, but is a crore Icfs 
than the lands were alTefled at in 1775. The record of this 
jumma was called iurmar ; turmar-jumma then meant the 
rent-roll, and was alfo called ^/^/or the originalyWw^. On 
this, a tuckjeem, or divifion account of the foubah was 
formed, fliewing the proportion which each zcminclary, per- 
gunnah, village, &c. was to bear., The, hereditary office' of 
Canongqe was then eftablifhed. This officer was to keep the 
accounts of the turmar and tuckfeem. In all transfers the 
turmar-jumma regulated the new grant. The jaghires of the 
Munfubdars were portions of this jumma, and the fees-of the 
Canongoes are ftill calculated upon it. The limits of pro- 
perty again were divided, by reference to the tuckfeem, and 
the mode of colle6lion was fimple. The Zemindar ‘paid 
the rent at the treafury ; if he did not, a temporary attach- 
ment of the lands took place. It is not known, whether 
the Zemindars were required by Government to .give pottalis, 
or leafes, to the Ryots ; but it is certain, that' the mijH, or 
ground-rent^ was the firft thing fpecified in fettling the pro- 
portion of the tuckfeem, to be paid by a particular tenant, 
and that upon it, alfo, all other taxes, whether permanent 
(Aboab) or occafional (Muthote) were proportioned ; and 
that the Ryot could not be difpoffeffed, fo long as he paid 
his quit-rent. Such were the rules, till the termination of 
the power of Sujah Chan, in 1739 or 1740. Though the 
Soubahdar frequently extorted fums from the Zemindar, 

■ .4 by 
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by way of a free gift, the jumma was invariable. In the 
time of Alivcrdi, who cut off the Ton of Sujah, the Zemin- 
dars were fo rich that they affiflcd him, during his wars witli 
' theMarhattas, with acroreand a half of rupees. I-Ic and his 
fucceffor Surajah Do^vlah were the firft who added the aboab 
or occafional taxes to the jumma, and by that encreafed the 
ground rents; and hence all teniporary taxes of this nature 
began to be made permanent. The jumma under Sujah Chan 
was 1,01,38,006 rupees ; under Surajah Dowlah 1,38,12,443 
rupees; under Cofim Ally 1,86,59,720 rupees. The nett 
rent propofed in 1776-7 was 1,77,73,775 rupees. The fum 
aftually colle6led was 1,36,88,614 rupees. When the 
Duannee was ceded to the Company, the ancient eftabliih- 
ments had been overthrown by Coffim Ally, the Zemindars 
difpoffeffed of their rights, and reduced to beggary, and 
wealthy families brought to ruin. The amount, however, 
demanded for revenue and for inveftments was daily made 
greater, and men of low rank and defperatc fortunes em- 
ployed as aumils to colled it. After the crop of the Ryot 
was on the ground, a new muthotc was laid on, and the 
improved made to pay for the deficiency of the unimproved 
land. Thofe emoluments which many of the natives had 
drawn from offices, in their diftridts, were feized on, and 
fines impofed upon them, which went into the general 
fund. The decline of refourccs, ncceffarily refulting from 
fuch oppreffions, were pointed out both by Mahomed 
Reza Chan, and by the moft intelligent of the Com- 
pany’s fervants. Supervifors were, therefore, appointed, to 
make accurate ftatements of the profits of the Zemindar, 

N- ; Farmer. 
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^ciiAV. Farmer, &c. all was fwept into the treafury ; and the fu- 
pervifors, inftcad of being a relief, laid the foundation of 
new opprcffions from having proceeded upon a valuation 
of the whole rents, including the profits of the Zemindar, 
Farmer, &c. Nor was this evil (fays Mr. Francis) remedied 
by the committee of circuit, appointed to fuccccd the fu- 
pervifors; for by letting the revenue to adventurers, they en- 
creafed the nominal rent, but the cncrcafc was only nomi- 
nal, for a balance remained due from 1772 to 1776 amount- 
ing to at lead a crorc of rupees. From thefe obfervations,. 
he concluded, that the Company had levied higher rents 
than the country could pay ; and that, from the leafes be- 
ing uncertain, and taxes encreafed, as land was cultivated, 
all incitement to induflry or improvement had ’been taken 
.away ; the Zemindar rendered defperate ; and the leafes of 
the Ryots, from this confufion, had become unintelligible.. 

Rrmt<jic« To remedy thefe evils, Mr. Francis proiiofed that the 
fiicin. juimnct, or rent-roll, fhould be fixed', recorded as unalter- 
able, and publiflicd to the people. That the whole d'e- 
mands upon the country, including Ghaziporc, fhould be 
founded upon an eftimate of the civil and military expenfes, 
the amount of inveftments and of contingencies"'^'. That 


> Mr, Lind, in a note, refers to two cAimates where an unappropriated balance 
would remain of 37,99,043.15 iiipecs, for unfoiefccu events*; but General Cl.ivcring,’ 
tlunudit that many of the aiticlcs for fcrvicc were calculated upon too nanow a fcalc^ 
and thcicfore he was ag.iiuA the remiAion of 10 per cent, on the collcflion. Mr. 
3 /ind obfcrtc", that the t Annate of chaigcs foi the civil cAabliflimcnt was too 
high. 3 
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■cVciy pofliblc relief fliould be given ' to the renters of the chap. r. 
Duannee lands, both on account., of the diftance of them 
from the capital, and of the poverty of the inhabitants. 

With thc'vicw of illuflratihg thefe propofitions, Mr. Francis 
thinks, that the medium receipts, of the lafl three years, 
ought to be taken as the rule for anTcffment, and that all 
temporary contributions ought to be abolhhed. That the 
iuckfeemy ought to be formed, and a copy of it given to the 
cutcherry of each diflritSl'. That regulailty of payment 
iliould be made the tenure upon which the Zemindar was 
to held his Icafc. If this tenure fliould not be fulfilled, 
then that a part of the zemindarry fnould be fold for pay- 
ment of the rent, and the balance paid back to the pro- 
pirietor. That in all fuch falcs, a preference ought to be 
given to the next heir of the Zemindar, but if fuch heir 
did not appear, or claim, then that a temporary duan, or 
Reward, fliould be appointed ; but, at the fame time, be 
declared to be incapable of becoming the purchafer. That 
the law rcfpccling the inheritance of zemindarrics ought 
to be altered, in fo far, that when a zemindarry was more 
in value than two lacs, Government might divide it among 
all the foils of the late proprietor ; when Icfs, vcfl it in 
the eldeft ; but, in this lafl cafe, oblige him to grant allow- 
ances for the maintenance of the younger fons. 

Mr. Hastings agreed with Mr. Francis in thefe lafl: pro- Opinion of 
pofitions, but General Claverifig thought, that the adoption gs*. 

of them would be a dangerous experiment, and at all e.vents, 
a fruiticfs one, becaufe it would be in oppofition to the, 

N 2 ■ ancient 
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advifes, cither that the Zemindars and Ryots fhould be re- char 
ftored by a£t of parliament ; or that an ad fliould pafs 
empowering the Govcrnor-gcner 3 -l- and Council to reftore 
them. If neither of thefe propofit.ions fliould be adopted, he 
recommends, that His Majefty fliould give it in inftruction 
to the Company to adopt this laft falutary meafurc. 

5. H01V arc ihe other Revenues to colleSled ? 

THEmoft valuable part of the revenue comprehended in Opinion of 

gjzaCe, from. Mr.HaiHngs, 

fait works. Upon this fubjed Afr- Hajings was of opinion, 
that till fuch time as a fettlement, of the lands could be 
made, no praiflicablc plan. could be formed for rendering the 
revenue from the fait. works prododtive. The ftate of this 
monopoly, in 1781, he fays, was as follows: The Com- 
pany, under the preffure of heavy demands, diredted 
their fervants to take the fait works out of the hands 
of private perfons, and to refumc them for the benefit of 
the Company ; expc6ting, from this meafure, to draw a 
revenue of 20,000 per annum* The contra6ts, in con- 
fequence, were put up at audlioP ; Jind the produce, 'du- 
ring the two firfl: years, amounted to 32,54,706 rupees. 

The redudtion of fthe revenue, in. fubfequent years, he 
fays, was owing to the external caufe of the importation 
of coafl: fait ; and to the internal one, of want of experi- 
ence in managing this .branch of the revenue. He there- 
fore propofes feveral ways by which the fait might be con- 
verted to the profit of Government. — i. By authorizing a 
free fale of fait, fubjea; only to a duty.— 2. By entruffcing 

to 
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CHA P.. 7 , to the Zemindars tlic property of the cottefies, lying within 
their zcminciarries, and take the payments in fait. — 3. To 
receive the payments, duties included, on the fame plan, in 
money. — 4. To let the. fait mahals by diftincl contract, in- 
• dependent, of the Zemindars, and to take the payment in^ fait. 
— 5. To take the payments,, upon the fame plan, -in money; 
He preferred the 3d ofthefc methods, bothbecaufc it would 
fecure a greater amount to Government, and becaufc it 
would remove many difficulties in managing bufinefs.'*^' 

• • ; i , . : ■ ■ h • ’ ' 

pbjcfi’ion to Sir John Clavering reprobated the putting the lands 
and the contracts for fait into different hands, and faid 
that the importation of foreign fait arofc from the mono- 
poly in i7.67,-,,tTJicing, by- evidence,' that the importation 
had been greater or lefs, ,in proportion as the monopoly had 
been granted, or prohibited. He propofed, therefore, to 
rcfVorC lire lands and fait farms to the Zemindars, and to 
put an additional rent on the lands for the fait works, 
leaving to the Zemindar, v/ithout any interference of the 
officers of cuftoms, to mahnfaclurc as much fait, as hcplcaf- 
ccl. and to fell it where he could; concluding, that this 
rvouM produce more than '^.100,000 per annum of revenue ; 
reduce the price of fait to the inhabitants ; and prevent the 
exportation of' coin, and the importation of coaft fait. Mjl*. 

Mr. Lind, in a note, refers to a paper entitled, “ An Abftra<n: of the Prime Coft 
' of Salt for the Years 1772, 1777, and 1774..” In the firft of thefe years (according 
to ' tliit paper) tic profii was 18,51,952. 14 rupees; in the next, 14,02,753. 2 . 6* 
rupees’; but the Ratement for the laft two of thefe years being Tnadc, partly, by'cfti- 
inatc could not bc_dcpcndcd upon. 
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Francis, who had formerly preferred the firfl: fcheme of CHAP. i. 
Mr. Haftings, afterwards agreed in. this opinion of General ' 
Clavering. 

The three great monopolies, at this jundlnre, were that 
of fait, that of opium, and that of faltpctre : we have al- the 
ready given the opinions upon the firR of thefe. Mr. 

Francis was for aboliftiing the fecond, and'fubjedting opinm 
to a duty of thirty ficca rupees per maund ; and he was for 
abolilliing the laft, as the only means of lowering the 
price. In general, he gives it as his opinion, that if there 
is one great monopolift, then a number of individuals mufl 
be precluded from employing their little capitals; and if 
this monopolift {hall be under the authority of Government, 
in cafe of a difpute, there is no impartial tribunal to 
which to apply for juflice. He therefore concludes, that if 
the Company are to be merchants, all their inveftments 
ought to proceed fiom contradls, till fuch time as improve.- 
ments in the manufadtures will admit of ready money pur- 
chafers. Sir John Clavering agreed with Mr. Francis in 
his general ideas againfl monopolies, but held thofe of 
opium and of faltpetre to be exceptions; and that the quan- 
tities of thefe articles required for the inveftments mufl be 

* I 

purchafed, at the Prefidency, by the Company. 

Mr. Lind concludes, on the whole of thefe opinions,. VTi. Lhd’s 
that from every part of the evidence, the fait works ought 
to be let together with the lands, and leafes to be granted to 
the 'Zemindars, That the invefbments ougjit to be pror 

vidcJ 
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vided for by contra 6ls, as foonas tlicftate of the mannfadtures 

will admit of it; and that it would be of eflential fervice to 

the Company if they made their purchafes with ready 

money. 

*■ . 

6. How, and hy whai Comis Jlmdd JnJlke be admhnjlercd in 
the Briti/h Provmces in India ? 

Mr. Hastings and Mr. Barweli. propofed, as an an- 
fwer, that the jurifdidtion of the Supreme Court Ihould be 
extended over all the provinces without limitation. That 
the ancient courts of Nizamut and Duannee fliould 
be continued ; but that a controul over them ihould be 
veiled in the Supreme Council and the Judges ; and that 
the Provincial Councils fliould be veiled with judicial au- 
thority, in the internal diftridls, as well as become courts 
of revenue. It was upon this plan that Sir Elijah impey 
drew up the heads of a bill. 

Mr. Francis and General Clavering blend their views 
of the judicial power with the'ir general fyftem for govern- 
ment ; the form which they propofed approached to the 
ancient Afiatic. In it, the Muflulmen chiefly were to be 
invcfled with offices of truft, while the cultivation of the 
foil was to be left with the Hindoos, whofe property it had 
been. They propofed to fettle the duties at fixed rates ; and 
thought that the Company, like other merchants, fhould be 
obliged to go to maiket, to purchafe their inveflments, and 
that the natives fliould be left with their cuftoms, laws, 

, 5 and 
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and religions : concluding that in this way the Moguls go- 
verned ihcir conquered Hindooftan. 

Mr. Hastings taking, as the ground of his reafoning, 
a plan of government which he had propofed in council, 
in 1772, recommended the eftablifliment of the following 
courts of juftice. The firfl court was to be the Sudder 
Di(a?i}}cc Adaukt^ which fliould confift of the Governor-gene- 
ral, the Chief Juftice and other Judges, the Roy Royan, and 
the chief officers of the Khalfa : three of thefe were to com- 
pofe a court, one of whom muft be a member of Council, 
and one a member of the Supreme Court of Judicature. 
Though this court was to be a court of appeal, it was, at the 
fame time, to have the power of receiving new exhibits, 
and of examining new witneftes. It was to decide on per- 
fonal property, above the value of a thoufand rupees, and 
on all cafes of malguzary lands, or lands paying a rent to 
Government, and was to fit once a week. Mr. Chambers 
objedted to the name of this court, as implying that the 
diftindlion between Nizamut and Duannee had not been 
aboliflicd. 

3 Mr. Hastings, fecondly, propofed to eftablifii provhicial 
Courts, to confift of the provincial Councils, at their ufual 
meetings, affifted by the provincial Duans, Canongoes, 
Moulavies, and Pundits. Thefe courts were to hear and 
determine on the complaints of the inhabitants, or remit 
them to the inferior courts, from which this was to 
be confidered as a Court of Appeal. Thefe provincial 

O courts 
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^ciJAP. 1, courts were to keep regular records, cjitradls . from whicb_, 
were to be held as evidence, when the cafe was -brought by 
appeal to the SndJcr Duannee jldaukt. Mr. Chambers, to 
produce thefe ends, propofed to divide’ Bengal, Bahar and 
OrifTa into eight zillas ; of which Bahar was to be divided 
into fouth and north. He thought the jnrifdidtion of thefe 
courts flionld be confined entirely to revenue cafes. 

> 

Mr. Hastings, thirdly, propofed a court of Adaulct 
Diianme Zillujant, to be fuperintended by one of the members 
of the Provincial Council, in rotation, affifted by 'the Provin- 
cial Duan, Canongoc, and one Moulavie, and one Pundit, to 
be named by the Governor General and Council, In this 
court the complaints of the inhabitants were to be heard, 
in the firfi; inftance, and appeals from it might be carried 
to the Provincial Council. It was to fit three times a week, 
in the principal town of each divifion, and copies of its pro- 
ceedings, with abftradts, were to be fent before the 5th 
day of every month, to the Provincial Council, to be by 
them forwarded for record in the Supreme Court. Sir 
Elijah Impey propofed that the Judge of this court iliould 
he a fenior fervant of the Company, and be continued in 
his office qiiaindiu fc bene geferti. In oppofition to this opi- 
nion Mr. Chambers did not think it neceflary that the Judge 
fliould be one of the fervants of the Company. 

I 

The fourth court, propofed by Mr. Haftings, was that 
of Adaulct Duamiee Mofujfel, or fubordinate Country Revenue 
Court, to fit in diftrifts where no Court of AdauletDuannec 
' e Zillajaut ' 
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Zillajaut was ufually held. This inferior court was to con- 
fill of the Naib, the Canongoe, one Moulavie, and one Pun- 
dit, to be chofen by the Governor-general and Council, and 
to be held four times a week, or oftener, in the principal 
Cutcherry of each diftridt. From the decifions of this court 
appeals might be made to the Provincial Courts. 

With the object of removing the difficulties which might 
arife in eftablifliing thefe courts, Mr. Haftings propofed that 
all the forms and rules obferved by the late government ffiould 
be held to be legal. That the Roy Royan and Superinten- 
dant of the Khalfa records, fliould, when required by the 
Governor-general and Council, or by the Supreme Court of 
Judicature, or by an individual, have the power of iffuing 
warrants, and of fummohing witnefles, but not that of iii"- 
fli6ling punifliments, or of detaining parties or witne/Tcs 
longer than 48 hours, or no longer than fliould be neceflary 
for their examination. He thought, alfo, that they fliould 
have the power of apprehending any farmer, or fub-farmer, 
againfl; whom complaints had been entered in the Provincial 
Council, and of fending him before it. In his exercife 
of this power, however, the Judge ought to be pofle (Ted of 
the letter of the Provincial Council, fpecifying the caufe for 
which the warrant was required, and that the letter 
ought to be recorded. To guard againfl every fpecies of 
oppreflion, the party ought to have a right of com- 
plaint to the Supreme Court, againfl the Provincial Council. 
.On this lafl article, Mr. Chambers preferred the mode of in- 
dldtment to that of adlion ; but Mr.’Haftings propofed giving 
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to the Supreme Court, not only the power of fending down 
cafes to the inferior courts, but of evoking any caufe which 
Riali be pending before fuch court. 

The Criminal Jurifdidlion, Mr. Haftings propofed to 
lodge in two courts ; the Nizamut Sudder Adaukt^ and the 
Foujdary Adaulet : both to be formed upon’ the bafis of that fyf- 
tem of government which he had fuggefted in Council, in 
1772. To the Darogah of the Nizamut Sudder Adaulet, 
under the title of Naib Nazim, he propofed to give the 
power of confirming or mitigating the punifliments decreed 
in the Futwah, or fcntence of the Nizamut, and of ififuing 
warrants for execution ; but thefe to be fubjedt to the revi-. 
Con and confirmation of the Governor- General and Council, 
He was of opinion, that the Foujdary Adaulet fhould have 
more .extenfive powers than it was anciently Veiled with, 
particularly, that the Judges of it fhould not be liable to any 
adlion or punilhment, for what they might have done, in the 
regular difeharge of their duty, and fhould only be made ac- 
countable to the Nizamut Adaulet, which was to be under the 
controul of the Governor-general and Chief Juftice ; upon 
this iafl point. Sir Elijah Impey was of opinion, that the 
power of the Darogah fliould be transferred to the Governor- 
general and Chief Juflice, with a provifo, that they were 
not to encrea.fe any punifhraent to capital-, unlefs the offence 
fhould be felony in England without benefit of clergy. Mr. 
Chambers was for prohibiting capital punifliments, unlefs 
for fuch crimes as the general Aflembly fhould adjure 
to be worthy of death, ' 

hr 
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In addition to thefe Courts of Juftice, Mr. Haflings brought ^chap. l 
forward a plan for the police of Calcutta, in which he propofed. of Police for 
to divide the city into eight diftri(51:s,'each to be under a Cut- 
wall to be nominated by the Governor-general and Council, 
from among the fed which formed the majority of the inhabi- 
tants in each divifion. Thefe Cutwalls were to be fubjedt to a 
Superintendant of Police. They were to have the power 
of imprifoning for twenty-four hours, and of ordering a 
punifliment to the extent of twenty laflies with a rattan. 

They were every day to make their reports to the Superin- 
tendant, who might encreafe the number of lafhes to fifty. 

Sir Elijah Impey was of opinion, that the fame plan ought to 
be extended to the other towns within the Britilh provinces. 

With the view of rendering the whole of this judicial fyf- • ■ 
tern efficient, Mr. Hajlmgs thought, that there fliould be 
an Advocate of the Company, for the management of fuits, 
in which they were, diredlly or indiredtly, parties ; and an 
Advocate for the Crown, who, upon information, ffiould 
profecute offenders in all cafes in which His Majefty’s inte- 
refts were concerned. 

I 

- Such are the outlines of the plan, on which Sir Elijah improve- 
Impcy drew up a bill, though he introduced into it fome al- Spropofed 
terations, viz. he propofed to extend the jnrifdidion of the 
Supreme Court over all the countries that were, or mio-ht 
become fubjedt to the Company : and to veil it with 
Admiralty Jurifdidlion, giving to it the power of trying 

acceffaries,, 
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acceiTaries, when the principal was not within the Com- 
pany’s territories. He thought it fliould poffefs the power 
of granting probates, and letters of adminiftration to the 
heirs of perfons leaving elFecls within its jurifdiclion. To 
diminifh the expenfe of law fuits, no depofitions fliould be 
reduced to writing, unlefs in cafes which might be brought 
by appeal to the King in Council. When cafes were referred 
to arbitration, the decifionsofthe Arbitrators might be made 
Rules of Court, and punifhments inflidted on them when 
they adfed in a corrupt manner. He pi;opofed empowering 
this court' to decide in all fuits, of a civil nature, between 
the Company and His Majefty’s fubjedls, European and 
-Armenian, or between thefe fubjedts and thofe of other 
nations, within the Britifli provinces, either when the cafe 
. exceeded the fum of five thoufahd current rupees, or when 
the Juftices fhould certify, that it was requifite for the cafe 
to be tried in that court. In general, he thought, that the 
Supreme Court ought to have a controul over all other courts, 
in the fame manner as the Court of King’s Bench has in En- 
" gland, except over the Sudder Duannee.AdauIet, of which 

the Judges were themfelves members. He propofed, that all 
Judges of the inferior courts fhould be amenable to the Su-' 
preme Court ; and that Sheriffs ought to be appointed, with 
power to iffue writs, to be executed in the diflant provinces. 
That the Provincial Councils fhould be empowered to take . 
and juflify bail, and that the Supreme Court fhould have 
the right of appointing Commiffioners to flate interrpgato- 
ries, • as is done in the Court of Chancery, in England ; and 
that the refult ought to be held as legal evidence. 


To 
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. To conciliate this fyftem, with the nfages' of the natives. 
Sir Elijah Impey propofed, -that Pundits, Moulavies, Canon- 
goes, &c. the Roy Royan, and fuperintendant of the Khalfa 
records, Ihould attend the court of Sudder Duannee Adaulet, 
he confidered as officers of it ; and that a copy of the Hindoo 
laws, and the decifions of the Pundits upon them, fhould 
be depofited in the Supreme Court, and held as authority 
in all queftions in which the natives of this clafs were parties. 
He was of opinion, that the clerk of this court ffiould 
have powers fimilarto thofe exercifed by the .clerks of the 
Court of King’s Bench. That he fhould be entitled' to 
fue for fines and forfeitures, which were to be at the 
difpofal of His Majefly; but that part of thefe fines, till 
difpofed of, might be employed in fnpporting fuch fuits 
of the natives as came before the court, in forma pan- 
peris. The fums fo arifing, to be placed out at interefl, 
and the clerk of the court to receive and be anfwerable 
for fuch interefl;, ’till the .ifl; day of every January, 
when it fhould be lodged in the diands of the Go- 
vernor and Council, for the public fervice. Sir Elijah 
Impey was farther of opinion, that the Supreme Court 
fhould be vefted with power to try cafes of treafon, and 
. that it, as alfo the inferior courts, Ihould be entitled 
to appoint their refpeftive ferjeants and officers. To 
prevent all undue influence, in criminal cafes, the members 
of the Foujdary courts fliould be prohibited from hav- 
ing any communication with the parties-, except in court, 
and from receiving any prefents or gratuities of them. 

To , 
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To facilitate the recovery of fmall debts, he propofed giv- 
ing to the head farmer of every pergunnah, the fame kind 
of jnrifdidlion, which Courts of Confcience, have in Lon- 
don; but, in Calcutta, to veft that power in the Court of 
Requefts ; he thought it might be expedient to appoint a 
Coroner for Calcutta, • and that he, and in general all the 
officers of juftice, fhould be obliged to take the -oaths of 
allegiance and of office. As the Company came to the pof- 
feffion of their territories in Auguft, 1765, that period 
might be fixed upon, as the epocha, from which preferip- 
tion fhould be reckoned. To protect the Ryot from op-' 
preffion, it fhould be flrictly enjoined, that no demand 
fhould be made upon him, beyond the amount of his pottah 
or leafe ; nor fhould any faxes be impofed which had been 
abolifhed by the Company. Farther, to prevent oppreffion, 
he recommended taking away all private authority from 
the creditor of imprifoning his debtor ; and to prevent 
•ufury, intereft fliould not, in any cafe, be allowed to exceed 
1 2 per cent. As great injuflice had arifen from Europeans 
flying from the Company’s dominions it ought to be declared, 
that no European, who had refided in the Britifh provinces, 
fliould be permitted to enter into the ferviceof any Indian 
Prince, without firft receiving a licence from the Governor- 
general. And on the whole, that this adt fhould be pub- 
liflied in the Supreme Court, at a meeting fpecially held for 
that purpofe, and in one month after fuch publication, all 
courts, except thofe appointed under this adf,. fhould ceafe 
and determine ; and that fuch cafes, as might be pending in 
fhefe courts, fliould be transferrable to thofe which were to 

4 be 
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be fubftituted in their place. If the Governor-general, with CHAP. i. 
the powers given him by this a6t, lliould refufe to appoint 
IlierifFs, &c. the appointments might take place by a Man^ 
damns from the Supreme Court. 


Sir John Clavering, Mr. Francis, and Colonel Mon- Oppofite fyf. 
SON propofed very different views both of government and johnCkver- 
of jurifdidlion, from thofe recommended by 'Mr. Haftings 
and Sir Elijah Impey. They confidered the eftablifhment of 

• 1 -11 r r 1 Monfon. 

provincial councils to be a mealure fundamentally wrong ; 
that there ought to be but one deliberative council, and that 
all powers delegated by it, fhould be declared to be purely 
official. Mr. Francis, in particular, held it to be abfurd, that 
any government fhould have in the fame branch of it both 
executive and deliberative powers; fince in the exercife 
of them, it could not plan with wifdom, nor difpatch with 
celerity ; he therefore prefered giving the functions of the 
council, as a Board of Revenue, to fupervifors a6ling 
'under a commiiTion, and with a falary. He thought, 
however, that .the power of the fupervifors fhould be only 
temporary, and that, at all events, it fhould continue no 
longer, than till the Zemindars could be re-eftablifhed, 
the Ryots receive their pottahs, and the rents be in the 
courfe of regular payment to the Khalfa ; that the power 
of thefe fupervifors might be efficient, he propofed, veiling 
them with a particular fuperintendence over the Duannee 
Adaulet Zillajaut ; that they fhould be attended by the 
foujdary officers, and by men learned in the laws of Hin- 
dooftan. In particular, that they fhould have the power 

P ' of 
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of cliccking monopolies, nnd of removing vexatious impe- 
diments to trade : The cflabliflimcnts of liie Company’s Rr- 
vants would, by thefe means, be diminiflicd, and their 
receipts and payments brought into the fimplc forms of bu- 
fmefs. Before difmifllng the provincial councils, he recom- 
mended, that tlicy jiliould be required to give, i. An exact 
rcgiflcr of the landed jwoperty. 2. A table, fpccifying the 
three lafl years receipts. 3. A chara6lcr of each Zcmind;ir 
and the fituation of his family. It \v:is by the foujdary ju- 
rifdiction that in the ancient conflitution, the Zemindar be- 
came bound for the peace of his difl ri(51:, and to make good the 
damages done by on’cntlcrs in it. To this duty llic Zemindar 
was compelled by the foujdary, and the taxes levied from 
his cxcrcifc of it, formed an article of revenue, termed 
Abonh Foujdary, The Zemindar ought to be not merely 
the colIc£lor of the revenue, but a fubordinatc inflrumcnt 
of civil adminiftration. On his reflitution, therefore, he 
ought to be required to keep up the ancient iifngcs, fuck 
as the reparation of roads and of bridges, the infpcclion 
of plantations, See. It was, upon the whole, his, and the 
deliberate opinion of the gentlemen who a6lcd with him, 

, that Bengal, &c. could not be held by Great-Britain, if its 
inhabitants fliould be fubje^ted to the BritiQi laws only ; a 
conclnfion which he fupportsby a reference to Mr. Vcrclft’s 
obfervations. It was in vain to think of rendering the Du- 
annec Courts, till the Zemindars fliould be rcflorcd, ade- 
quate to the purpofes for which they were inflituted. In 
their then flatc, the moft powerful of the parties in a , 
revenue caufe, was in effect in the Judge, nor could the 

fyftem 
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which he himfelf' recommended, be made efficient cHa p. i. 
in the hands of an Ehglifhman, unlefs he was 'affifted by 
perfons inftrndled in the laws of the Hindoos, and of the 
Mahomedans ; had a falary that made him independent ; 
took the oath of office ; was made removeable ad culpam^ 
and made refponfibie to the Governor and Council. 

Jufticc, in this way, might be accommodated to the 
manners of the people, and to their ancient inftitutions ; 
but the delays and expenfes of the Englifh law would 
ill fuit the fimple manners of the. natives ; and, at all 
events, thefe laft fliould never be left to the mercy of 
attornies and lawyers. 


Mr. Lind obferves, in general, upon thefe different opi- 
nions, that it is an admitted point, by all parties, and by 
all writers, that the laws and ufages of Hindooflan ought 
to be continued in force, and that the Supreme Court of 
Judicature would require aids from them, in the adminiftra- 
tion of juftice. If this be the fad, in fo far as regards the 
Supreme Court, where fuits muft terminate ; it certainly 
cannot be lefs fo in the Subordinate Courts, in which the da- 
tives are almoft in eveiy cafe the parties. The ancient ufages 
may have been perverted, amid the revolutions, which Hin- 
dooftan has experienced ; but it certainly is more pradtica- 
ble to reform thefe laws, than to introduce a fyftem,- fo- 
reign to the manners of the people. In criminal cafes, the 
ufages of the. Englifh law, in particular, -in taking a perfon 
into cuftody, would deprive a Hindoo of the privileges of 
his caft, and difgrace him' for ever ; and it certainly' would 

Pa be 
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be the highcft cruelty to expofc the natives to the expenfes 
of Eiiglifli kw-fuits, when they could not^benefit by the 
iflue. We may offer them the benefit of our laws (fays he) 
but we ought not to force them to accept of it. 

From the whole, he draws the following chain of iiir 
ferences ; that the jurifdi{Sl;ion of the Supreme Court ought 
to be limited, in criminal cafes, to the Europeans, or Ar- 
menian fubje6ls of the King, and to their defeendants ; 
that, in civil cafes, this jurifdidtion fliould be limited to 
parties of the fame defeription, or to cafes where the 
parties, in the contra6t, have flipulatcd an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of Judicature ; that ^ an appeal might 
be made from the Mayor’s Court to the Supreme Court ; 
that the Supreme Court ought to have admiralty jurif- 
di6lion; that it ought to have the power of trying ac- 
ceffaries, of granting probates, letters of adminiftration, See. 
of preventing the reducing depofitions to writing, unlefs 
the cafe fliall admit of an appeal to the King in Council, 
and of rendering all fubmiffibns to arbitration, a rule of 
court ; that the King’s advocate, or attorney, ought to have 
the power of bringing inferior officers of juftice before the 
Supreme Court ; and individuals, the power of preferring 
indictments for aCts of corruption, againfi: the judges of 
the inferior courts, referving to the Governor-general the 
right of entering, by the Attorney-general, a 7wli profequi ; 
'that the judges of the Supreme Court, ought to make an- 
nual circuits, and the clerk of it to have the power of fuing 
for fines, the amount of which fliould be paid to a receiver 
, 6 ■ appointed 
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appointed by the Governor-general and Council ; that .a CHAP. 
Coroner fliould be appointed for Calcutta, and in the 
principal town of every diflrid, and an Advocate-general 
for the King; that hard labour fliould be inftituted as a 
puniflimcnt, in place of banifhmcnt; that the Hindoos 
ought to be tried by their laws, and the Mahomedans by 
their laws : As the power in the Supreme Court of exer- 
cifing controul, in revenue cafes, had fometimes diftrelTed 
the inhabitants, and impeded the colledtions ; that therefore 
a Supreme Court of Appeal in revenue cafes fliould be infli- 
tuted ; fuch a court ought not to confift of the Governor- 
general and Council alone, for then the moft powerful party 
would be the judge; nor.of the Governor and Council and 
Judges, for then there would be a perpetual diverfity of opi- 
nion: but fliould be compofed offeven judges, nominated by 
the Governor-general and Council, three of them to be of 
council, one of them feledled from the puifne judges of the 
Supreme Court, and three of them, European fubjedts of the 
King. This court ought to fit once every month, or oftener, 
be aflifted with the advice of the principal officers of the 
Khalfa, decide by a majority of votes, and the fenior mem- 
ber, prefent, have the cafting vote. The decrees of this 
court to be final, and, after decifion, that it fliould not be 
entitled to receive frefli exhibits, or examine new witneffes *■. 

To prevent corruption, adequate falarics ought to be given 
to the members of it ; that in pett}’-, civil, or criminal cafes, 
between the natives, the jurifdidlion of the Zemindars ought 

* In a note it is obferved, that this would be a departure from the Englifli jurif- 
prudence without reverting to that of Hindooftan. 

to 
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to be reftored to them, leaving to the parties the right of ap- 
peal from their decrees, to the Duannee or Foujdary Courts. 
That in each diftridl, there ought to be aMofuffel Duannee 
Adaulet, to take cognizance of civil cafes, and a Foujdary 
Court to judge of crimes and mifdemeanors, and that both 
of thefe courts fhouldbe aflifted by the members of the coun- 
cil ; that the power of the Darogah fhould be continued 
under the controul of the Governor-general ; that the Cut- 
wall, or fuperindant of the police, fl'jould not be permitted 
to infiidl punilliment on European or Armenian fubjedts ; 
but only have the power of fending them before a ju (lice 
of the peace; that judges, of every defcription, (pending the 
fuit) fliould be prohibited from converfing with the parties 
out of court, or receiving prefents of any kind; or having 
any concerns in trade ; that they fliould take the oath of 
allegiance and of office ; that courts fhould be inftituted 
for the recoveiy of fmall debts; that the interefl of money 
fhould be legally fixed, and upon an annual fettlement, when 
due, that it fhould be added to the principal fum on open- 
ing a new account ; that Sir Elijah Impey’s plan for the 
publication of the a£t fhould be followed that the Court 
of Directors fhould be obliged to deliver to the Lords of the 
Treafury, exact and unmutilated copies of all their advices 
and difpatches ; for, fince the Company have become a fpe- 
cies of intermediate fovereigns, the Proprietors, in a Gene- 
ral Court, cannot be competent judges of the foreign poli- 
tical tranfa^ions of their fervants ; that the powers of the 
Proprietors fhould be limited to the following, viz. of 
elefting Directors, of making Bye-Laws, and of fet- 
tling 
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dine: their Annual Accounts ; that the Directors fiiould 
liavc the q\ialirication of two thoufand pounds flock, 
fhonld be cliofcn annually, and be reduced to fifteen ; that 
the King riiould have the power of apjiointing the Chair- 
man and fix of the DircAors; and the Company of ap- 
pointing the Deputy Chairman, and the remaining number 
of the Directors. 

Though it was nccchary, in dating the different opi- 
nions of the fervants of tlie Company, upon the fydems 
of government and of junfditflion foiled to our Imlian do- 
minions, to bring the wliole under llic particular fubjc6ls 
wliich they examined, and to contrad wiili tlicm the 
opinions which were offered by a man of ability, when he 
was digeding them into order, we diould not furnidi tlic 
Public with a full review of tlicfc intcreding memoirs, if 
feme attention was not paid to Mr. Hadings’s plan of 1772. 
As a fervant of the Company, he certainly had the bed 
opportunities of information : he iiad paffed tiiroiigh all 
the gradations of oflicc, up to the rank of Govcinor-gcncrnl. 
In this dation he difeovered uncommon ntdivity ami po- 
litical talents. It is for his juelgcs and for podciity to pro- 
nounce whether his mcafurcs were right or wioim. 

In a letter from Mr. Madings and Mr. B.irwcll to the 
Court of Dircaors, dated the i8th of |amiai y 1^76, tlicy 
inform them, that they fend tiium a plan for the better 
adminidration of judicc in the piovinccs of Jlcngal, See. 
as they aic of opinion, that the late acl inlVim’ed on 

the 
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^CHAP. l.^ the rights granted by Parliament to the Governor- 
general and Council ; and that it had become an im- 
pediment to the current bufmefs of the revenue. After 
paying a compliment to the moderation and wifdom of 
the Judges, they obferve, that the undefined charadlers 
of the courts which had been eftabliihed, required a re- 
form, and then offer the following fyflem. 

The principles upon which this plan proceeded were — 
That the government in India fhould be made an intire one ; 
the powers which it is permitted to exercife fliould be legally 
annexed to it ; the diftindtions of Nizamut and Duannee 
fhould be abolifhed ; the Britifli fovefeignty, through what- 
ever channel it may pafs, fhould be fupreme ; the adls of 
Government fliould be fecure againft interruption from 
warrants and writs, iffued by the Supreme Court of Ju- 
dicature. 

Mr. Hastings had ftated moft of thefe principles in Coun- 
cil, in Auguft 1772. They were, afterwards, examined and 
improved upon, and the Provincial Councils were eftablifhed 
in December 1773. In January 1776, he propofed (as has 
been already noticed with his explanations) the following 
Courts of Juftice for civil cafes, viz. i. The Sudder Duannee 
Adaulet, or Superior Court. 2. The Provincial Councils. 
3. The Courts of Adaulet Duannee Ziliajaut, or Provin- 
cial Duannee Courts. 4. The Courts of Adaulet Duannee 
Mofuffel, or Subordinate Duannee Courts. In the pre- 
ceding comparifon of opinions, the nature'of thefe propofed 

courts 
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courts has been delineated. He alfo propofed to eftablifh, chap. t. 
as Criminal Courts — i. The Nizamut Sudder Adaulet. ' ^ ^ 

a. The Courts of Foujdarry Adaulet, 

To accommodate thefe courts to the actual fituation of 
Hindooftan, Mr. Haflings and Mr. Barwcll propofed to give 
a fpccies of Icgiflativc power to the Governor-general and 
Council together with the chief Juftice and Judges, af- 
fembled in the Duannec Court, for the purpofc of forming 
fuch rules and ordinances as they might think ncceflaiy 
and expedient for the good government of the country, 
and the welfare of the natives ; fubje^t, however, to revifion 
by His MajcHy, agreeably to the A61; 13th of His reign. 

In examining the preceding opinions, the nature of this 
Icgiflativc power has been already detailed. 

Sir Elijah Impey, by dire6lion of the Council, drew up sirEiijahim- 
a bill, with the obje6l of confolidating thefe judicial and foJndgj'oa 
Icgiflativc powers in our Afiatic provinces. Though the 
greatefl: part of the particulars comprehended in this bill, 
have already been recited, it may be proper, in this place, 
to ftate the principles upon which it was founded, and to 
fubjoin the recommendation of -it by Mr. Haflings and 
Mr. Barwcll. 

The preamble flates, that the foie fovercignty of the 
Britifli provinces in the Eafl-Indics, at prefen t, fubjedt 
to the government and controul of the Company, Ihould be 
vefted in His Majefly, and his heirs, &c. referving to the 

Indian 
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Indian Princes the rights which they now enjoy, or -which, 
have been fecured to them by treaty with the Company ; 
and that the Company fhould retain the privileges which it 
exercifes, either under the authority of acts of parliament, 
or under its exifting charter. After recapitulating the 13th 
of the King, for eftablifhing a Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture, and fpecifying the other kinds of jurifdi<Siion,. fucli 
as thofe of admiralty, &c. already taken notice of, it con- 
cludes, that the Supreme Court fhould have the fame 
powers, privileges, and prerogatives which are enjpyed by 
His Majefty’s Courts of King’s Bench in Great-Britain ; and' 
that for the natives, courts of juftice in conformity to the 
artangements of Mr. Haftings ’and 'Mr. Barwell ought to be 
conftituted. The principal deviations, in this bill, from 
the whole of the preceding plan, they fay, confift in the ^ 
“ jurifdidlion refpedliveiy affigned to the Provincial Coun- ' 
“ cils, and to the Courts of Adaulet Duannee Zillajaut. 
“ The former are reftridled to the cognizance of fuch 
caufes only as had an immediate relation to the public 
“ revenue; the' latter are intirely freed from dependence- 
“ on, and connection wdth the Provincial Councils; and 
“ inverted with a jurifdiclian, in all cafes, which do not 
“ appertain to the revenue; and even in the trial of 
«« complaints from the Ryots againft the inferior agents 
of the colledlions, for exadions not warranted by their 
“ pottahs or leafes. For although thefe, as matters of reve- 
“ nue, fhould be properly cognizable by the Provincial Coun- 
“ cils, yet from innumerable inflances of this kind of op-- 
“ preffion, which, we apprehend, will occur whenever 

“ the 
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the R 5 "ots {hnll have a refource, provided for their re- CHAP, 

“ drefs, they would prove too heavy a charge upon the 
“ Provincial Councils, and encroach too much upon the 
“ time, which they ought to bellow on the receipt and 
“ manacrement of the larG:er collections.” 

We prefume not, he concludes, to look beyond our own 
local knowledge ; but we dare venture to pronounce, that 
it will be impofiiblc to govern the people of this country, 
by the fixed rules of law and juflicc, under any fyflem, how- 
ever judicious, which fliall not have the fan6lion of fove- 
reign authorit}'-, cfpccially with courts which are to exercife 
a concurrent jurifdiction, with the high powers granted by 
Parliament to the Supreme Court of Judicature 

Though this plan, and the bill which arofe out of it, are inferences 
merely articles in the hiflory of opinions refpe6ling India, [hf^u-hok'^f 
hints may certainly be drawn from them, which may be ufe- 
ful to the public, and to the legiflature, in judging of the 
fyftem required for the government of our Eaflern poffef- 
fions ; from the comparifon of them the following inferences 
may, perhaps, be drawn — 


I. It will occur, that the government which had — tenJing to 
fubfifted in Hindooftan, anterior to, and at the time ons°ofthego. 
when Great Britain obtained its poffelTions, was a fubjedl fu/jej 
perfecSlly'iiew to thofe who attempted to decide on. it : nor, 


Letter from Mr, Haflinga and Mr. Barwcll to the Dirciftors, dated 30thApiil, 
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was the portion of the Mogul fyftein retained by the fub- 
verters of that empire, lefs a novel'and myffcerious fubje^l. 
Under fuch circumftances, it is eafy to account for the 
oppofite opinions of the moft intelligent fervants of the 
Company : one clafs of them recommending the continuance 
of the Mogul fyftem, and another, the abolition of the treaties 
under which we held our fettlements. ■ One clafs of them 
infifting, that the Zemindars had original and a fpecics of 
fovereign power in their diftri^ls ; another affertiiig, that 
this power, though often hereditary, was merely official 
and contingent ; one clafs of them wifhing to extend the 
Englhh laws and law courts, to a people who could not un- 
derhand the one, or have confidence in the other ; and this 
liberality, oppdfedby the other clafs, from the .expediency of 
retaining the mixed jurifprudence, to which the natives had 
been habituated. On the whole, therefore, it follows, that 
the fpecies of government which the Company at firft adopt- 
ed, arifing out of the nature of territories, acquired partly 
by conqueft, and partly by treaties, was the only one prac- 
ticable at the time. Events alone could conciliate the na- 
tives to their new mafters ; and experience alone could re- 
concile them to inftitutions, the fuperiority of which they 
could pnly perceive, in the fafety and profperity enjoyed 
under them. Parliament, therefore, did wifely in the 
enquiries which it inftituted to difeover the real ftate of our 
Indian poffeffions, and adled for the public intereft, in its 
refolution to engraft as many of the prejudices of the natives 
on the delegated fovereignty of the Company, as circum- 
ftances 
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Hances would admit of; at the fame time, it was proper 
to allow to the natives the benefit arifing ' from an im- 
proving fyftem of government. Had Parliament, inftead of 
this prudence, annihilated the power of the Company, the 
natives muft have looked on their recent conquerors, as they 
did on Alliverdi, and held 'them to be the adtors of a day : 
nor could it have been explained to them, or could they 
have been made to comprehend, how a Conqueror could 
experience the viciflitude of being reduced to nothing, by a 
written mandate from a diftant land ; or conceive, but that 
the power which had fent fuch mandate, might have been 
equally fleeting and diflfolving in its charadter. 

2d. lx will next occur, from the whole of the opinions on 
the general, as well as on the particular queftions, rerpe6l- 
ing the government of ourEaftern pofleflions, that the re- 
fpedlive rights of the Company, and of the nation, were not, 
at this jundlure, either developed or underftood. The law 
queftions, whether the Company, adting as a delegated fove- 
reign, could hold the provinces of the Mogul B Whether 
the King, confiftently with his dignity, could aflume the 
charadler of a feudatory dependant of the Mogul ? Whe- 
ther it might not be expedient for the King to chufe fome 
native to hold the provinces of the Mogul, but to be ac- 
countable to the State ? tended to no end, unlefs it was to 
furnilh fubjedts for the cafuiftry of the Civilians. At this, 
jundlure, the Mogul was a dethroned monarch, maintained 
^ • as- 
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GHAP. {-he penfioned ally of the Eaft-India Company*. Pri- 

vileges obtained from him were abfurd, becaufe he had no 
power to fulfil the conditions to which he might bind 
hirafelf, and yet fuch grants ferved the purpofc of con- 
ciliating the natives to onr government. Privileges derived 
from the inferior princes (fome of the leffer Rajahs excepted) 
were flill more unavailing, becaufe ail of them were ufurpers 
of yefterday, and had no other confequence than what arofe 
from grants, extorted from their fallen fovereign, or given 
to them by the accidents of talents and good fortune, feconded 
by that of power. And yet, fuch was the line of thinking 
in India, that even privileges obtained from thefe newly 
eftabliflied fovereigns, conciliated the natives to the autho- 
rity of the Company. Ail, therefore, that Parliament could 
do, was to preferve in force as many of the forms of the 
fallen empire, conveyed to the Company either in a diredt 
or indiredt manner-, as were required to maintain that rich 
acccflion to the Britiili Empire, 


—tending to 
fix the kind 
ofjvirifdidlion. 
required in 
them. 


3d. It will la'ftly occur, from the whole of the opinions 
which we have detailed, on the fcheme of introducing the 
Englifh laws into Hindooftan, that the plan was rather libe- 
ral than pradlicable. The laws of a people arife, not from 
fcientilic perceptions of dillributive juftice, but from the prin- 
ciple of juftice being gradually developed and accommodated 


This, though not cxadly a parallel cafe, was foincwhat fimilar to the mode of 
government adopted in all the new fbvereignties in Hindooftan, The Rajah of the 
IMahrattahs was but the political engine of the Pcifliwah, as the Rajah of Myforc 
was of Hydcr Ally. 


to 
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to a<Slual life. What nations term their ancient ufages^ are only 
the frequent application of this principle to events, gradually 
forming rules for their practice. Hence, the partiality of a 
people for their ufages, is in fa6l nothing more than the'firft 
rudiments of their public education. Their eftabliilicd fu- 
perflition tends to imprefs the value of fuch rules upon their 
minds ; fo that laws become as local as manners. In Eng- 
land, it is the hiftory of a law which explains its charadler 
and its tendency to promote the interefts of the people ; and 
it is their acquaintance with this hiftory which gives 'them 
confidence in their Courts of Juftice. To have at once 
transfered the Englifti law to our Indian fubjedls, would 
have been a violent obtrufion of foreign ufages on a.really 
vanquiflicd, though nominally allied people. We have gra- 
dually been obliged to fliift, fincc the firft introdudlion of 
the Court of Judicature, from Provincial Councils to the for- 
mation of Courts of Juftice, proceeding upon the principles- 
of the laws, to which the natives had been habituated ; 
and been compelled to admit the propriety of eftablilhing a 
diftinblion between the fubjedls, who are under the Britifti,. 
and under the Native Courts. Even at this improved mo- 
ment in the knowledge of Indian affairs, and after we are 
better acquainted with the fyftems of Hindoovee and Maho- 
medan laws, and with the practice of their Law Courts, it,, 
probably, will be found expedient to continue the mode of 
improving the judicial power in our Afiatic dominions, ra-. 
thcr by accommodating it to the cuftoms of the natives, than 
to make the attempt of fubftituting, at once, the laws. of 
England in the place of the laws of India. 

Aj, 
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Dun- 
ciiis’s Bill 
jiiopofcd in 

1783- 


At the clofe of the war in 1 783, Tuch were theimpreflions 
of the public, refpe6ling the adminiftration of Indian affairs, 
by the Company, that a general defire feemed to prevail, 
for forne mode of regulation for our foreign fettlemcnts 
in Afia, which might be better calculated to render them 
efficient parts of the empire ; and that fome method might 
be devifed, by which the proceedings of the Direflors fhould 
be made more coincident with thofe of the Rate. Men 
of moderation, however, forefaw, that differences of opi- 
nion, upon this fubjc(Sf, might arife in both houfes of 
parliament, and it was to be apprehended that great 
oppofition would be given to any bill propofed upon 
this national concern. As a plan, however, for Indian 
affairs was looked for from thofe particularlT", who had 
taken an active fliare in conducting the enquiries of the 
houfe of commons upon this fubject, Mr. Dundas, then His 
Majefty’s Advocate for Scotland, and who had been chair- 
man of one of the committees, came forward with the 
following plan, in the form of a bill, for the confideration 
of the houfe of commons. 


The part ' I^’ the preamble, this bill proceeded upon the privileges 
reirderthe whlch the chatters of the Eaft-India Company had conveyed 
fyftemofgo- to them, in virtue of different acts of parliament, and in 

vernmeat . . 

fuitedforour particular, on the regulations Ipecihed in trie i3tn 01 His 

poffeffions in t • n 
India. Majefty. 


■ The firfl branch of it regarded the foreign govern- 
t menu. It fet out with propofing, that there fhould be ap- 
pointed 
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pointed one Governor-general and Captain- general of all i. 

the Britiflr fettlenicnts in India ; that he Hiould be veiled 
with the fnpreme power over the prefidenep of Fort Wil- 
liam, and over the other prefidencies and fcttlements in India, 
together with the chief command of all the forces, fubjedt 
only to fneh orders and inftrndlions, as he might, from 
time to time, receive from the Conrt of Diredlors ; that all 
the deeds of this Governor-general and Captain-general, 
flionld be certified under the feal of his office. In the 
cxercife of thefe extenfive powers, however, (except in'the 
cafes of laying on an . embargo, or arrcRing fufpedled perfons) 
he was to fummon the council, (which was to confifl; of four 
members) to communicate with them, and to hear their opi- 
nions on any a6l of hoflility, which he might order, on any 
treaty, he might alter or conclude ; or, in general, upon 
any adl of government, which he might have in view: 

The records -of the proceedings of the council wdre to be 
made up by the fecretaiy, one copy of which was to be 
tranfmitted to the Court of Directors, and one^to Ifis Ma- 
jefty’s Principal Secretary of State : All adts of Govern- 
ment were to be iffiied in the name, and under the fcai of 
this Governor-general : If any difference of opinion ihpuld 
arife between him and the members of council, the fe.cretary 
was to enter on the records, the oj^inion or advice of each 
member prefent, with the reafons affigned for it, fubferibed 
by fuch member, and to tranfmit them, with the records of 
council, to the Court of Diredtors and to His Majefry’s 
Principal Secretary of State. If the Governor-general {Iiould 
differ in opinion from .a part, or from the' whole of the 

R council 
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council prefeiit, then he was, if the cafe would admit of delay, 
to adjourn the deliberation for, at leaft, the fpace of twenty- 
four hours, to iflue a fummons to each of the members for 
their attendance, and, when re-aflembled, he was to begin 
with reading the quehion*, and then to afk the opinions of 
the members, beginning with the youngeft. If a majority, 
or the whole of the council, fhould ftill differ from him, 
upon the fnbjeiSl under difeuffion, and he continue of opinion, 
that the meafure would be for the fafety of the State, and 
for the intereif of the Company, then he might, after hear- 
ing and ordering the opinions of each of the members to be 
entered upon the records, take an oath, and declare, that 
he, in his confcience, thought the meafure was expedient, ' 
and for the Public in tereft. Which being done, the refo- 
iution fhould become valid, and he might command it to be 
carried into immediate execution : He was then to diredt 
the fecretary to fend four copies of it, and of the reafons 
urged by the feveral members for or again ft it, over land; 
by two different meffengers, each of whom was to carry one 
copy for the Court of Diredfors, and one for His Majefty's 
Principal Secretary of State : Two copies were alfo to be 
fent by an exprefs veffel for the fame purpofe ; and two 
others by the firft chartered ihip of the the Company. 

The bill, in the next place, propofed, that the Governor^ 
general fhould have the power of negotiating and concluding 
treaties, of ordering hoftilitiesagainft any Indian Prince, and 
of defending the poffeflions of Indian ftates, of which the 
Company, by treaty, were guarantees; of levying troops, ap- 
pointing 
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pointing commanders, of making war, or concluding peace ; 
fubjedt, however, to fuch orders as, from time to time, he 
might; receive from the Court of Diredlors. That, under' 
his hand and feal, he might iffue warrants for detaining or 
fecuring perfons fufpe£ted of illicit commerce, or of keeping 
up a correfpondencc with any of the -country powers ; but 
exceptions were made in favor of His Majefly’s commanders 
of fhips, and officers under them ; alfo of the members of 
council; of the members of the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature ; of the members of the Sudder Duannee Adaulet 
of the Company’s fervants in general, and of any licenfed 
trader, unlefs on information, by credible witnefles, upon 
oath ; that he fliould have the power to fufpend the 
execution of the fentences of the Supreme Court, in 
which the punifliment was to be capital, for fuch time, as 
he might think proper, or till His Majefty’s pleafure fhould 
be known ; and, if fuch fentence affedted a native of India, 
he might grant a pardon, abfolutely or conditionally, with 
the advice and confent of the Council. That he might 
alfo enter a noli profe(iui in a criminal procefs, if carrying 
on againft a fervant of the Company for any official act. 
To render this fyftem more fimple, the Governor-general 
was to have the'fupreme controuling power in civil and mili- 
tary affairs, over the other prefidencies in India, all whofe 
acts were to be'tranfmitted to him, fubject to his ratification 
or rejection. If any commotion Ihould arife, or mifmanage- 
ment be difcovered in the fubordinate prefidencies, he was to 
be empowered, (taking with him his feal of office and any 
of the members of Council he might think fit and the Se- 
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CHAP. cretary) to repair to the plaee, enquire into the caufes of 
' the commotion or mifmanagement, fufpend, amove, and 
commit to cuflody, fuch perfons as fliould refufe obedience, 
and could not find fccurily for quitting the fcttlcment, and 
to appoint others to their offices until the pleafure- of the 
Directors ihould be known. . During the temporary abfcncc 
of the Governor-general, the adminihration was to be 
vefted in the Council, fubje<Sl to fuch orders as they fliould 
receive from him. 

The bill, in the third place, propofed', that the Go- 
vernor-general and Council fliould be named in the adt, 
and be amoveable by an order from His Majefty, under 
his fign manual, counterflgncd by one of his principal Se- 
cretaries of State. This order was to extend to the fub- 
ordinate prefidencies, and a copy of it fent to the Chair- 
man or Deputy Chairman, within .fourteen days after 
being figned. That in the event of a Vacancy, the Court 
of Diredfors were to appoint a fucccflbr to the Governor- 
general ; the appointment, however, to be fubjedl to 
the apppbation of His- Majefty. That if the Directors 
fliould refufe to make fuch appointment, then His Majefty 
'was to nominate a perfon. In this manner the Governors 
and Membere of Council, in genera], were to be appointed. 
That the Directors were to have the power of nominating 
perfons, provifionally to the fuperior offices, fuch nomina- 
tion to be fubmitted for His Majefty’s approbation, within 
feven days after the appointment had taken place. None of 
the Directors were to be appointed either by His Majefty or by 

the 
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the Company, to thefe, offices, till fuch time as they fhould 
have been out of the direction for the fpace of four years. In 
the event of'the Court of Directors becoming diffatisficd with 
any of their Governors or members of Council abroad, that 
they were to' be empowered to reprefent the circumftance to 
His Majefty'; and that they were to follow fuch meafures as, 
in his royal wifdom, he ffiould think fit to prefcribe to them. 
Such reprefentations, however, were not to be allowed to be 
revifed or refcinded-by the Court of Proprietors. That the 
fenior member of Council was to be Lieutenant-governor ; 
and, in, cafe of a vacancy, to act as Governor till another 
fhould be appointed, or till he himfelf fhould be pro- 
moted ; tranfmitting always information of the vacancy by 
the fpeedieft means. , In cafe of a vacancy in the council, 
the Governor-general might appoint to it, till the pleafure 
of the Directors fhould be known. That upon the arri- 
val' of the Governor- general, in India, he was to iffue his 
proclamation ; then to take an oath to His Majefty and 
to- the Company, before the chief juftice or a puifne judge, 
and all the members of Council;' and then to be held as 
fully invefted with his office. After which, the members of 
the Council and the Secretary were to take the fame oaths, 
adminiftered to them in his prefence. This new fyftein 
,was to take effedi; from the time of the arrival of the Gover- 
nor-general, and his iftuing his proclamation. 

The other great branch of this bill regarded the na- 
tives, and proceeded upon the principle of preferving to 
them their laws, ufages, and religions. With this objedl 
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it propofcd, firj^ that a fubordinatc Icgiflativc body fliould 
be formed, in which the Governor-general was to aft, by 
the advice and with the confent of the Council, and of the 
Chief Jnflice and other-judges of the Supreme Court. That 
this fubordinatc Icgiflativc body was to cnaft fuch rules and' 
ordinances as they fliould deem to be ncccfTafy and juft, 
and for the good government of the Britifti poffeffions ; for 
the colleftion of the revenues ; for aflefting and levying 
fuch taxes upon the houfes and lands of Calcutta as might 
be required to maintain the internal police of that place ; 
fon fixing and recovering the duties on export, import, and 
tranfit trade ; for inflifting and recovering rcafonablc fines 
and forfeitures, &c. Thefe regulations, however, were not 
to operate on His Majefty’s natural born fubjefts, in any 
way repugnant to the laws of England. As intended alfo 
for the natives, fuch rules were not to be in oppofition 
to the religions, laws, and cuftoms of India. The fanc- 
tions annexed to them were not to be capital, for the for- 
mer, unlefs they were made fo by the laws of England ; nor, 
for the latter, unlefs they were fo by the laws of the coun- 
try ; and particularly that a Hindoo was not to be deprived 
of his caft, unlefs he would have forfeited it by the laws 
of Hindooftan. In the enaftment of rules or ordinances, 
each member of the legiflative body was to have an aftive 
as well as a deliberative voice. The rule, after having 
been propofed, was to undergo three different readings ; 
then to pafs by the majority of votes, and be approved of 
by the Governor-general; but not to be Valid till thirty 
days after it had been regiftered in the Supreme Court of 
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Judicature, and till twenty days after copies of it fliould have 
been made in the Englilh, Perlian, and Bengal languages ; 
and been affixed in the place where this court was com- 
monly held. That the clerk of this court was to tranf- 
mit copies of thefe rules to the inferior, civil and cri' 
minal courts.’ To affift the Governor-general, &c. in form- 
ing thefe rules, the Roy Royan, Superintendent of the 
Khalfa, Chief Canongoe, Chief Pundit, and Chief Moula- 
vie, rcfident at Calcutta, were ,to be fummoned to the 
meeting, to explain and to give advice. That copies of 
all fuch rules were to be tranfmitted to the Court of Di- 
redtorsf the Chairman of which, within fourteen days from 
the receipt of the difpatch, was to fend them to His Ma- 
jefly for his approbation. Appeals to His Majefty alfo 
were to be allowed againft fuch rules and ordinances within 
fixty days ; who, with the advice of his Privy Council, 
might declare them to be valid, or to be null and void. 
Any fuch regulation was, however, to continue in . force 
till forty days after its annulment, made on the part 
of His Majefty, fliould be publiflied, .as the rule had 
originally been. 

The bill next propofed, that the Governor-general fhould 
be allowed a falary £. 2^,000 per annum, and each of the 
Members of Council a falary of ^T. 10,000 per annum. 
Thefe fums were to be in lieu of every other advantage ; for, 
the Governor, &c. were to be prohibited from receiving gifts 
or prefents ; and were not to be engaged in any but in the 
public fervice. The other fervants of the Company were to, 
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be fubject to the like conditions, with the exception of fees 
paid to lav.yers, phyficians, and chaplains. That if any 
■fervant of the King or Company fhouid be proved to 'have 
taken a gift from any Indian Prince, or from the natives, 
Ire was to be made liable to punifiiment by the Supreme 
'Court ; and on conviction, to forfeit double the value' re- 
ceived, one moiety of which was to be paid to the perfon 
informing, and the other to the Company. That ih particu- 
lar, fuch of the fervants of the Company who might be em- 
ployed in the collection of the revenue, were to be prohibited 
from carrying on any private trade on their own account, 
under the pain of forfeiting the goods and treble their value. 
That the intereft of money was to be fixed at 12 per cent, 
and an offender, againft this' regulation, was to- forfeit treble 
the amount, and the informer was not to be permitted to 
compound, or to agree with the party againft w'hom his in- 
formation had been lodged. That if any fervant of the 
Company fhouid refign, or be difmifTed from the fervice in 
-India, it fhouid not be lawful for him to carry on any com- 
merce in India, except for the difpofal of his flock in hand ; • 
and if accufed of breach of trufl, upon conviction, fhouid 
be fent home to England, unlefs he could find fecurity to re- 
move within a fpecified time ; and.no fentence of this kind 
to be compounded for. 


The bill propofed, in the third place, that the fubordi- 
nate prefidencies of Madras, Bombay, and Bencoolen, fhouid 
.each have a Governor and a Council confifting of four mem- 
bers. That the Governors of fuch fettlements fhouid have a' 
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negative, but not the power of a6ting againft the majority 
of the members of their councils. That they were to be fubje6t 
to the fame rules of appointment, fucceflion and recall, with 
the Governor-general, &c. ; and that they, and the Com- 
pany’s Agents or Minifters at the Indian Courts, were to 
carry on a regular correfpondence with the Governor-gene- 
ral, and to receive and obey his inftru6lions or orders. That 
the Governor-general, Councils, and Judges, and the Go- 
vernors and Councils of the fubordinate prefidencies were 
to have the powers of Juftices of Peace, and of holding 
Quarter-feflions ; and if they fliould be guilty of any of- 
fence againft this a6t, it was to be tried in His Majefty’s 
Court of King’s Bench, in the fame manner as if the offence 
had been committed in Middlefex. That in cafe an indidt- 
ment or information, fliould be lodged in the Court of King’s 
Bench, of crimes committed in India, upon fending a writ 
of mandamus to the Supreme Court of Judicature or to any 
Mayor’s Court in India, thefe coOrts were to examine evidence 
•w'lva voce, to tranfmit the refult, to give copies to the agents 
of the parties; and that this evidence was to be held to be 
the fame, as if it had been taken in the Court of King’s 
Bench. That if the mandamus fliould be dire6led againft 
a member of the Supreme Court,’ the' Governor-general and 
Council were to examine the cafe, take the evidence, and 
fend the proceedings to England. That in the cafe of fuch 
offences being committed in India, as were cognizable by 
parliament, the Chancellor,- or Speaker of the Houfe of 
Commons were to be empowered to iffue their warrants to 
the Governor-general and Council, and Judges, to ex- 
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amine witnefies, and to make a report, which report was 
to be held as legal evidence ; and thefe proceedings were to 
remain in force, though parliament Hiould be prorogued 
or diffolved. 

With regard to the tenures of land in Hindooflan, it was. 
propofed in this bill, that in fo far, as the good govern- 
ment of the fcttlcmcnts would admit, the Rajahs and Ze- 
mindars fliould be re-inftated ; pottahs given to the Ryots 
at reafonablc and fixed rates, enquiries made and the mofi: 
expedient method adopted for making fuch reftoration, fet- 
tling the quantum of tribute, modes and days of payment : 
and, to protect the Ryots from extortion, the Courts were 
to be empowered to infli<Sl punifiiments proportionate to the 
offence. 

Besides thefe general objects, it was farther propofed to 
take meafures for fettling the rcfpc(Slivc claims of the 
Company and of the country powers ; in particular, for 
adjufting and liquidating the debts of the Nabob of 
Arcot and Rajah of Tanjore, in fuch a way as might ena- 
ble them to fulfil their engagements with the Company, 
and to contribute to the defence of their refpe(5live ter- 
ritories. For thefe ends, the Governor-general and Coun- 
cil were to tranfmit the refults of their enquiries, on thie 
fubjedl of the debts of the . Nabob of Arcot and Rajah of 
Tanjore,, to the Directors, and to His Majefty’s Principal 
Secretary of State ; as alfo, accurate lifts of the civil and. 
military eftablifliments and emoluments of the Company’s 
fervants in India, that meafures might be taken for re- 
trenching, 
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trenching expenfcs, and reftoring prorperity to the Com- chap. i. 
pany’s affairs. 

This bill evidently was founded upon the general idea, GeneraUen- 
that during the term of the Company’s charter, the admi- propofed bill, 
niflration of their affairs required the adtive interference 
of the executive government, and, in this point, the opi- 
nions in Parliament, for and againft the bill feeni to agree** 

On the one hand, it was allowed, that a government which 
Riould have energy and extenfive powers, in India, was re- 
quired ; and, on the other, that a refponfibility more de- 
fined than in the adt of the thirteenth of the King, was 
neceffary. The principle of the bill, therefore, was al- 
lowed to be proper, and the only difference of opinion, 
was, refpedling the checks which it might be expedient 
to have over this controuling power, in its operation. 

Without entering upon queftions which events have fully 
explained, it will be fufficient to obferve, that out of this 
plan arofe the fyftem, which has fince that time been 
adopted, in which the controul of the ftate over Indian 
affairs has been cftablifiied ; the fubordination of the other 
Prcfidcncies to that of Bengal, clearly marked out, the 
rights of the natives to their lands, &c. put in the traim- 
of being afeertained, and, ultimately fettled on equitable 
terms ; and the points in difpute between the Company, the 
Nabob of Arcot, and the Rajah of Tanjore, adjufted. 


Sec Debates — Parliamentary Regifler, 1783. 
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The expenfes incurred during a long and general war, 
in India, having brought the Company’s affairs into fuch 
diftrefs, that immediate relief was required, Sir Henry 
Fletcher, while this bill was pending, moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to grant to the Company a further time, 
to recover from the Ioffes, which they had fuftained, and 
for a delay in the payment of certain fums due, by them, 
to the Public. The plan for the government of India, of 
which we have given the outline, was loff in the difputcs 
about this more immediate concern. 

The fame imprcffion which had led to the preceding 
plan, ftill continued with the Public, and brought forward 
Mr, Fox^s bills, for the better regulation of Indian affairs, 
domeftic and foreign. We fliall, therefore, take them, in 
their order, ftatc the principles upon which they proceeded, 
the propofitions contained in them, and the arguments ad- 
duced by the Company againft their being adopted by the 
Lcgiflaturc. 

The bill which had the domejik arrangement of the Com- 
pany’s affairs for its objedl, fets out with the preamble, that 
diforders of an alarming nature and magnitude had long 
prevailed in the adminiftration of the territorial poffeflions, 
revenues, and commerce of this kingdom in the Eaft-Indics ; 
that, in confequcnce of them, the natives had been re- 
duced to diftrefs, and the public interefts in India, in dan- 
ger of being ruined. A remedy, therefore, had become 

abfolutely 
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abfolutely neceflary, and the following was propofed, viz. 
That all the powers which were exercifed by the Diredlors 
and Proprietors of the Eaft-India Company fhould be dif- 
continued, and the Company no longer entitled to hold Spe- 
cial or General Courts ; any charter, ufage, law, or ftatute, to 
the contrary, notwith Handing — That, therefore, fevenper- 
fons, named in the A£l, were to be appointed Diredlors or 
Commiflioners, conftituted members of the Company, and 
veiled with the powers of the former Diredlors and 
General Courts of Proprietors. — ^That to thefe Dire 6 lors 
was to be committed the management of the territorial 
polTeflions, revenues, and commerce of the Eall-India 
Company ; and to enable them to difeharge their duty 
with effedl, they were to be put in polTeffion of the lands, 
warehoufes, books, records, charters, Ihips, goods, mer- 
chandizes, money, and fecurities for money belonging to 
the Company; and to adminillcr the whole for the be- 
nefit of the Proprietors — That they might be enabled to ma- 
nage the commerce, nine Aflillant Directors, named in the 
a 6 l, were to be appointed from among the Proprietors who 
fhould be pofiTelTed of jO, 2,000 capital flock ; thefe Sub-direc- 
tors were to be bound, from time to time, (and as often as they 
fliould be required) to render an account of their tranfactions 
and proceedings to the Directors ; and to obey whatever or- 
ders they might receive from them ; That the Diredlors were 
to take an oath, “to be indifferent, and equal to all man- 
“ ner of perfons, and to give their bell advice and a-ffill- 
“ ance, for thc'fupport and government of the Company, 
and for the good management of the territorial polTeflions, 
revenues, and commerce of this kingdom, in the Eall- 
4 “ Indies.” 
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“ Indies.”-^' That the Afilftant Directors were alfo to take 
an oath, “ that they would be indifferent and equal to all 
“ manner of perfons, and that they would carry on, ma- 
“ wage, and improve the trade and commerce of the Eaft- 
“ India Company, to the heft of their Ikill and under- 
“ ftanding.”t That if a vacancy fliould happen, among 
the Diredtors, by death, refignation, removal, or otherwife, 
it fliould be filled up by his Majefty, by an order under his 
fign manual ; that if a vacancy fliould take place, among 
the Afilftant Directors, it fliould be filled up by the Pro- 
prietors as qualified in the a6t, the thirteenth of the King. 
The Proprietors, in this election, were not to vote by bal- 
lot, but in open court, fpecially fummoned for that pur- 
pofe, where they were to fubferibe their names, under the 
name of the perfon for whom they voted. That, if upon 
enquiry, five ofthe Dire6tors fliould, at any meeting, find 
that any of the Afilftant Dire6tors had been guilty of neg- 
ledlorof mifdemeanor, in executing the duties of his office, or 
of wilful difobedicnce to an)*^ of the orders of the Directors, 
then they were to be removed and difplaced ; and the Di- 
redtors were to enter in their journals their reafons re- 
fpectively for fuch removal, figned with their names : That 
two of the Diredors, named in the a6t, were to the Chair- 
man and Deputy Chairman ; and the Deputy was to fucceed 
of courfe, in cafe of the death or removal of the Chairman ;■ 
if a vacancy happened in the office of Deputy Chairman, 


* See tke Aft as printed for the Houfc of Lords. 
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the Direftors were to fill it up, from among their own 
number ; that the Chairman and his Deputy were to have 
the power of fummoning extraordinary meetings of the 
Dire6tors, and of laying the bufinefs before them ; the Di- 
redtors were to give their votes openly, and when any of 
them diflented from the refolutions of the Board, they were 
to enter their reafons on the journals ; that no perfon furnifh- 
ing the Company with fliipping, military ftores, or any arti- 
cle of inveftment outwards, was to be capable of being either 
a Diredlor, or Afliftant Diredlor ; nor any perfon againft 
whom authenticated charges, on the records of the Com- 
pany, Ihould have been made (within two years before the 
time of his, nomination) of peculation, or of oppreffion in 
India, until the' Diredtors, or three, of them, Ibould have 
examined the charge-, ; and -declared the perfon not to have 
been guilty ; and, that no fervant of the Company fhould 
be eligible, as Diredtor, or Affiftant Directer, within two 
years after his. return to Europe. It was rrap^^fed far- 
ther in fpecifying the. duties of the Dimmers to the 
Public, that they were to lay before the P-'prmetors, in a 
General Court, to be for that purpofe mTfmricd cncc in 
every fix months, an exadt ftate of the dertsand credit; c: 
the Company, the firfh coft and chrpm cr their fn-rr fo- 
ment, outward and inward, and theifoms fo: Izzh arr’-' —'- fo 
to inveftment, with an accountofii - —ppiz- 
produce of the fales, and the ftate-:fo: “mreht-rfo-j a: hrme 
and abroad; that the Proprieto."-rrer:::: hi--;- 
of fummoning a General Court m:re thin trrr ii rmfo 
^hree naonths,, which court, t: meiit:; foz:e. — rfo a- 
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CHAP- 1, fembled, or called, by the Diredtors, or three of them ; but 
» 1 ^ 

it was to be lawful for any nine, or more of the Proprietors, 
to apply to the Diredtors (each of thefe Proprietors being 
pofTeffed oi £$oo capital flock) to fummon a General Court 
within ten days after fuch demand ; or in default of the Di- 
redlors, or any of them, rcfnfing to fummon fuch General 
Court, that then fuch’ nine Proprietors, or a greater number 
upon ten days notice, to be given in writing, and fixed up in the 
Royal Exchange, were to have the power of fummoningand 
holding a General Court of Proprietors. That the Di- 
redlors were, twenty days after the commencement of each 
Seflion of Parliament, to lay before the Commifiioners of the 
Treafury, to be by them laid before Parliament, an account 
of the territorial and other revenues of the Company in 
India, eftimates of the civil, naval, and military cftablifh- 
ments there ; an account of the bond and other debts in. 
India, fpecifying what belongs to each Prefidency ; with a 
flate of the trade as laid before the Proprietors at their laft 
General Meeting. The Diredlors were to have the farther 
power of fufpending, difplacing, or appointing perfons to 
offices, civil or military, in the fervice of the Company, 
either within this kingdom or in India: that when any charge 
of corruption, peculation, breach of orders, &c. which fliould 
be exhibited before any of the Prefidents and Councils abroad, 
was tranfmitted to the Court of Diredlors, they were within 
twenty days after receiving fuch information, to enter on 
the examination of the charge; and if they ffiould not 
think proper either to recal the perfon, or to order a pro- 

fecution 
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fecution again ft him, they were to enter their reafons, in 
writing, upon their journals, and to proceed in the fame 
manner, in complaints made by any of the native Princes, 
’dependant upon, or under the, protection of the Company, 
again ft their fervants abroad. 

That if any charge ftiould appear upon the Company’s 
records againft any of their fervants, they were not to be 
permitted to return to any part of India, or to be employed in 
any office in the fervice of the Company, till the Directors 
ftiould have made a full and particular examination into the- 
conduct of fuch perfons, relative to fuch charge ; and if they 
ftiould permit them to return, they were to enter their rea- 
fons upon their journals. That in cafe of any difputes between 
the Governors and Councils, or between the fubordinate 
branches of the Company’s eftablifliments, the Directors 
ftiould, within twenty days after receiving official infor- 
mation, enter upon an examination and enquiry into the fuh- 
ject, and either decide on it within three months, or enter 
their reafons for delay upon their journals, figned with their 
refpective names. That the)'- were to be bound, within three 
months after their receipt of the requifition of any of the 
prefidencies abroad, relative to any difpute fubfifting among 
them, to return an anfwer, opinion, and direction, entering 
on their journals their reafons figned with their refpeftive 
names. That if any Indian Prince ftiould complain of a breach 
of treaty, or of an injury or wrong done to him, by any of the 
Company’s civil or military fervants, the Djreetors were to 
examine the cafe as fpeedily as might be, and to do juftice 
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for fuch breach of treaty, wrong, or grievance ; that 
they were not to have -the power of punifliing the 
-breach of any bye-law, unlefs the penalty annexed to it 
flionld be approved of by a majority of the Proprietors, 
having 1,000 of capital (lock. That three of the 
Diredtors were to form a board, and that the Chair- 
man (or Deputy Chairman, in his abfence) was to have 
two voices, or the calling voice. That the Secretary to the 
Board of Dircdlors was to fign all difpatchcs to the fcttlcments 
abroad, and that the accounts already fpecified, which were 
formerly to be figned by a particular number of Direclors, 
were now to be figned by three of thefe Directors. That the 
Direftors and affiftant Direclors were to be declared incapable 
of holding any other office, in the fervice of the Company, or 
•any place of profit from the Crown during plcafure. That 
the Diredlors. were to be removcable, upon an addrefs of 
either of the Houfes of Parliament to the King. Thefe Di- 
redlors were not to be difqualified, under the provifion of 
the adl of the fixth of Queen Anne, from, fitting in the Houfc 
of Commons. That each of the Affiftant Directors were to 
be allowed a falary of ;(|‘.5oo per annum, during the time of 
their holding the office, and to be difqualified, in confe- 
quence of holding it, from fitting in the Houfe of Com- 
mons ; and fhould fuch Affiftant Director be elected, and 
take his feat, that he fhould forfeit for every day fo fitting, 
£-500 to the perfon fuing him. That this act was to take 
effect, on receiving the Royal Affent, and to continue in force 
for four years*. ' 

From the copy of Mr. Fo::’s bill, as printed by the Lords. 

Though 
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Tnounn this projiofition for the tlomcjlic rc^ulaUon of the 
Comp.'iny’s air.’ivs. \vr.s intimately conncctciUvith thutwhich 
was Inonrht forward for tlic rovcriimcnt of their fordv^u 

O Cl 

f'jTr/fJrnsj the arguments whiclt were adduced by the Com- 
j'lanv nr;ainfl this bill pafiing into a law, ought to be 
Rated apart. 


CHAP. I. 

I ; 

Objcclion'5 
nuitlc by the 
liafl-Tniii.i 
Coaipany 
agaiiiil this 
pro))'jfition 
p.ilTnir, into 
a l.uv. 


I, Thi: Company admitted, that diforders had prevailed 
in their fctllcmcnts abroad, wliich were of an alarming 
nature and magnitude, but faid, that inflcad of originating 
in the Court of Directors, they might be traced either to the 
want of power in that Court to enforce obedience to their 
orders, or to the amhiiion and intcrcflcd fehemes of indivi- 
duals among their fcrvanls abroad, who l:ncw that the Com- 
pany had no power to punilh them, in any other way, except 
by difmifiing ihcm from the fcrvicc. That in the year 1767, 
the Company luul afked to be veiled with the power of pu- 
iiilhing their fervants abroad, for difobcdicncc of orders, but 
it was not thought expedient, at that juncture, to confer it 
on them. To their want of power, therefore, to controul the 
conduct of their fcrvanls, had been owing the confufion 
in their councils abroad, and that animofity among their 
fcrvanls, which had worked them up into contending fac- 
tions. 'J’hat the diforders of a public nature, had arifen 
from the war in Europe extending to India, for this had 
afiorded the French an opening for cabal and unfair inter- 
ferences, and enabled them to engage the country powers 
in a general combination, for the cxpulfion of the Englidi 
irom their diflerent fctllcmcnts. Theft- were facts univer- 
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fally knoXvft and admitted. If the war, then, did not origi- 
nate with the Company, but in events of which they 
were not the authors, the diforders which had prevailed in 
India during the progrefs of that, war could not be wholly 
afcribed to them. The enormous debt which they had 
been obliged to contTact, in confequence of this wai% might 
be an argument for granting them relief, but could not, 
furely, be a reafon for depriving them of any of the privi- 
leges they enjoyed under their charter. 

2. The Company next defended themfelves, by Rating, 
that it could not be' alledged againft them, that they had', 
in any degree, neglefted to carry the Eaft-Indian commerce 
to its utmoft extent, and produced accounts of their exports, 
imports, number and tonnage of their fhips, and duties paid 
to the Rate, anterior to the war, and during its continuance, 
adding the profpedls which peace was now offering to them 
of reRoring their affairs. Whether their fervants had ac- 
quired fortunes honejily or SJIjoneJlly they held to be out of 
the queRion ; if honejlly, there could be no blame in taking 
up money from them, for bills on England, to fupport the 
war ; and if dijlmiejlly, it could not be fuppofed, during R> 
trying an exigency, that they could enter into any exami- 
nation of the fa£l, more particularly, when they had no 
other power, than that of difmifling the delinquents from 
their fervice ; if they had refufed to accept of this money, 
it would neceffarily have paffed through foreign companies 
to Europe, and indirectly might have been made a refource 

to 
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to our enemies. The debt was now contradled, and it muft CHAP. i. 
be paid. 

3. The Company pleaded, in the third place,, that as a 
body corporate, they ought not to be deprived- of any part of 
their privileges, unlefs they had violated fome of the condi- 
tions in their charter ; and even if they had violated thefe con- 
ditions, that they ought to be put on their trial ; if a trial 
was denied them, then .it would eftablifh as a principle, 
that a royal charter, proceeding upon an agreement with 
Parliament, might be annulled by another act of Parlia- 
ment; and that the property of fuch body corporate might 
be put into the hands of truftees not accountable to its 
owners, but to the Public, The thirteenth article of the 
Bill of Rights had confirmed charters, as folemnly as it 
had done the other rights of Engliftimen ; what, therefore, 
the fituation of the Eaft-India Company would be, with re- 
fpedt to their, charter if this bill palTed, might become that 
of any other chartered body in Britain. 

4. The Company argued, in the fourth place, that the 
fituation of the Afliftant Diredtors, who were to manage 
the trade, muft, preclude them from that freedom, which 
was required to carry it on with fpirit ; that the new 
Diredlors, though conftituted members of the Company, 
were not required to be Proprietors, and had not been 
bred or accuftomed to commercial affairs. To be a 
merchant, required ftudy and pradlice ; and though the 
truft might be managed with the moft pure and patriotic 

inten- 
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intentions, ,it could not be managed well by perfons un- 
acquainted •with commerce. Should the revenues be af- 
fumed by the Public, and a compenfation be given to the 
Company, for the remainder of their term, they might then 
complain of a hardlliip, but could not of an injuflice ; and 
that, at all events, if they were to be held as unlit to manage 
their own affairs, and thefe to be put into the hands of 
trnftees, it would be but reafonable, that thefe truftees 
fliould be made ultimately accountable to the Proprietors. 

5. The Company infiftcd, in the lafl place, that by 
putting the management of their affairs into the hands of 
the new Directors, a kind fourth cfaie in the realm 
would be formed, able to check the energy of the execu- 
tive, or the deliberations of the legiflative branches. 
Thefe new Diredlors, they afferted, would not be under 
controul, as the rcfponfibility was not to be removed from 
the Secretary of State, and their continuance in office, 
for four years, might give them an undue influence in the 
elections for the fuccceding Parliament, 

These arguments had the effedt to create an alarm, 
which terminated in an opinion, that the propofitions had 
not arifen out of a proper view of the chartered rights of 
the Company, and that they did not comprehend regula- 
tions, calculated to introduce a better fyflein for the adnii- 
flration of Indian affairs. 


The 
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The bill which had the arrangement of the Company's fo- 
reign affairs, for its object, was introduced with the fol- 
lowing obfervations, “ that great diforders had prevailed 
“ in the Britifli territorial poflcfllons in India, and that 
“ the laws of this kingdom had not been obeyed, by many 
“ of the fervants of the Company of Merchants trading to 
“ the Eaft-Indics.” To remedy thefc evils, the bill propo- 
fed to declare ; that there was not, nor had been granted 
any privilege or authority, pre-eminence or jurifdi6lion, by 
the 13th of His Majefly, to the Governor-general and 
Council of Bengal, or to any other perfon, in the fervice 
of the Eafl-India Company, which did, or fliould exempt 
them from a flrifl and faithful obedience to the orders of 
the Dirc£l;ors, or of the ComminTioners, to be named 
and appointed, under this adl, to govern and manage 
the affairs of the United Company. It then propof- 
ed to declare, that all the general and fpccial orders of 
the Court of Dire6tors, for regulating the condu6t of the 
Governor-general and Council, or of any perfon in the 
fervice of the Company, fliould be implicitly obeyed, 
until notice fliould be given, by the Commiffioners, of 
any alteration, revocation, or repeal of them. It next 
ftates, that the claufe in the a< 5 l of ^the thirteenth of 
His Majefty, had been conftrued to refer to certain forts 
and factories only, and not to every part of the pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriffa; but that, it did, 
and fliould be underftood to refer to all the rules, ordi- 
nances, and regulations, ilfued by the Governor-general 
and Council, relative to forts &nd fa6tories, or other fubor- 

^ dinate 
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tion which 
regarded the 
airangement 
of the foreign 
affairs of the 
Company. 
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^CHA P. 1. dinate places, and to extend over whatever clafs or defcrip- 
tion of perfons thefc ordinances were to operate. That fuch 
rules fhould be regiftcred and publiflied in the Supreme Court 
of Jufticc, and the fubftance of them tranflated into the 
PeiTian and Hindooftan languages, and affixed in fome 
proper place, in each and every provincial court within 
the provinces of Bengal, &c. or within the territories to 
which they related. It farther propofed to declare, that the 
powers of the Governor-general and Council, and Prefi- 
dents, and Councils, fhould, on no occafion, be delegated 
to fuch Governor alone, or to any perfon or perfons what- 
foever. And in cafe the Governor, or any other perfon" 
fliould be employed in the execution of any fpecial commif- 
fion, a full report fhould be iirfl: made to the Governor- 
general and Council, refpedfively. The bill then Rates 
that all correfpondence fhould, in future, be addreffied to 
the Governor- general and Council, and that all letters from 
perfons in offices of truft, addreffed to the Governor-gene- 
ral, or any Member of Council, or to their Secretaries, fhould 
be laid before the Council, when the fame fhould be received. 
The Governor-general was alfo to have the power of poft- 
poning or adjourning any queftion, that might come before 
the Council, for a certain number of days. The Governor 
and the Council, as well as the Prefidents and Councils, 
were to be prohibited from ceding to, or exchanging with 
any native prince or Rate whatever, any territory which 
ivas in the poffeffion of the United Company, or of any of 
the dependent Princes or States, or to accept of any acqui- 
fition from them, to the territories of the Company, 

with- 
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without orders from the new Board of Commiflioners. That chap. t. 
the Governor-general Ihould not have the power of invad- 
ing or entering, with an armed force, into the territory of 
any native independent Prince or State in India, except 
upon intelligence (the credibility and importance of which 
fhould be allowed by a majorit}’’ in Council, declared ■ by 
them in their minutes, and fubferibed by each rnember 
compofing fuch majority) that fuch Prince or St'ate was 
about to make war on the territories of the Company, or 
on the Princes or States dependent upon them. That the 
Governor-general and Council were not to be permitted to 
enter into any offenfive alliance for the purpofe of dividing 
or fliaring any country between the Company and any native 
Prince, without orders firfl received from the Commiffioners ; 
nor to hire out to any Native State or Prince, any part of 
the Company’s Britiflt or Native troops, nor to enter into 
any treaty for keeping up a body of fuch troops, in the coun- 
try of any independent -Prince or State. That none of the 
governments were to employ in any office, any perfon. Na- 
tive or Britifli, who fhould have been removed from an office 
or Ration, for any mifdcmeanor, or other offence, without 
authority firfl; obtained from the Commiffioners. That the 
Governor, &c. and the Company’s fervants in general, were 
to be prohibited from renting or letting any farm, or land, 
or any property whatever, to any Banyan or Native Steward; 
and if fuch a cafe fliould occur, the farm, &c. was to be 
deemed to be for the principal, who was to be obliged to 
account for the profits to the Company ; that all monopo- 
iies, or rights ,of pre-emption and preference of any com- 

U moditiesy 
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^CHA?. modities, in any of the Company’s fettlements, were to 
be declared, contraiy to law, and void; that no debt, 
above a fixed amount, incurred by an advance for the 
fupport of any .manufacture, or for thepurchafe of mate- 
rials ; or to any hufbandman for any raw commodity, 
lliould be recoverable in any court, or by any aClion or 
fuit at la.w, after a certain time ; nor fhouid it be lawful to 
impriioii any perfon. whatever, for or by reafon of any fucli 
advances. Thatprefents, gratuities, &c. having been taken 
contrary to the true intent of the aCl, the thirteenth of the 
King, and the receipt of them defended, by pretending that 
they were for the ufe of the Company ; it was, therefore, 
propofed, that if fuch prelent fhouid not have been cor- 
ruptly given, to obtain any place, or other' object, to which 
the perfon giving the fame fhouid not be entitled, it lliould 
be redelivered to him, or to his reprefentatives according to 
the cuftoms of the country, and that fuch perfon lliould 
be entitled to recover the amount by an action at law. 
If a prefent were corruptly given, to obtain any place, 
or other object, relating to the Company’s fervice, then 
the perfon giving it fhouid not be intitled to recover ; but 
the amount fhouid be ■ recovered for the ufe of the Com- 
pany ; if neither the perfon giving, nor the Company, 
lliould fue for the amount, then any perfon might fue for 
it, and receive it for his own benefit. If any perfon 
directly or indirectly, fhouid receive prefents from any In- 
dian Prince, or native, upon any account or pretext what- 
ever, and be clearly convidted thereof, in the Supreme Court 
of Calcutta, or Mayor^s Court, or Court of competent Ju- 

^ rifdiction 
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rifdi6lion in England, then he fliould be liable to certain chap, l 
penalties 

The rents paid by landholders to the Company having 
been raifed, lands farmed out at new rates, and ancient far- 
mers and proprietors having been difpolfelfed, it was propofed, 
that all lands, within the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Oriffa, or in territories under the adminiftration of the 
: Company, fhould be deemed to be the eftates of the native 
landholders or farmers, who had formerly held them, unlefs 
they had been difpoffefled of fuch lands, by the judgment 
of fome competent court, for fome crime, mifdemeanor, or 
negledt of payment ; and thefe lands were to be held by them,' 
according to the cuftoms of the country without any molef- 
tation or difturbance from the Company or their fervants. 

■ It was, however, to be underftood, that this claufe was 
not to deprive the Company of the rent or tribute, which 
might be due to them from fuch native landholders, or 
their defcendants, nor to prevent them from taking any means 
confiftent with the laws and ufages of tfiefe countries, for 

’ recovering or obtaining payment of fuch rent or tribute. 

With the objedl of quieting the minds of the native 

■ Princes, and preventing corrupt pradlices, on the part of 
the Company’s fervants, the rents were to be fixed 
and permanent, at an amount which had been paid, or 
agreed to be paid by the native landholders, in fome pre- 

* In the bill, as printed, for the life of the Commons, the penalties to this claufe are 
sot annexed. 

' U z ceding 
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CHAP ceding year to be fpeciiied, and no other charge or payment 
was to be exadled. On thefe terms the farms were to be 
reftored to the former landholders; but if they, or their 
heirs, or defcendants,. (hould prefer the penfions they had 
been accnftomed to receive, in lieu of their lands, the fame 
fhould be continued to them without any diminution. It 
was further, propofed, that the native Princes or States in 
India, having the management of their own revenues, but 
engaged by treaty to keep up a body of troops for the fer- 
vice of the Company, fhould be declared to be under the 
protection of His Majefty. 

As fhe^’eamble of this Bill had fet forth, that unwar- 
rantable aCts had been committed' in, and relative to 
the territories and revenues of the native Princes and 
States, the CommilTioners were to, be empowered to bring 
the Company’s fervants, who might be guilty of fuch 
aCts, before courts of juftice, both in India, and in Great 
Britain, for trial. None of the Company’s fervants, civil 
or military, were to be permitted to be agents to, or to 
farm the lands of any protected Prince or State in India. If 
any fervant of the Company, civil or mihtary, fhould invade, 
or make war on the territory of any native power, with- 
out having an order, in writing, under the hands of 
the Governor-general and Council, upon his being con- 
victed, before the Supreme Court of Judicature, or Mayor’s 
Court, or Competent Court, in an inferior fettleraent, he 
was to be liable to a penalty*. No protected native Prince 

^ The penalty is not fpedfied in the. bill, 
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was to be permitted to have Princes dependent on him or chap, i. 
engaged for payment of tribute, or for furnifhing him with 
quotas of troops, otherwife than fuch dependentPrinces flood 
chargeable, at a period to be fpecified ; thefe fupplies of 
troops were not to be required of them, without the orders of 
the Governor- general and Council of Bengal, or Prefident 
and Council of any other principal fettlement. The fuccef- 
fton to the territories of thefe prote£led native Princes was 
to be regulated, according to the laws of the country, and 
to the faith of treaties. No protedled native Prince was to 
be permitted to rent, or to take any leafe of lands from the 
Company ; nor were they to be permitted to refide, formorfc 
than a ‘limited time, in any of the Company’s fettlements*,. 
imlefs, when ‘expelled from their own dominions, theytook 
refuge in'thofe of the Company* 

None of the Company ’^s fervants, civil or military, were- 
to' be permitted to borrow or lend money, or to farm lands- 
or revenues, or to be concerned in any tranfadlion of com- 
merce, with any protedled or other Prince or State, and if 
convi6ted of fuch offence, to be liable to a penalty*. No> 
prote6led native Prince, or State, was to be allowed to dif- 
pofTefs any fubordinatc Prince, Zemindar, or Land-holder,, 
or to encreafe the rent, or tribute paid by them, beyond 
what had been paid at a year to be fpecified. All difpoffefred. 
native Princes or Sovereigns were to be reflored. Neither 
the Nabob of Arcot, not the Rajah' of Tanjore,, nor any' 




* This penalty is not fpecified. 
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^CHAP. i.^ Other pi'ote6Ied native Prince in India,' were to be permitted 
to affign or mortgage or pledge, his territories, or the pro- 
duce or revenue of them,'to any Britifh fubjedt; and if fuch 
affignments had'been made, they were to be recovered by fuch. 
native Prince from the perfon who had received them, or 
from his reprefentatives nor was it to be lawful for any 
Britifli fubje£t, to take any kind of payment from a na- 
tive Prince for a debt - then due, (except fuch debts had' 
•been confolidated, in a year to be fpecified, allowed by the 
Direftors, ' and ordered to be recovered) until proof (hould 
be brought to the fatisfa£tion of the Commiffioners, that 
the debt was , fairly and hon(l\ fide contrafted. . The Cpm- 
miffioners were enjoined to enquire into the foundations 
of the difpntes between the Nabob of Arcot and the 
Rajah of Tanjore, that they might be fettled upon the 
bafis of the treaty 1762, and to tranfmit orders to that 
effefl to the Governor-general and Council^ and to the 
Prefident and Council of Fort St, George. The Polygars 
were to be reftored. The controuling power of the Gover- 
nor-general, &c. over the other Prefidencies, fconfered by 
the thirteenth of the King, was to be confirmed, and to .ex- 
tend to all negociations and cafes, whatever, with powers to 
fufpend the members of thefe Prefidencies, and to .tranfmit 
the cafe, with the reafons, to the CommilTipners. Even, 
in a cafe, where a doubt might arife, refpe6ling the ex- 
tent of this power, the fubordinate Prefidencies were to fub- 
mit to it ; a refervation, however, was made in favor of 
Madras and Bombay, in the event either of hoftilities being 
commenced by the Mahrattahs, or other neighbouring na- 
. tions, 
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tions, or of imminent danger being apprehended from them. 
In fuch cafes, powers were to be given to thefe Prefidencies to 
commence hoftilities, or to make alliances with Indian 
Princes, for the purpofes of warding off the danger ; but even 
in fuch event, a refervation was to be made, that alliances fo 
formed fliould be approved of by the Governor-general and 
Council. No fervant of the Company, from the Governor- 
general downwards, nor any Agent of the Company, nor the 
Agent of any native Prince was to be eligible as a Member 
of Parliament, ’till a certain ' fpecified time after he had 
quitted the Company’s fcrvice, or ’till fuch time as it fhould 
be declared that no profecution could be commenced againft 
him. Jf fuch profecution had been commenced, it was 
to be terminated in a limited time, unlefs it fliould ap- 
pear, than the delay had been at the reqiieft, or through 
the default of the party profecuted. 'All crimes' and 
offences againft this aft, were to be matters of profeeu- 
tion in the Supreme Court of Calcutta, or in the Mayor’s 
Court, or in the Court of King’s Bench, or in any courtin’ 
this kingdom, which might be eftabliflied for the cogni- 
zance of any fuch ci'imes or offences committed in India ; 
and, in cafes where the puniihment fhould not be fpecified by 
tb is adt, the courts in which the convidtion fhould take 
place, were to have the power of appointing fuch fine or 
imprifonment, or both, as they might think proper (the 
utmoft extent of which, however, waste be fpecified), and 
they might fuperadd the fentence of incapacity of ferving: 
the United Company. 


Ik 
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I. 

■Objet^ions 
anadc by the 
Eaft-India 
Company 
aigainft thefe 
y>ropolitions 
ipafling into a 
iair. 


As it feemed proper, when' bringing under review the 
pTopofitions, which regarded the domeflic arrangement of 
the Company’s affairs, to ftate the objedlions which the 
Company made to their paiTing into a law, the fame method 
may be followed in ftating thofe which they offered againft 
thepropofed adminiftration of their foreign affairs, 


I. The Company, in the firft place, admitted, (notwitli- 
Handing all the regulations in the A6t, the thirteenth of the 
King,) that Hill numerous defedts might be difeovered in 
the exifting fyftem of their foreign governments in India ; 
but maintained at the fame time, that thefe evils could 
only be remedied, during the period of their charter, t>y new 
and more efficient regulations ; and to thefe, they would 
be ready to pay the moft implicit obedience. However pro- 
per, they contended, the propofed fyftem might be, upon 
the fuppofitions, that our Indian provinces had been 
acquired by an abfolute conqueft, and not obtained by 
treaties founded on fuccefs in war ; or upon the fuppofi- 
tion, that the provinces were inhabited by colonies fent 
from this country ; it certainly would be inexpedient, if not 
impradlicable, to eftablifh it, when the adtual relation of 
Great Britain to the natives of India, was taken into con- 
fideration. 


If the armies of the Eaft-India Company had gained vic- 
tories*, their foreign governments had found it expedient to 

enter into the moft folemn treaties^ with the nominal and 

fubfifting 
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fubfifting powers in India ; and had not only in thefe trea- 
ties, but by their fubfequent conduct, pledged the honor 
and faith of the Britifh nation, to maintain the eftablilhed 
fyftem of Mogul government, and to preferve their ancient 
inftitutions to the natives. Some of the Sovereigns, as the 
Mogul himfelf, had nothing to convey to us, but the pre- 
judices of the people ; others of them had diftridts to 
yield to us, and others of them had Sovereignties 
which they had lately affumed or ufurped, to participate 
and to divide with us. Though the fabric of the Mogul 
government had fallen, ftill the powers of all thefe defcrip- 
tions were fheltering themfelves among its venerable ruins, 
and, with filent, but watchful feelings, looking upon them 
as ramparts, behind which, fhould we do more than make 
them our tributaries, they were ready to expire. Would it 
then (faid the Company) be prudent to' force upon na- 
tives of India a fyftem which" they could confider in no other 
light, than as dictated by a conqueror ? and would it be prac- 
ticable, both to allow their ancient forms to remain, and 
yet to fubjedt them to foreign inftitutions, which, how- 
ever excellent in themfelves, they could not underftand ? 
This fyftem, they after ted, was to make the ordinances and 
regulations of the Governor-general and Council, after hav- 
ing been tranflated into the Perfian and Hindoovee lan- 
guages, the fupreme law for the natives *; it went to pro- 
hibit the dependent native Princes from levying duties be- 
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yond a fixed amount, or to farm any land for more than 
the fum it had been let for at Tome preceding period’^; it 
was to controul thefe dependent native Princes in the eX~ 
ercife of their authority over, their own inferior depen- 
dents, and yet it was to make the Zemindars and Polygar^, 
in a meafure, independent of their fuph'iors ;f it was to pro- 
hibit the native Powers to aflign any territory, or produce, 
or revenue from it, iii payment of debts to Britifh fubjedts 
and not to allow" them to refide in' 'a Britilli province, unl6fs 
driven from their own' dominions, they came to take refuge 
in ours ;§ it was to prohibit the dependent native Princes, 
from making ofFenfive dr defehfive alliances with other na- 
tive Princes, or from ceding pofleflions to, or receiving 
pofleffions from the" Company, without orders from Eng- 
land, and it was to preclude the native dependent Princes- 
from difpofing of their fovereignties by will, according to. 
the cuftoms of the country }|: It was, in one word, they 
added, to retain the names and forms of the Mogul go- 
vernment, and yet totally to alter its Ipirit and arrange- 
ments. 


Upon this fubjedt of foreign government, the Company 
farther argued againfl; the general tendency of thefe pro- 
pofitions ; that this fyftem would place the Zemindars in a 
fituation to make ah immediate refiftance to the native 


* See claufe f See claufes 23d, and 25th. 

5 Claufe 26th, § Claufe 24,th. || Claufes 8th, 9th, 14, 15, 23d* 

„ ' Princes. 
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Princes their fuperiop; and, in a flioit time, perhaps, 
enable them to attack' the Company : It was to give an 
apparently extenfive power to the Governor-general, and 
yet, in the event of war, appearing neceffary, to allow 
the council, to clogg or flop the wheels of his adminiftra- 
tion : It was to veft the fubordinate' prefidents with like 
powers, and yet to introduce refervations in whatever trea- 
ties they might conclude, which,. upon all occafions, would 
have rendered the veiy entrance upon thefe treaties im- 
pradlicable.f 

2. The Company, in the fecond place, objedled to thefe 
propofitions ; that the fyftem which would arife out of 
them, would render the executive^ powers given to the 
Governor-general and Council,, and Prefidents and Coun- 
cils, inefficient; and the commercial triift repofed in the 
affiftant Diredtors and Proprietors, nominal. It was to pro- 
hibit them from keeping up, of hiring out any Britifh or 
native troops to ferve in the countries of the independent 
Princes; without the confent pf the Commiffioners ;1 and 
thus to leave the impreffions made upon the minds of the 
inhabitants, by our firft conquefts, as the foie means of pre- 
ferving their fubordination to us, or their adherence to the 
moft folemn treaties. It was to check the Court of Pro- 
prietors in .the exercifing of their judgment 'in any com- 

rj- Claufcs 32d, 33d, 34tli, 35th; 

^ Claufe gth. 
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mercial plans, which might be. offered to them, and to 
alter even the line of conducting bufinefs with the Indian 
manufacturer ; and thus, give an opportunity to the 
other European companies to participate in a trade, of 
which England had, now, almoff an exclufive pof- 
feflion.* 

3. The Company, in the laft place, objeClcd ; that their 
fervants were to be divefted of a part of their rights as 
Britilh fubjeCls. By this fyftem, thefe fervants might, 
upon accufation, be tried for crimes committed in India, 
though thefe crimes were charged to have been done out 
of the Company’s limits; and yet the kind of evidence 
which was to acquit or to conviCt them, was not fpeci- 
fied ;f they were to be excluded from a feat in parliament, 
till they had been at home a fufficient time to perform a 
moral quarantine, though not prohibited from having a 
vote on the election of a member of Parliament;];. Such 
circumftances would, in future, render the fervice of the 
Eaft-India Company difhonourable ; though, in its annals 
would be found fome of the molt diftinguilhed foldiers of 
the eighteenth century. 

Whether thefe objections to the propofitions contained 
in both the bills, and whether the reafonings in fup- 
port of them were well or iU founded, time has enabled the 


* Claufc 12. 


f Claufc 21. i Claufe36, 37, 
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Public to judge. At the period, hojvever, when they were 
made, they had their effect, as both bills were laid afide. 
The rife and tendency may eafily be accounted for, from the 
general impreffion which the Public at that time felt, that 
ftrong and decifive meafures were required in the' admini- 
ftration of our Indian affairs. 

A VERY fliort time only had elapfed, when a plan was 
brought forward by Mr. Pitt, with the general object of 
continuing to the Company the rights which they held 
under their charter; and, at the fame time, of intro- 
ducing fuch regulations as fliould more directly connect 
the adminiftration of Indian affairs with the executive 
government. The propofitions comprehended in his plan, 
are introduced with the obfervation, that they were in- 
tended for the better government and fecurity of the 
territorial poffeffions of this kingdom, in the Eaft-Indies. 
For this purpofe he propofed, that a Board of Commif- 
fioners for the affairs of India fhould be eftablifhed, to 
confift of His Majefty’s Principal Secretary of State for the 
home department, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
a certain number of the Privy Council, removeable at His 
Majefly’s pleafure ; of this Board the Secretary of State fhould 
be prefident, in his abfence the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, or, in the abfence of both, the fenior Com- 
miffioner; that the Prefident fhould, upon a divifion, have 
the cafting vote ; that this Board fhould have full authority 
and power, from time to time, to check, fuperintend, 

and 
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(CHAP. I. ^ and controul, all a6ls, operations, and concerns, relating 
to the civil and military government, or revenues of the 
territories and poffeflions of the Eaft-India Company; that 
it fiiould be attended by a fecretary, to be named by the 
•Secretary of State, and fubjedt to difmiflion at the plca- 
fure of the Board ; that the duties of this fecretary fliould 
be, to enter on the records all proceedings whatever of 
the Board; that the Commiflioners {Irould take an oath 
to “give their beft advice and afliftance for- the good 
government of the Britifli pofleflions in the Eaft-In- 
“ dies; and to execute the feveral powers and trufts 
“ repofed in them, according to the beft of their IkiU 
“ and judgment, without favor or affedlion, prejudice or 
malice, to any perfon whatfoever.” That the Com- 
miffioners were to be informed, by the Direftors, of all the 
tranfadlions of the Company, in refpedt to the management 
of their concerns in the Eaft-Indies ; to have accefs to all 
papers, and to be furnifticd with fuch extracts or copies, 
as they might from time to time require. That the 
Diredlors were to fnrnifti to the Commiflioners, copies of 
their minutes, orders, and refolutions ; and copies of the 
orders and proceedings of the general and fpecial courts 
of Proprietors, within a certain number: of days after the 
holding of fuch courts. They were alfo to furniih the 
■ Board with copies of all difpatches received from their 
fervants in India, and with- copies of all letters, orders, 
and inftrudtions relating to the civil or military govern- 
ment, or revenues of the Britifti pofteflions, propofed 

, to 
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to be fent either to His Majefty’s or the Company’s fervants chap, l 
in the Eaft-Indies, a certain number of days (to be fpe- 
cified) before fending off thefe difpatches. That the Di- 
rectors were to be governed and bound by fuch orders as 
they fliould receive from the Board, touching the civil and 
military government and revenues in India. That the Com- 
miflioners were alfo, within a fpecified time,, to fignify their 
approbatiori of difpatches propofed by the Directors, or to- 
affign the reafons of their difapprobation and that the Direc-* 
tors were to fend off the orders and inftruClions, fo approved 
or amended, to their fervants in India. No orders or in- 
ftruCtions were to be difpatched, by the Directors, to India, 
until they had been communicated to the Board. If the 
Board fliould at any time fend any orders which, in- 
the opinion of the Directors, did not relate to the civil 
or military government, or to the revenues, that then 
they might apply to His Majcfty in council, whofe deci- 
Con was to be final and conclufive. 

That, in the event of a vacancy in the Council of Fort- 
William, the Directors fliould not fill it up; but, after this- 
bill had pafled, the fupreme government fhould confifl; of 
a Governor-general, and a fpecified number of counfellors- 
only; and in like manner the prefidencies and fettle- 
ments of Fort St. George and of Bombay. That the- 
Governor-general and Prefidents fliould.be in the nomi- 
nation of the Court of Directors, fubjeCt to the approba- 
tion of His Majefty. If fuch approbation fliould not be- 
given, then the Court of Directors fliould proceed to no- 

minata- 
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^ minate and appoint fome other perfon to thefe offices. If, 
within a time to be fpecified, the Court of Direftors fhould 
not fupply fuch vacancies ; that then His Majefty, under 
his fign manual Ihould have the power of nominating and 
appointing to them. That His Majefty ftiould have the 
power of nominating and appointing the commanders in 
chief in the different prefidencies and fettlements, or of 
appointing fucceffors to them, and alfo the power- to re- 
move or recall the Governor-general, or any member of 
council, or the governors and members of council of the 
fubordinate prefidencies, fignifying the fame to the Court 
of Diredtors, to the intent that a new nomination might 
take place. That the commanders in chief in the prefi- 
dency of Fort William, and in the fettlements of Fort St. 
George and Bombay, ftiould have a voice and precedence 
in council, next after the Governor-general and Prefidents ; 
that in the event of a refignation of the governors, mem- 
bers of council, or commanders in chief, it ftiould not be 
deemed to be legal or valid, unlefs made by an inftrument in 
writing, under the hand and feal of office of the perfon 
refigning. 

That no order or refolution of the Court of Pro- 
prietors ftiould be available, to revoke or refeind any 
order of the Diredtors, after fuch order fhall have received 
His Majefty’s approbation. That all claufes in preceding 
adls of Parliament, or charters of the Company, contrary 
to the propofitions in this bill, ftiould be difeontinued, and 

that 
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that this aft fhould be in force for a number of years,' to ^chap. i. 
be fpccified.*- ’ 

As the propofitions in this bill originated iii refolutions Objcaions 
which had been approved of by the Court of Proprietors, into 

no objections were made to it by the Company. It left 
their commerce entirely under their own management, and 
introduced only a controul over whatever refolutions they 
might take refpecting the civil and military powers in In- 
dia, and the management of a revenue that was connected 
with their trade. The only objeftions which were offered 
to it were, that the plan in itfelf would be ihefficient, as it 
left the whole power in the hands of the Company’s fer- 
vants abroad ; that it had made no provifion for the natives, 
and in particular, none for reftoring their poffeffions to the 
Zemindars ; and that it threw too great a degree of influence 
into the hands of the executive power, by giving to it the 
right of appointing to the firfl: military, and of approving 
the appointments to the firfl civil offices. 

In anfwer to thefe objections, it was faid, that it was Anfw'crs 
impoffible to give a greater degree of efficiency to the 
foreign governments, without infringing on the privileges 
which the Company held under their charter, and that all 
that was prafticable, was regulation., not a new fyfiem ; that 
with refpeft to the tenures of the Zemindars, we were not, 
as yet, fufficiently apprized; of the nature of them, to. pre- 

See the bill as printed for the ufe of the Commons, 
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tend 'to lay down any abfolute rule ; and that an enquiry 
was intended to be inftituted for that end, the refult of 
which would lead to a bill for finally arranging their claims. 
That fo far from throwing an uncoriftitutional influence 
into the hands of the crown, it gave no more than was 
abfolutely^necefTary for the public fafety : for, it ought to 
be recollected that, it left the patronage in the Com- 
pany, provided they exercifed it in a manner confonant 
to their chartered rights, and only veiled the King . 
with authority to delegate the chief military power for de- 
fending the Britilh poflTeflions, to perfons whom, in his 
wifdom, he might think the bell qualified to difcharge that 
important trull. 

Though the propofitions contained in this bill were 
laid afide by the Commons, and. though the reafonings 
upon them are now only of importance, in fo far as they 
may enable the public to form a broad and permanent 
fyllem for Indian alFairs, they had the effeCl to ellablilli 
the principles ; that an agreement made with Parliament, 
for a valuable confideration given to the public, upon 
which a charter had been granted by the King, transfers 
real rights to the holders, which mull continue to be , 
good, and cannot be taken away, unlefs the conditions 
upon which the contraCl had proceeded Ihould have been 
violated; that an accelTory to the property, which fuch a 
charter had conveyed, mull continue with the holders of 

that 
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that charter during their term ; but if fuch accefTory fhould 
be territory, whether acquired by treaty or by conqueft, it is, 
by the laws of this realm, the property of the public, and 
the holders of it, in their adminiftration of fuch (property, 
may be placed under the controul of the executive power? 
refponfible to Parliament."" 


* Parliamentary Reglflcr 1783-4, vol. 12. p. 637. 
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improving this Syjlem. — Mode- of arranging 
thc7n — Pr 'mciples^ admitted, in . all of them. — -Previous ^lefiofi 
refpedling the Rights of the Compa^iy as temporary., and in per- 
petuity. — Opinions fuggefcd refpeSiing the Expediency of em- 
bracing a new Syjlem of Indian Afairs. — Application of - the 
preceding Principles to the Eftablifmoit of a Plan of hidia 7 i 
Government cojmcSied with Prade. Firft Objection to the Adop- 
tion of tins Plan., ailfng fr^om the fubfjlwg relation between the 
cofitrouling Power and the Dh'eciors, with the reafo7iing ojfered to 
remove it. — Secoiid Objeblio?!, arif7ig fro7n the Difficulty of 
devif 7 ig a Mode of Govern7nent, after the Relatmi of the frade, 
with the Reve7iues, Jhould be diffolved ; with the Reafo7iings 
offered to .re7nove it. — Tbird'ObjeSlion, arifmg fro7n the Diffi- 
culty of arrangmg the Patronage, with the Reafo7tings offered 
to -remove it. — Fourth Objedliott, arifmg fro7n the-aSlual State of 
the Co7npany's Debt, with the Expedwits fuggefed to re7nove 
it. — Meafures recom7ne7ided to betaken by the Co7npa7iy, and the 
State, for carryhig this Plan of Governnwit hrto EffeSl. — Appli- 
cation of the Prhiciples upon which this Plan was founded, to the 
ffiituie. Regulation of the Trade to the Eaf- Indies. — General 
ChdraSiers of this Trade ^-^particular Character of the Indian 
Trade — Firf ObjeSlion to this Plan, arifng fro7n the Check it 
might give to the prefent Exports of Briti/h Manif allures by 
the India Co7npany ; with the Reafonings offered to remove this 
Objediion. — Second Objedliony arifng from the Injury which the 
Britifj Manufadlures, that depend on the Raw Materials im- 
ported by the Co77ipany, might fufain,, if their Imports Jhould hs 

checked 
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from the 'Trader — Second, a~ Douhf refpedilng the EffeSl 
of this Separation on the Conjiitution of the Briti/b Go- 
•uernment ; — fhird, a Doubt refpehiing the future Prof- 
peri ty of the "Trade, if f lifted from the prefent Plan’, (Con- 
fequence, arifiig from_ examining the Foundations of this lajl 
Doubt',) — Fourth, a Doubt ‘whether, upon this Plan, the Debts 
nf the Company could be difeharged, and the exposed Com- 
penfation given ? — Termination of thefe Doubts in a Plan for 
■vejling the State ‘with the Territories, and leaving the Trade, 
under an exclufve Privilege, to the Company. — Preliminary. 
Fluejilon refpcdling the Buildings ‘which ‘would be required for 
Government, and thofe ‘which muf be retained for the Trade, 
•with the Anfwer. — Remark upon the Anfwer given to this 
Sluefion, — Second ^ejlion refpeSling the Sum which would be 
.required to purchafe thefe Buildings from the Company, with 
the Anfwer, — Third B^uellion refpeSling the Sum which the 
Company would afk, as the Value of their Military Stores, with 
the Anfwer. Fourth ^e/iion refpeSling the Offices to he held 
under Government, and under the Company, with the Anfwer . — 
Remark on this Anfwer. — Fifth ^lefion, refpeSling the Pdum- 
her of Civil and Military Supernumeraries, with the Anfwer . — 
The Refult of thefe Enquiries was, that this Plan, in the 
prefent Circumfiances, was impraSlicable. — The laf Plan, which 
has been propofed, was, to renew the Companfs Charter, 

. and to render the conirouUng Power more eficient. — General 
Rcafons ajfigned for adopting it. — Variations from the pre- 
fent Syfem propofed, viz. — To new model the Court of Direc- 
tors', — to open the export Trade to India-, — to new model the 
t • Army ; 
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Army ; to Jix and define-^ more predfely the Powers of the India Corn- CHAP. TI. 
mljfioners, and of the Court of Directors. — Remarks on the probable 
Efect which thefe Alterations would have on the Refponfbility 
of the Court of Directors ; and, on the propofed Duties of this 
Court. — Remarks on the propoft ion for opening the Export Trade 
to Lidia. — Remarks on the propofed Arrangement of the Army . — 

Remarks on the propofed Connection between the Executive 
Government, and the Court of .Directors, as it might a feet 
the Confitution of Great-Britain, or- the Intcrefs of the Coni'- 
pany. — The End propofed in this Review of Plans. 


A.S the public attention had been dirc6led to the confidcra- 
tion of Indian affairs, by the fucccflive plans which had eftabiinjin/r ' 
been offered to the Legiilature, for introducing order and icguhaions, 
fyftem into the adminiftration of the Afiatic intcrcd:r> of Great 
Britain, one of the lirft afts which paffed in tlic Parliament 

. -tered. 

that met in May 1784, was, “ An AGl foj' tbe belter regu- 
“ lation and management of the affairH of the (CafUlndia 
“ Company and of the Britith Pofferfioni; in India, and for 
“ eftabliihing a Court of Judicature, for llie moi'e fpeedy 
“ and effeaual trial of perfons afxufcfl of ollenccs com- 
“ mitted in thC Eaft-Indics.”- 


Abdrad ol 
tlic Ad 178 


As this A61:, v/ith fomc few amendmentn, conliitnlcs 
the prefent fyftem of Indian aflain;, it iniiy lie pi’oper to 

'A point 
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point out the' principle upon which if proceeded, and the- 
regulations which it chablilhcd, that we may more fully 
difedver the fources -of thofc improvements which have- 
been fuggcfled as necelTary and expedient, when the fubjcdl 
of the Company’s Charter fliall come under the review 
of the Legiflature. 

The principle upon which this Bill' proceeded, was, tliat^ 
during the remaining years of the Company’s Charter,, 
Parliament, for the general advantage of the empire j Bioiild. 
have the power of fnperintending and controuling; the ma- 
nagement of their affairs in the Eail-Indics, but leave- 
with the Diredlors and the Proprietors the enjoyment of' 
their exiting privileges. With this objedl, His Majefty is. 
empowered to appoint fix Privy Counfellors to be Commif- 
fioners for the affairs of India, of which, one of the Secrc-- 
taries of State is Prefident, and in his abfence, the Chaii' 
ccllor of the Exchequer, and in the abfence. of both, the- 
fenior of the Commiffioners, according to the date of his- 
appointment. Three of the Commiffioners conftitute a board; 
This board is empowered to fuperintend, diredl, and controul' 
all a<51s, operations, and concerns, relating to the civil or mi- 
litary government, or revenues of the Britiflr territorial pof- 
feffions in the Eaft-Indie's. The Commiffioners hold their ap- 
pointments during His Majefty’s plcafurc.' The Secretaries, 
and other officers of this board, are in the nomination- of the 
Prefident. The Commiffioners take an oath to “ give their 

bell: advice and affiftance for the good government of the- 

Brithli poffeffions in the EaftTndics ;..and to execute the- 

3 feveraL 
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<'= feveral trufts repofed in them, according to the befl: of 
their flvill and judgment, \vithout favor or afFc6lion, pre- 
judice or malice, to any perfon whatfoever.’.’ The offi- 
cers of the board are to take fuch oath of fccrccy as the Coin- 
miffioners fliall dircdt. The acceptance of this truft docs not 
difqualify the Commiffioners, or the Secretary, from being 
Members of Parliament. They having accefs to all the records 
and papers belonging to the Eaft-India Compan}'^ ; and the 
Court of Diredlors are required to deliver to them copies of 
nil refolutions, orders, minutes and proceedings of their own, 
or of the Court of Proprietors, in fo far as relates to the 
civil or military government and revenues of the Britifli 
territorial pofTcffions in India, within eight days after the 
holding of fuch courts ; copies alfo of all the difpatches 
which the Diredlors, or the fecret Committee may receive 
from their fervants in the Eaft-Indics, are fent to the Com- 
miffioners immediately after the receipt of them. Copies in 
like manner of all letters, orders and inftruftions propofed to 
he fent to their fervants in India, are laid before the board, 
who are to return the fame within fourteen days, fubferibed 
hy three of the members, fignifying their approbation, or 
fuch alterations as they think expedient, with their reafons 
for fuch alterations. Thefc orders are forthwith difpatched, 
in their amended and approved form, to the Company’s 
fervants in India, who are to pay obedience to them. The 
Court of Diredlors are not to fend any orders to their fer- 
vants in India, without the approbation of' the Commif- 
fioners. . And if the Commiffioners fend orders or inflruc- 
tions to be difpatched for India, or alter thofe propofed by 
die Diredlors, fuch orders are to be forwarded forthwith, 
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unlefs, upon a reprefentation, the board fliali think it expe- 
dient to vary or to change fuch inflruaions. It is refen-ed, 
however, to the Diredlors, on receiving orders not connect- 
ed with the civil and military government and revenues, 

. to appeal to His Majefty in Council. In all matters 
requiring fecrecy, fuch as levying war or making peace, 
treating or negotiating with the native Princes or States 
of India, the orders of the Board may be addreffed to the 
feci'ct Committee of the Court of Directors, who, without 
difclofing them to the Court, are to forward them to the 
Governments or Prefidcncies abroad. In return, thefe 
Governments fend, under their feals, their anfwers to the 
fecret Committee, which are forthwith communicated to 
the Commiflioners. The fecret Committee is eflabliflied as 
a part of the domeftic government of the Company, and 
confifts of three members of the Court of Directors. The 
duties of this Committee are to tranfmit the orders above 
fpecified to the governments in India, with duplicates and 
orders figned by thcrafelves, to carry the fame into effect. - 
The Commiffioners do not nominate any of the fervatns of 
the Company. 

Having thus fpecified the manner in which the executive 
powers, formerly veiled in the Company, are exercifed 
' jointly by the Dire6lors and by the Commiffioners, the 
. aCl proceeds to new model the foreign governments : That of 
Bengal confifts of a Governor-general and three Counfellors; 
the Commander in Chief of the Forces was to have prece- 
dence in Council next after the Governor-general. The go- 
vernments of Madras and Bombay are each vefted in aPre. 
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fident and three Coiinfellors, appointed by the Diredlors. 
The Governors in each Prefidency have the calling vote. 
His Majefty, by a writing under his figii manual, or the 
Direftors, by a writing under their hands, may recall any 
Governor-general, or other officer civil or military, from 
India; intimation of fuch recall, when made by his Ma- 
jclly, being given within eight days, to the Court of Di- 
redlors. Vacancies are filled up by the Diredlors from the 
covenanted fervants of the Company, except in the offices 
of Governor-general, Prefident of Fort St. George and of 
Bombay, or of Commanders' in chief; to which the Di- 
redlors are at libert}'- to nominate any other of His Majefty’s 
fubjedls. The Commanders in chief, however, do not 
fucceed to the office of Governor-general or Prefident, at 
Fort William, Fort St. George, or Bombay, unlefs fpe- 
cially appointed to the fucceffion by the Direflors. If 
the Diredlors ncgledt to fupply fuch vacancies, His Majefty 
may do it ; but, in this cafe, the power of recall is in 
His Majefty only. It is left with the Diredtors to appoint 
eventual fuccefiTors to the members of the different govern- 
ments, or to the Commanders in chief, under the 
preceding limitations. In cafe of the members of coun- 
cil being reduced to two, the fenior fervant of the Com- 
pany fucceeds, till a nomination is made by the Diredtors. 
The rcfignation of thefe officers muft be communicated in 
writing. The orders of. the Diredlors, upon this and other 
fubjedls, when approved of by the Board of Commiffioners, 
cannot be revoked by the Court of Proprietors. 
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The Governor-general and Council of Fort 'William', 
have a controul over the other governments belonging to 
the Company,, in all points that relate to the country 
powers, or to war or .peace, or to the application of re- 
venues, or to fuch other points .as may be fpecially referred 
•by the Court of Dire6lors to them^ and, in general, their 
fupcriiitcndance extends to all cafes, except when a fub- 
lordinate prefidency may have received pofitive orders or 
-inftrmflions from the Directors, or from the Secret Com- 
mittee!, repugnant to the orders or inftru6lions of the 
Governor-general and Council. 


The bill next contains rules for the conducSf of the fe.ve- 
ral Boards abroad. They are firft to proceed to the con- 
fideration of fuch qneftions and bufinefs.as may be pfopofed 
by the Governor-general or Prefidents, and then of fuch 
matters as may be propofed by the members of Councih 
The Governor and Prefidents may poftpone or adjourn the 
difeuflion of bufinefs for forty-eight hours, but not more 
than twice, without the confent of the Council, or of the 
member by whom the queflion has been brought forward. 
The Governor-general and Council are prohibited from 
declaring war againft any Indian ftate or Prince, without 
the exprefs authority of the Diredtors or Secret Committee, 
except when hoftilities have been commenced, or preparations 
a£tnall 5 '^ made for the commencement of them, either againfl - 
the Britilli nation in India, or againlf dependants or allies 
of whofe territories the Company have become guarrantees. 

In 
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In eafe of hoft'ilities being commenced, war is not to be de- 
clared againfl: any other Indian power than' the aggreflbr;- 
nor is the Governor to enter into a treaty for guarrantee- 
ing the poffeflions of any other ftate, except fuch ftate en- 
gage to affift the Company in repelling fuch hoftilities. In 
thefe events the Governor-genei'al. and Council are to com- 
municate full information of the fame to the Court of Di- 
reitors, by the moft' expeditious means, hating their motives^ 
and reafons at laro-e. The Prefidents of the fubordinate fet- 

O 

tlements are to a6l in like manner, with refpedb to the levy- 
ing war or entering into treaties, except in cafes of urgency,, 
or where they have received orders from-the Governor-general 
of Fort William,, or from the Diredtors, or from the Secre^ 
Committee. All treaties, however, made by the fubordi- 
nate Prefidencies, are to be. fubjedl, if poflible, to the rati- 
fication or rejedlion of the Governor- general, and Council. 
For difobedience of fuch orders, thefe Prefidents and Mem- 
bers of Council may be fufpended by an order from the Go- 
vernor-general and= Council,^ to whom- they are to tranfmit 
copies of all adts in Council, with advice and. intelligence 
of all tranfadfions- or matters which it maybe material for- 
the Governor- general and Council of Fort William to be; 
inftrudled.in,. 

The adt then proceeds to give diredlions for inveftigating:; 
and adj'ufting the debts- of the Nabob of Arcot, in fuch man-- 
neras fhould. be confiftent with the rights of the Company.- 
and honor of the Nabob; as alfo for fettling the claims, 
between this Nabob and the Rajah of Tanjore ; and further. 

diredls,. 
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CHAR IL^ dire6ls, that an enquiry be inflituted into all cafes where 
complaints had been brought of the natives having been dif- 
pofTefled of their lands, or opprefied, that .effectual re- 
drefs might be afforded to them ; and that methods might 
be devifed -for fettling the tributes and rents, upon the 
p:)rinciples of juftice and moderation; and, in fine, that the 
proportion which the landholders fhouid pay to the Com- 
pany, Ihould be fixed according to the laws of India, The 
Directors arc then enjoined to adopt meafures for retrench- 
ing expenfes, regulating promotions according to feniority, 
and ordered annually to lay before Parliament lifts of all 
offices in India, with the emoluments annexed to them. 
The age at which writers or cadets may be appointed, 
is fixed to be, from fifteen to twenty-two. 

The regulations for the Courts of Juftice follow thofe 
for the internal arrangement of the fettlements. All Britifh 
fubjecls are declared to be amenable to juftice for adts done 
in India, by fubjecting them to Courts of Law, either in 
India or in Great-Britain. Servants of the Company, and 
Britifh fubjecls, in general, are prohibited, under certain 
penalties, from receiving prefents from the natives. Dif- 
obedience to the orders of the Directors is declared to be a 
mifdemeanor at law, of v/hich, making a corrupt bargain 
to obtain any office in India, is deemed to be an example. 
The Company cannot compound with, or releafe perfons 
convicted of extortion or other mifdemeanor in thefe courts, 
nor reftore them to the fervice. 
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The bill then lays down regulations refpeding the re- 
venue officers, who are to take an oath to difcharge their 
duty faithfully, and not to accept of prefents, &c. The 
Governor-sreneral or Prefidents are authorized to ilTue war- 
rants, for fecuringpcrfons fufpedlcd of illicit correfpondence, 
for committing them and bringing them to trial in India, or 
to fend them to England for trial. Precautions are next 
pointed out, for detefting perfons returning to Europe with 
fortunes illicitly obtained. Officers, civil or military, after 
the period of five years refidence in Europe, are not to return 
to India witliout confent of the Proprietors, except the ex- 
cufe of ficknefs has b een admitted by the Dire6lors and 
Commiffioners. 

The mode of forming a Court for trying Indian delin- 
quents is next defined. The a6l requires, that within 
thirty days from the commencement of every Seffion, -the 
Houfe of Lords Ihali chufe, by ballot, twenty- fix. or more 
■members jDf their body, and the Houfe of Commons forty, 
or more, of theirs. The Speaker of .each Houfe is to 
tranfmit fuch lift to the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery, 
Whenever a commiffion is to be iflued under the great feal, 
thefe lifts are to.be delivered to three Judges of the different 
law courts, who, if the lifts Ihall contain more than the above 
number of twenty- fix and forty, are to draw by lot witliin 
three days that precife numberof each. They are then to give 
notice to the members fo chofen, to the party accufed, and 
to the Attorney-general, or other jprofecutor, of the time 
and place of drawing, by lot, the names of the members 
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CHAP. IT. to be conftituted commiflioiiers for trying the informa- 
" ' tion. 

The names of the Members of either houle returned, who 
fhall not attend,' in confeqncnce of notice, are to be tranf- 
mitted to the Speakers, and the defaulters are to forfeit 500 
each. The fenior Judge prefent is to act as Prefidcnt of thefe 
Coinmiffioncrs. No perfon holding a civil office under the 
Crown during pleafurc, or who ffiall have been a Diredlor of 
the, Company, or. have held any employment under it, can 
be of this Commiffion. The party to be tried has the liberty 
to challenge, or make exceptions to any thirteen of the 
Peers, or twenty of the Commoners, and theprofecutor has 
the like liberty to challenge any of the names, upon his 
affigning' fatisfa6lory reafons to the Judges, or to the ma- 
jority of them. The fir ft four names- of the Lords, and 
the firft fix of the Commoners not challenged by either 
party, are to be returned to the Lord High Chancellor, to 
beinferted with thofe of the three Judges, in a fpecial com- 
miffion. The perfons fo appointed are to meet within ten. 
days, and to take an oath, that they will try and deter- 
mine the cafe, to the beft of their judgment, and according 
to evidence. And in cafe the number of names fo drawn out, 
be reduced by challenges to lefs than four Peers and fix 
Commoners, then the Judges fhall certify the fame to 
the refpeftive Houfes of Parliament, who fliall proceed 
afrefh to ballot *the names to be inferred in the new com- 
miffion, in the fame manner as in the original one. 

The powers of the Commiffioners are to hear and deter- 
mine every information, and to pronounce judgment ac- 
' ' cording. 
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cording to common law, for extortion or other mifdemeanor, 
and to declare the perfon convi6led incapable of ferving the 
United Company. Seven Commiffioners to make a quorum, to 
have the power of appointing a regifter, of ilTuing fubpcenas 
for the attendance of witnelTes, of fending for perfons, 
papers, and records, of punilhing prevaricators, of binding 
to recognizance all the goods of the principal party, at the 
time of entering into the fame; and if the party be found 
guilty, and adjudged to pay a fine, the Attorney-general is to 
exhibit interrogatories before the Court of Exchequer, as to 
his eftate and effedls and if he refufe to anhV^r, his whole 
eftate, &c. fliall be forfeited, and himfelf imprifoned at the 
difcretioii of the Court. To remove the difficulty of ob- 
taining evidence, witnefifes may be examined in Indi^i, by a 
writ of Mandamus, and their evidence tranfmitted to the 
Court of King’s Bench, to be delivered by the Chief Juf- 
ftice of the Kind’s Bench, or one of the Judges, to the Lord 
Chancellor, during fome one of the three ordinary terms ; 
depofitions fo taken and received are to be held by the Com- 
miffioners as legal evidence. Writings alfo received by the 
Court of Diredlors from India, and copies of writings fent 
by this Court to their fervants in India, relative to the charge 
in the information, may be admitted by the Commiffioners 
as evidence. At the prayer of the profecutor, the Court 
of King’s Bench may order an examination of witnefifes upon 
interrogatories. Such trials, however, mull commence 
within three years after the return of the party from India. 
The aft concludes, that nothing contained in it fhall affeft 
the rights or claims of the Public or of the Company, to 
the territorial revenues and acquifitions in India, 
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AUcrations 
and imiirovc- 
irciUs iiUl'o- 
cUiccd by fub- 
fujuciu acts. 


SucH^ is the outline of the of parliament, under 
which, Indian affairs have been adminiftcred fince 1784. 
It may cafily he fuppofed, that a bill of regulation on fo 
extenfive a lubjc£l, would rccinirc alterations and im- 
.provements, as cafes occurred, which could not cither 
be forefeen or provided for, when the Commiffioncrs were 
firft entering on the difeharge of fucli important duties. 
It was experience alone which could point out either to 
the Commiffioncrs for the affairs of India, or to the Court 
of the chnngcs ncccffnry to accommodate this 

new fyffcm to praflicc, or to bring it to maturity. The 
intcrcourfe between the Secret Committee and the Board 
of Commiffioncrs, and the new arrangements in the 
different boards, among which the bufincfs of the Preh- 
dcncics in India was divided, led to a. corrcfpondcnce 
on the aftual flatc of the civil, military, financial, and 
political branches of Indian afi'airs, and to inveftigations 
rcfpcfling the relation which the B.ritifli provinces bear 
to the Indian powers which furreund them. The re- 
fult ncccffarily was, that alterations were required in many 
of the claufes of the bill 1784, particularly in thofe which 
regarded the politics in India, and in thofe, which pre- 
feribed the mode of proceeding in the trial of Indian delin- 
quents at home. 


Tim principal improvements on the regulations for the 
foreign government were introduced in 1786, of which 
the following is an outline. 

3 Tm 
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The fervants of the Company, whether in India or not, chap. H. 
atthetimeof their nomination to be members of Council, 
are acquired to have been for-twelve years refident in India, in 
the civil line of the Company’s fervice; The claufe refpect- 
ing the fucceflion of the fenior fervant to a feat in Council, 
fhould it be reduced to two, including the Governor, was re- 
pealed, and the Governoror Prefidentsvefted with the power 
of feledting from the fervants of the Company of twelve years 
Handing, perfons to fucceed to’*fuch vacancy, if no pro* 
tdfionai fucceflbr had been nominated by the Direftors. The 
Commanders in Chief, in the different Prefidencies are not, 
by virtue of fuch office, to have -a feat in Council, though, 
the Diredtors may appoint fuch Commanders to be Go- 
vernors, Prefidents, or Members of Council. The Go- 
vernors or Pr.efidents are to have the power of carrying 
any meafure into effedt, though the Memb^ers of Council 
fhould diffent; but after the reafons of their diffent have 
been heard and recorded, fuch Members are to fign the 
orders of the Prefident, for the purpofe of giving them full 
validity. The refponlibility, however, in fuch cafes, is in 
the Governor-general and Prefidents, when they exercife 
this power. This power is not to- be exercifed by the fuc- 
ceffors of Governors or Prefidents, unlefs they have been 
provifionally nominated by the Diredtors. Exceptions are 
made in the exercife of it, that it Ihall not extend' to judi- 
cial cafes, to the fufpenfion of general rules or orders, or to 
the impofing of taxes or duties. All orders and proceedings 
are to beexpreffed, as made by the Governor-general in Council,. 
or by the Governors or Prejidents in Council,. The orders of the 
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CHAP. II. Governors orPfefidents in Council are to be figned by the 
principal Secretary, or by his Deputy. Vacancies (under the 
degree of Counfellor) are to be filled up in the following 
manner. No office, the falaiy and emoluments of which 
fliould exceed £-500, is to be conferred upon any fervant, 
who has not been refi'dent three years in the fettlement. For 
offices above ^.1500 per annum, fix years refidence is 
required, of ^.3000 nine years, of yf .4000 twelve years ; and 
to guard this arrangement Rill farther, no,perfon is to have 
two offices, which, together, fhall exceed the above pro- 
portions, but under the like reRridtions. 

• To render the orders of the Commiffioners more effi- 
cient, when communicated to- the Secret Committee, the 
a6t concludes with defining more precifely the duties of its 
members ; they are each to take an oath not to difclofe or 
“ make known the orders or inftrudtions given them, fave 
“ only to the members of the' Committee, or to fuch perfons 
as fhould be employed in tranferibing o'r preparing the 
“ fame,” who in like manner were* to take an oath of 
fecrecy. 

By another a£l of the fame year, the Diredtors are vefted 
with the power of nominating the Governor-general^ and 
Council, upon their own authority. 

It was, at the fame time, found neceffary to introduce 
a bill for explaining and improving the conftitution of 
the Court of Commiffioners for trying Indian delinquents. 
By this act each Peer may deliver a lift of twenty-fix 
4 Peers, 
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Peers, and each Commoner a lift of forty Commoners, to chap. ii. 
the clerks of parliament, to be opened in prefence of 
their refpedlive fpeakers. Thefe lifts are to be referred 
to a Committee of each Houfe, who are to report the names 
of fuch Lords and Commoners as are found in ten or more 
of the lifts. If fuch names llrall not amount to twenty-fix 
Lords and forty Commoners, mew lifts arc to be deliv.ered 
in for fupplying fuch deficiency, upon the fame principle 
with the original lift, , till the number is compleated. 

Perfons holding offices under the Crown during pleafure, 
perfons being or having been Commiffioners for the affairs 
of India, or perfons being or having been Diredlors, or 
fervants of the Company in India, are excluded from being 
nominated Commiffioners. The party to be tried, and 
the profecutor, may challenge thirteen Peers and twenty 
Commoners. The fir ft five names of the Peers, and the 
firft feven of the Commoners, which fliall not be challenged 
by cither party to be returned by the three Judges to the 
lord Chancellor, and to be inferted, with thofeofthe Judges, 
in a fpecial commiffion, and to take an oath “ that they will 
“ diligently attend the trial, and hear and determine to 
“ the beft of their judgment, according to the evidence 
‘‘ which ftiall be given.” Ten Commiffioners, atlcaft, are 
required to try the information, and the majority are to 
decide. If the number be reduced to lefs than ten, a new 
commiffion is to be awarded. Provifions are then made in 
cafe any of the Commiffioners ftiall be abfent ; the Cora- 
miffioners are vefted with the power of adjourning, and of 
appointing clerks' and officers, of court a Judge is. autho- 
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rizcd, during the rcccfs of Parliament, to award an attach- 
ment againft'a defendant, who alfo may fnrrcndcr to a Judge 
out of court. A defendant not attached or not furrcndcr- 
ing, may be profecuted to judgment. After notice is given 
in the Gazette, judgment may be pronounced in his ab- 
fcncc. The Commiflioners arc empowered to commit a 
dcfciidant, till judgment is pronounced ; as alfo perfons 
for contempt or difturbanccs in court. Judgment is to be 
carried into cfFe6h by authority of the Court of King’s 
Bench, and is not'revcrfiblc by writ of error. Informations 
and pleadings arc to follow the ordinary pradticc, until 
ilTuc fliall be joined ; but the party is not to be deprived of 
any right he is entitled to by law. Informations may be 
entered in the Court of King’s Bench, and fines recovered 
from the property of the parties in the Eaft-Indics, when their ' 
eftates in Britain arc infufficient. Examinations, in India, 
before Courts of Jufticc, arc to be fealed .up in thefe courts, 
given to the agents of the parties, and delivered to the clerks 
of the Court of King’s Bench. Perfons rcfident in India are 
made amenable to the Courts of Judicature there, and civil 
and criminal jurifdidtion .given :to the Governor and'Coun. 
cil of Fort St. George, in the Courts of Oyer and 'Ter- 
miiner, and to the Mayor’s court at Madras. Perfons re^ 
turning from India :arcmot to be requiredtodeliverinventorie 
^ of their effedts. Offences againft the .laws for fecu ring the 
exclufive privileges of 'the Company, may :be tried in the 
Eaft-Indies. The powers vefted in the Governors and Pre- 
fideiits of Seizing unlicenfed;perfons and fliips are confirmed 
and defined ; ‘bonds .executed in the Eaft-Indies are to 'be 

held 
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lield as evidence in Britain, and bonds executed in Britain, ciIap. ii. 
I'eciprocally in the Eafl-Indies. 

From the fituation of affairs in Europe, in 1788, it be- 
came neceffary to explain more accurately the povfers of the 
Commiffioners rcfpc6ting the extent of the European mili-. 
tary force, which they might order to bp fupported by the 
revenues of India. ■ 

ANa6l, therefore, paffed, by which the, executive power 
was authorized to defray, out of the revenues, the ex- 
penfes of a fpecified number of European forces, but re- 
ftrifling the Commifiioners from making any encreafe of 
the eftabliflicd falaries and allowances of any office in the 
Tervice of the Company, unlefs fuch encreafe lhall be fpe- 
cified in fome djfpatch, propofed by the DireiSlors, arid the 
reafons be laid before parliament, thirt}’’ days before fuch 
difpatch fhall be font out.. This encreafe to be added to 
the next lift of .eftabliftiments laid before Parliament by 
the Diredtors. The Diredlors, within fourteen days after 
the firft’ of February in every year, are -to, lay before,^ 
Parliament an account of the >produce of the revenues, 
the annual difb'nrfcment of each fettlement, the amount 
of the bond and other debts, and the intereft paid -on 
them. 

In confequence of the war with Tippoo Sultan, .an adl 
paffed in 1790-91, empowering the Commiffioners to fend 
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CHAP . IT. an additional number of European troops under fimilar re- 
ftridlions. And in the fame year an 3.€t pafled to enabieXord 
Cornwallis, as Governor-general, or his fucceffor in that office, 
to conclude treaties with any of the Indian powers, or to 
iffue orders to the Governors and Councils of Fort St. 
George and Bombay, in the fame manner as he could do in 
Council, at Fort William. The excrcife of this power is 
limited to a fpeciified time, after the termination of the war;, 
and is revokable by the Court of Diredtors, with the ap- 
probation of the Commiffioners for the affairs of India. 

Such is the prefent fyftem of Indian affairs ; of which, 
the adminiftration is vefted in the Dire<5l5rs, and in the 
Commiffioners rcfppnfible to Parliament; . and the com- 
■ merce, farther than in its connexion *with the revenues, 
in the Diredlors ; while a prompt and a diferetionary 
power is given to the Governor-general and Council, re- 
fponfible, for their own and for the proceedings of the 
fubordinate Prefidents and Councils, to. the Diredtors. and 
Commiffioners. 

Ix may eafily befuppofed, under this fyftem, and as the 
expiration of the Company’s charter approached, that 
men with local information abroad, and in the adlual dif- 
lyficm, charge of offices under the Company, and that men who.were 
connefted with Indian affairs at home, would diredf their 
attention to the formation of plans, calculated to improve 
the government of our Indian, provinces and to place the 
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trade to the Eaft-Indies upon a new bafis. The opportu- 
nities afforded the fervants of. the Company in India, by 
the connections of the different prefidencies with the Afiatic 
powers; the enquiries which were carrying on by the refi- 
dents at the native courts, to ftrengthen oiir alliances arid 
extend our trade; the opinions which were forming upon 
thefe fubjeCls in England ; and the prevailing fpecula- 
tions on Eaftern commerce; all tended to fuggeft plans 
for new modelling the fyftem of Indian ‘government and 
trade. 



To bring the whole of this information into a fimple Mode of ar- 
order, we may, in the firft place, ftate the principles in [2'."^ 
which the whole of the memoirs, containing thefe plans 
and fchemes, feem to agree ; and next make a digeft of them, 
in' the order of time and of the fubjeCts. 


It feems to have been generally admitted, that the „ . . , ^ 

Public have a pofitive right to difpofe of the territorial mitted in all 
poffeffions in India, and of the trade to the Eaft-Indies, 
at the expiration of the prefent Company’s term. That 
the Indian revenues can only be realized in Britain through 
the medium of the trade ; that the Company mull: be 
left in a fituation to difeharge their debts ; that it will 
have a claim upon the Public for the lofles it may fuflain 
in relinquilhing its fettlements ; that in the event of the 
territories being affumed by the Public, the Company will 
remain a body corporate, entitled, as well ' as Plis Majefty’s • 

B b 2 other 
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other fubjefls, to carry on a trade to the Eaft-Indies, and 
upon a joint flock that all the fubfifling treaties which 
the Company have entered into with the native powers, inuft 
be confidered as the a6ls of the nation, and be flrictl)’: obferv- 
ed and fulfilled ; and that the covenanted fervants of the Com- 
pany muft not be left in a worfe fituation than thatin which 
they may be found at the expiration of the Company’s 

- charter. 

Before we proceed to give an account of the manner in 
which thefe principles have been applied to the fubjedls of 
Indian government, trade, and revenue, it may be proper 
to advert tothediflinftion in theCompany’s rights, which has 
■ .been pointed out by the lawyers. They have alked the quef- 
tion, JVhat rights are the Company actually Defied ivith? In 
examining this fubject, they introduce a diftindlion between 
the rights which are temporary, and thofe which the Com- 
pany hold in perpetuity. 

V. * 

The temporary rights, they fay, are chiefly thofe to the 

- revenues which the Company draw from the territories that 
have been acquired either in war, or by treaties with the 
native powers ; the exclufive privilege of trading to India 
and China to March 1794 ; to have the fums due to them 
by the Public repaid ; and to adminifler their own afiairs 
both in India and in England, during the continuance of 
their charter. 
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The rights which’ the Company hold' in perpetuity, are CHAP. Ii. 
chiefly the following : To be a body politic and corporate, 
with perpetual fuccelTion, and cbnfcquently to have a title 
to purchafe, acquire, or difpofe of property for value ; to 
the pofleffion of the iflands of St. I-Ielena and Bombay, con- 
veyed to them by the London Compan}’’, under parliamen- 
tary faith, and a royal charter ; to tlicir factories and ftore- 
houfes on the peninfula of India, and in fome of the iflands 
in theEaftern feas ; to the towns -of Madras, Calcutta, &c. 
and to the diftridls around them, purchafed or acquired 
under the like fandlion and for the puvpofes of procuring 
the neceflTary provifions for the, maintenance of their fer- 
vants ; to Fort Marlboiongh, in the ifland of Sumatra, and 
to the rents of the diftridt round it ; to build fortifications 
for proteding their fadioiics, to raife, pay, and employ land 
and fea forces, within the limits of their trade ; and to carry 
on a trade on their joint flock, though their exeJuJive privi- 
lege fhould ceafe and dctci mine. 

Though there can be' no obflacle from reafonings on the 
temporaiy rights of the Company, to any fyflem of govern- 
ment, which may be propofed ; their rights in perpetuity, if 
good, would render it difficult for the Public, either to inft- 
itute a new Commercial Aflbeiation, or to lay open the 
trade to the nation at large, with any eftedt. A new trad- 
ing Aflbeiation might be excluded from the principal feats of 
trade, by the Company exercifing thofe rights ; and thence 
be forced to have recourfe to the Public for new feats of 

trade 
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^CHAP. II. trade, which could not be eftabliflied but at an imiuenfe ex- 
pcnfe. Individual merchants might, for a like reafon, have 
the fame recourfe to the Public, which, in this cafe, muft alfo 
be at the charge of more eftablilhments. This difficulty 
however, it is prefumed, is not infurmountable. When the 
Company acquired its territories, it does not appear that 
it fuppofed itfclf to be pofTeffed of fuch rights ; at leaft, 
there is no evidence upon record, that the Proprietors 
entertained fuch an opinion. When, in 1766-7, the Com- 
pany made an agreement with the Public, no pretenfions 
to any fuch rights were advanced. The very fame filence 
upon the fubjeft prevailed, when the Company made their 
agreement with the Public in 1773. . It appears, however, 
that the Houfe of Commons were aware of thefe legal 
diftindlions : for, in 1767, when they were forming their 
refolutions refpe6i;ing the rights of the Eaft-India Com- 
pany, they proceeded, upon the opinions of Mr. Yorke, 
then Attorney-general, and of Mr. Pratt, then Solicitor- ' 
general, “ that all acquifitions, territories, &c. made by 
“ arms, or by treaty, by the fubjedls of this realm, do, 

' “ of right, belong to the ftate.” 


Opinions fug- 
gefted re- 
fpedling the 
expediency 
of embracing 
a new fyflein 
of Indian af- 
fairs. 


Though the adoption of this opinion by the Houfe of 
Commons, may be confidered to have done away the difficulty 
•refpe6ling the queftion of right between the Public and the- 
Company, it by no means is calculated todecidethe more de- 
licate queftion of- expediency ; how far it would be proper 
in the ftate*', to exercife this right, or pradticable to do fo, 
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and yet render the revenues, which mufl pafs, through the 
medium of trade, produdlive in Britain ? 

On the lirft view of this fubjc£l, the authors of different 
memoirs thought, that the territories and revenues ought tO’ 
be taken into the hands of government, the amount be 
applied to defray the civil and military charges, and the refi- 
due remitted to Britain, through the medium of trade. On 
a. more full confideration of the fa61s, however, it was 

4 

found, that the revenues and the trade, were fo intimately 
blended with each other, that the credit which fup- 
ported the laff, would be weakened, if the influence, 
‘ arifing from the management of the flrfl:, fliould be remov- 
ed from the Company. 

Upon the bafis of this conclufion, as well as of the pre- 
ceding principles, it was propofed to introduce a fyftem 
which fhould have for its objedV, a better plan of govern- 
ment in India, than that which at prefent fubfifts, and yet 
fliould connedt it with the trade. In this plan the following 
method of fettling the government was fuggefted ; that Par- 
liament fliould declare His Majefty’s fovereignty, over all 
the Britifh poffeffions in the Eaft-Indies ; that the ad- 
miniftration of them 'fliould be vefted in the executive 
government, with a refpon Ability to’ Parliament ; that the 
Crown fhould have the power of appointing the Go- 
vernor-general, and Supreme Council, the Prefidents and 
Councils in the fubordinate fettlements, the Commanders 
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in Chief in each of the Prefidencies, the Supernumeraries 
for the civil and military departments, and particularly Offi- 
cers in the revenue branch; that the Supreme Government 
fhould continue in the Prefidency of Bengal,' to which the 
other Prefidencies fhould make reports, that the whole' 
miglit be one great eftablifhment ; that all the forts, garri- 
fons, military {lores, &c. fhould be declared to. belong to the 
Crown, a reafonable compenfation being allowed to the 
Company for the value of them ; that the revenues, in India, 
fhould be under the adminiflration, and at the difpofal of 
the controuling power, in Britain, with a refponfibility 
to Parliament, as it would be abfurd to place the' revenue 
in any other hands, than thofe' to which the fovereignty 
was to be entimfled ; that the Company fhould be relieved 
from their debts, beyond the fair amount of their affets, 
and be entitled to pay off one million of their bond debt, 
out of the profits of their trade; that the dividend, upon 
the capital flock of the Proprietors, fhould be eight 
per cent, annually; that an eafy mode fhould be devifed, 
by which the Creditors of the Company abroad might raife 
money on their fhares in the debt of the Company, which 
was to be funded; that a mode not lefs fimple and advan- 
tageous fhould be devifed for enabling the fervants of the 
Company to remit their fortunes to Britain;^ that on the' 
bafis of the- aad of Geo. II. and 26th Geo. III. the fecurity 
of the annuity paid, by the Public to the Company, fhould 
reft on the -faith of Parliament, as pledged for it. 
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In illuflration of this plan, and to remove the objections 
which might be made to it, the fubftanceofthe obfervations 
offered to illuffrate this plan, is nearly as follows : 

I. It may, in the firfl; place, be difficult to fay, whe- 
ther the plan of controul by a Board of Commiffioners, 
is, in itfclf a perfe6t one; and in the next place, to find 
upon a general view of all the circumftances of the cafe, 
(viz. 'the trade, the revenues with which that trade is con- 
ne£ted, the efle6t which thofe revenues have had on the cre- 
dit and influence of the Company, the danger of weaken- 
ing the one, or diminilhing the other) whether any, but 
the plan of controul, be pra6licable. 

A SINGLE fa6l is confidered to be decifive upon this fubje£l ; 
that the revenues of the Indian provinces can only be realized 
inBritain, through the medium of commerce. If the controul- 
ing power is to continue to be refponfible, it ought to be 
made a6live and abfolute : to give it either of thefe cha- 
radters, the revenues muff be placed under the foie manage- 
ment of the Board of Commiffioners, and the furplus of 
them afforded to the Company, for the purpofes of their 
inveftment ; in return, the Company ought to give bills 
on England for the amount. If this fyftem be embraced, 
then the correfpondence on the fubje61: of revenue, 
and that on the fubje6l of trade, ought to be placed 
under two diftinft bodies; the former flrou Id be entrufted 
to the Commiffioners for Indian affairs ; the latter, to the 
Court ofDiredlors; the Commiffioners fliould be under no 

C c obliga- 
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obligation to communicate, or to explain the r 
their conduft to the Court of Direflors; and the 
ought to. be veiled with no title, to remonflratt 
tell again ft the proceedings of the Commiffioners. 
tainly would be’ imprudent, in many cafes, to com 
the meafures which Government may think it e: 
or neceftary to adopt, to a -body fo numerous as t 
of Diredlors; and much more fo, to a body fo perh 
qualified to judge of them, as the Court of Propri 
the fame time, it is reafonable and proper, that bot 
have every kind of fecurity, and all the informatii 
can<with propriety be given of the meafures which 
ment -may think it expedient to adopt. For thefe ] 
His Majefty might be vefted with the power of f 
annually, three, four, or five, from among the I 
to a6l as Affeffors to the Board. Through then 
political meafures, which in any way might affe^ 
terefts of the Company, ought to pafs. 

In any communications, however, to thefe Affel 
Board ought to be entitled to diredl itfelf, by its - 
cretion, without any title in the AfTefiTors, either to 
ftrate, or to proteft. In particular, the Board o 
have the power of communicating fuch parts only 
difpatches, as they may think neceffary and requifite 
Affeffors to know, for their inftruftion, in the man; 
of the commercial part of the Company’s concerns 
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With the view of fimplifying this plan, the political 
correfpondence, or in general, whatever regards the civil 
and military eftablifliments abroad, and the management 
of the revenues, ought to be placed, entirely, in the Com- 
miflioners; while the commercial correfpondence ought to 
be left, wholly, with the Court of Diredlors. If it Ihould 
be faid, that the abfolute controul, propofed to be given 
to the Board of CommilTioners, would be introducing a 
principle repugnant to that upon which the adtsof 1784 
and 1788 proceeded; the anfwer is obvious; the cafes are 
different. Before the expiration of the Company’s charter, 
they were veiled by .an a6l of Parliament and a royal charter, 
with the management of tlieir territories and revenues, and 
could not have been deprived of them without a breach of 
juflice, and of parliamentary faith : after it, the Company 
will remain a body corporate, with the privilege to trade 
to the Eaft-Indies upon their joint flock ; but it will be in 
the wifdom of the Legiflature to determine, whether it will 
take the revenues into its own management, or, again, en- 
trufl the adminillration of them to the Company, or whe- 
ther it will again grant the Company the fame exclufive 
privileges. , , 

It cannot, however, admit of any doubt, that if the 
Commiffioners for India affairs are to be continued, the more 
affive the controul given them, the more refponfible Aviil 
they become to the Public; and it can admit of as little 
doubt, that the Diredlors, who are to become Affeffors, 
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CHAP. II. -will form a fufficient check upon any encroachments, which 
' ^ the Board might make upon the commercial proceedings ot 

the Company. • 

Many queftions will occur, relating both to the inter- 
nal politics of India and to the relation which ourpoffef- 
fions bear to thofe of the other European powers, having 
interefts in the Eaft, which it would be unwife and im- 

nCidenttoftatetotheDireaors; more part.cula.dy, when 
(according to this plan) through their Affeffors they won 
Lcome poireffed of every fpecies of information, whic 
^uld, in any way, promote their commercial proceedings. 

, It may be difficult, in the fecond place, to fay what 

l,n L tli internal government of our Afiatic poffelfions 
plan for the intein g foppof.tion, that the poh- 

ought to be disjoined from the 

tica am fubjed the fubftance 

a«»o. .h. s.— 

plan, feems to be nearly as follows. 

In .78., it was the intention of 
rhe territories as the 

and to place the fuggefted, in con- 

exectitivegovernmen . _^^hhi,hhas 

rxfpeahig the rights of the Pu^ 

i;trXrfu,^^ftedtothis^^^^^ 
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it was faid, that it might be proper to tonfider the treaties chap, ir.^ 
which the Company had entered into with the Moguls, Sou- 
bahdars, and other native Rates, as fraudulent and colourable 
only. His Majefty’s rights remaining unprejudiced. 

If this line of conduct fhould he adopted, then an un- 
divided fovereignty ought to be affumed, and the diftinc- 
tions of Nhamut and Duannee abolifhed. This might be 
a fimple, but, in the opinions of the moft informed of the 
Company’s fervants, as detailed in the preceding chapter, 
it would be a hazardous experiment. If the name of 
King was to be fubftituted for that of Mogul, or, even for 
that of Soubahdar, an opinion would naturally arife among^ 
the Hindoos and Muffulmen, that fomething more violent 
was meant than a mere change of names. The charadlers- 
of the natives require the moft delicate attention, and no- 
feature in them is fo ftrong as their attachment to their 
eftabliftied opinions. Thefe muft neither be ftiocked nor 
trodden down; for,, in Mr. Haftings’s language, “ the 
“ touch of chance, or the breath of opinion, might dif- 

folve the Britifh power in- India.” 

Presuming, therefore, that this will be admitted as a 
principle, the author of the plan, which has now been 
fketched out, recommends ; that, in confiftency with it, the 
Governor-general ought to be vefted with abfolute poiyer in 
India, and pofitive refponfibility at home; that even if the 
fovereignty of the King Ihould be declared, the name of His 

Majefty 
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CHAP. II . Majefly ought never to be ufed in criminal .proceedings, 
as 'fuch a circumftance would,, .naturally, appear a very 
violent intrufion on the rights" which had been fecured to 
the natives by - treaties ..'-with' the ‘ Company-:, that it 
Would be more prudent, in this particular cafe, to employ 
the name of fome of the natives themfelves, who might 
be railed to a proper rank by the Governor-general ; that 
it might be expedient, in the fame way, not to mfe the 
name of the King, in proceedings in the civil courts of. 
juflice, as in thefe a fimilar mode of meeting the opinions 
of the natives might be adopted. Still farther to conciliate 
the natives to, this plan, the authors recommend, that, 
with the declaration - of the fovereignty of the King, 
a declaration of a general toleration in religion fhould be 
publiflaed ; and ■ that the natives fhould be left under the 
proteftion of their own laws, and not have the right 
to claim the benefit of Britifh fubjefts, unlefs they refided 
wdthin the jurifdidtion of the Supreme Court of Judicature. 

Besides thefe more important con fiderations, the opinion, 
in thefe memoirs, is, that it would have a beneficial tendency, 
if the Governor-general fhould be vefted with pov/er to gratify 
either the vanity or ambition of the natives, by conferring ' 
on them ranks known and efleemed in the country, and 
in a way that fhould, at the fame time, give them im- 
preflions, both of the liberality of the fovereign, and of the 
intcreft which he himfelf too^ in rewarding their fervices. 
The Governor might be enipowered, for example, in 

the 
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the King’s name, to confer the title and dignity of Rajah 
upon a Hindoo, and of Haboh upon a Mujfulmafh 

3. It might be difficult, in the third place, it was fug- 
gelled, fo to arrange the patronage abroad, as to prevent 
jealoufies or complaints of the abufe of power. The 
fubllance of the obfcrvations -on this fubje6l, is as 
follows. The plan itfelf had propofed, that His Majefty 
fliould be veiled with the power of nominating the Gover- 
nor-general, Prefidents, Councils, and Commanders in 
Chief ; and that all the other offices ought to be attained 
by feniority. To prevent the inconveniences which might 
arife from perfons being entitled to fucceed to offices of 
trull, for which they might not be qualified, it is recom- 
mended, that His Majefty lhould,in future, have the nomi- 
nation of fuch young men as may be required to fupply 
vacancies in the civil and military departments, and that 
they Ihould be deemed fervants of the King, and have their 
ranks as fuch prefervedto them. That the Company Ihould 
have the nomination of all fupernumeraries in the com- 
mercial department, and that fuch fupernumeraries fhould 
have a diltindl rank affigned to them. That the fervants 
appointed by the King, lliould be paid by government, and 
have the fame allowances as they would have received, if 
they had continued in the fervice of the Company. That 
the Directors lliould be left to determine for themfelves, as 
to the number and pay of the fervants whom they may em- 
ploy in the commercial department. As .the pay to be allow- 
ed 
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cu to the covenanted fervants of the Company in general, 
might not be adequate to their fupport, and to promote the 
fpirit of commerce, it might be expedient, to give them the 
privilege of trading mward and mitward, on their own ac- 
count. That it might be proper alfo, that the engagements 
of the civil and military fervants fhould ceafe, in the lines in 
which they have been employed, the moment they come 
to be feleded to fill an office in the political department. 
That the term cadet might be continued for the military - 
fupernumerary, but that fome term, more defined than that 
of 'Writer, ought to be adopted for civil fupernumeraries. 
Confiderable inconveniences having arifen from the negledl 
or mifeondudt of the Commanders of the Company’s fhips, 
in conveying difpatches abroad, or in bringing them home, 
and alfo from charging unreafonably for the paflage of re- 
cruits to the different fettlements, it might be proper 
to fix fome regulation, by which to place Commanders of 
flrips more immediately, in thefe refpedls, under the orders 
of the Commiffioners. 

\ 

4. It might be difficult, in the fourth place, to determine 
what compenfation the Company may be entitled- to from the 
Public, on account of the debt with which they are loaded, 
and of the neceffity there is for placing them in a fituation 
to difehargeit. Upon^this fubject, the fubftance of the 
bhfervations is, as follows : 


That the debts of the Company amounted, at this pe- 
riod, (exclufive of fevcral large floating debts) to upwards 

6 of 
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of jT.. 1 5,000,000, for >the .pay,ment:of which, the Company chap . 11. 
muft be permitted to eftablifh a fund at home, and funds in. 
their foreign Prefidencies. It was therefore ^propofed that 
fubfcriptions fhould be receiveddnto their foreign funds, by 
way of loan, at eight .per cent. That the-outftanding paper 
of the Company, fhould be accepted from the fubfcribers, 
at par, and the books in India kept open till fix -crores of 
rupees, or fix millions .fterling fhould. have been fubfcribed. 

That the current revenues in Indm fhould ,be the fecurity 
to the fubfcribers in thefe funds, for the regular payment of 
their annual interefl, which ought to be difcha^ed, in 
preference to every other -demand, except the military 
charges, and the expenfes -of -colledling the revenues. -If 
the exigencies -of -an exifting war fhould, at any time, ren- 
der the payment of ,the -intereft impradticable, -in fuch 'a 
cafe, from the time it .became due, it fhould be field to 
be flock, bearing the fame intereft .with .the principal 
from which it had. accrued; and, .npon.this .plan, .’it might 
be expedient, that the' government in rlndiaifhpuld, be. veiled 
with .the power of redeeming this flock, at .par, .upon 
giving three months .public intimation to .the holders of 
it. With the objedl of connedling this foreign fund, with 
the one which was fuggefted .to -be eftablifhed at .home, 
it was propofed, that fubfcriptions fliould .be taken into 
this laft, -at -four per cent ; and that .a trial.mightbe made, 
whether fubfcriptions might.not be procured to it in India, 
by granting bills on the Company in London, at three hun- 
dred and fixty-five days fight. The authors of thefe me- 
moirs feem to have perceived, that an unfavorable im- 
preflion might be made .upon thofe, who would otherwife 

D d be 
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‘CHAP. IL be difpofed to lend their money to the Company, by the 
reparation of the revenues from their commercial funds ; 
but are of opinion, that if we abftradt from the aggregate 
amount of theinveftments abroad, thefums received for bills 
and certificates on England, and from the falc of goods ex- 
ported from Europe, and the amount paid for (lores and 
troops at home, we fhould difcover, from the remainder, 
what fums had been applied to inveftments out of the 
revenues; or, at all events, whether the Cornpany were 
gainers or lofers by the connexion between the revenues 
and the trade. In Mr. Smith’s account, formed in 1781, 
he fays, that in fourteen years, from 1766 to 1780, the 
fum- contributed out of the revenues, for the purchafe 
of inveftments, amounted to ,(“.3, 622, 969, of which 
;C.2, 1 69,400 was paid into the Exchequer, on the agreement 
of 1767, leaving to the Company -Againft 

this was placed ;^.5 ,o 69, 684, expended by the Company, in 
the fifteen years war, from 1750 to 1765, fo that in 1780, 
the revenues of India ftood debtor to the tradejC.3, 61 6,215*. 
An account of this nature, accurately brought down to the 
lateft period, it is fuppofed, would ftiew to what amount the 
revenues were then indebted to the Company, and whether 
it would be more or lefs than their available alfets would 
fall ftiort of making fatisfa6lion for their debts and ca- 
pital ftock ; if more, then the deficiency ought to be funded 
on the credit of the revenues ; if lefs, then the Com- 
pany would have no reafon to complain that the profits of 
their trade fliould be united with their revenue in the pay- 

r 

' * See more full oblcrvatlons upon this fubjeft in Chap. IIL 

ment 
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mcnt of their creditors. Allowing all the weight to the CHAP. ll. 
objcclions which Mr. Haftings had made, againfl funding '' ' 

the debt at the period at which his objcdlions were offered, 
the memoir concludes, that Mr. Haftings could not know, 
at that time, either the magnitude of the Company’s debt in 
India, or forefee the difficulty which was afterwards expe- 
rienced in procuring bills, at a fair rate of exchange, on the 
Company at home. It was admitted, however, that the re- 
commendation which Mr. Haftings gave, of opening the 
Company’s treafury for the receipt of money, in exchange 
for bills on Europe, was proper and thattiiis mcafure would 
have enabled the different Prefidcncics proportionably to have 
extended their inveftments. The reafons which are affigned 
for this opinion, arc, that thcBritifti fubjedls would be induced 
to lend tlieir money to the Company, when making up their 
inveftments, inftcad of lending it to foreigners ; and that the 
natives would be induced to lend their money to the Com- 
pany, inftcad of placing it upon an infccurc mortgage, fora 
monthly intcreft. This laft circumftance would be another 
hold upon their allegiance, while pundtuality in the pay- 
ment of the intcreft would convince them of the ftrength of 
the fecurity, draw their hidden trcafurcs into circulation, 
and might tend, gradually, to incorporate them with the 
Britifli traders. If it fliould be faid, that this method of 
fettling the debt of the Company, might prove a dangerous 
means, in the hands of a weak, or of a corrupted adminiftra- 
tion, becaufc they might abufc their power of funding debts 
in India ; the objcdlion might be obviated, by reftridf- 
ing their power of funding to a limited fum. If it ftiould 
alfo be objedted, that it would be difficult to fix the 
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chAp. II, rate of transferring, ftock in India, to the books at home ; 

this might be remo'^ed, by takmg the rate, which the 
Company, at the time, allow for money in exchange for 
bills on Europe. Having obtained this ftandard, it is rccom- 
mendidd, that thd interefl of the two funded debts fliouJd be 
made payable, at the fame Iialf-yearly periods ; that the 
transfer fliould be made to the Governor-general and 
Cotincil, and the certificate be granted by the proper officer 
of government. The intereft paid in India would thus be 
leffeiied by every transfer made to the fund in England. 

As not only the fecurity for their money ffiould be under- 
flood by the holders of flock, but the progreffive manage- 
ment explained to them ; itwas farther propofed, that regular 
accounts ftiould be exhibited of the fums transferred home ; 
that books fliould be kept open at the India Houfc, to receive 
fubferiptions, at four per cent. ; the furplus profits of the 
Company’s trade, and the furplus revenue in India, declared 
to be the fecurity for the payment of the interefl, as well as 
of the principal ; and government fliould become a col- 
lateral fecurity for the payment of the interefl, during the 
time that India fliould remain in the pofTcffion of 
• Great Britain.^ In this home fund, as well as in the 
. foreign one, the Company fliould be vefted with the 

power of redeeming the ftock, at par. If, at any time,. 
Government advanced money to the Company, to en- 
able them to difeharge the current interefl on the 
home fund, it Would be expedient to ena6l, that the 
fum, fo advanced, fliould be replaced out of the profits 

of 
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of their firfl falc, and before they flionld be entitled to 
make any dividend on their proprietary flock ; and, that 
this repa 3 'nient to Government ought to precede their di- 
vidend, by, at leafl, three months. In the event of the 
debts in India being difeharged, it was recommended, that the 
prcfidencics of Bengal and Madras fliould be obliged to 
advance to the commercial Boards of the Company, what- 
ever fums could be fpared from the revenue, after defraying 
the civil and military charges; and, in return, that bills 
fliould be granted, without intcrefl, and payable’atfuch dates 
as the invcftmcnts might be fuppofed to be turned into cafli, 
in England. That thefe bills fliould be tranfmitted to a 
Treafurer. at home, who fliould become an officer under the 
controuling power ; his duties fliould be, to get thefe bills 
accepted, and then to depofit them in the Bank, in trufl: 
for the Public. That whatever fums might remain after 
the funded debt, at home, fliould have been paid off, they 
ought to be confidered as an additional fecurity for the 
payment of the funded debt abroad, ani^of its intereff^ 
The Company, by this arrangement, would affume the 
charadler of merchants only; receive, from the King, a 
prote6lion fuited to the purpofes of their trade ; and the 
King, from his territorial revenues in India, as a franchife 
of the Crown, would defray the civil, military, and other 
public charges, without interfering with the Company’s 
profits on their trade. 

Having thus removed the difficulties which it was 
apprehended might ftand in the way of eftablilhing this 

plan,. 
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CHAP. II. 

«- . j 

pany and the 
State for 
carrying this 
plan of go- 
vernment in- 
to effeft. 


plan, it was propofed, that the following fteps fhould 
be taken to carry it into efFe6l : That the- Company 
fhould furrender to His Majefty, for the ufe of the 
Public, all their forts and territories ; but jetain poITeffion 
of their fa<Rories and warehoufes, for the purpofes of 
their trade ; that, as the fettleinent of Bombay is of the 
ntmoft importance to the naval interefts of Great-Britain, 
the Public fhould be at the expenfe of maintaining it. 
That with the deed, by which the Company furrender 
their pofTeflions to the Public, they fhould relinquifli the 
titles which they have held to raife an'd to mufter 
forces, to appoint commanders and officers, to make war 
and conclude treaties of peace Vv^ith the native Powers, 
to nominate Governors, Councils, &c. That the trade, 
though feparated from the revenues, and left to the ma- 
nagement of the Diredlors, fhould, at the fame time, be 
declared to be under the care and protedlion of the Board 
of Commiffioners. In particular, that the dividends fhould 
be limited at 8 percent; unlefs, upon application to the 
controuling power, in the event of the debts of the Company 
being reduced to two millions, the Commiffioners fhould’ 
think that it would be expedient to grant permiffion- to the 
Direftors to encreafe it beyond that amount ; that the Direc- 
tors fhould be bound, annually, to lay before Parliament a 
Rate of their affairs, and of the aids which they have derived 
from the executive powers in India and in Britain. In 
the event of the Directors obtaining permiffion to encreafe 
their dividends, that the finking fund fhould be equally 

4 _ ' benefited 
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benefited with the flock holders ; that if this advantage CHAP, ii,^ 
flionld be fccurcd to ‘ the Proprietors, then, the value of 
their forts and florcs fliould not be taken into the ac- 
count of their affets, but fliould be deemed appendages 
of the territory, and transferred with them. 


II. Having thus applied the principles upon which the 
authors of thefe memoirs grounded their propofed fyf- 
tem of government, in connexion with that of the trade 
to the Eafl-Indics, it may be proper to lay open the views 
of trade which they embraced, and then to bring forward 
the plan which they propofed for the final fcttlemcnt of 
the government of our Afiatic poflcflions, and trade to 
the Eafl-Indics. 


Application 
of the princi- 
ples upon 
which this 
plan was 
founded, to 
the future 
regulation of 
the ti-adc to 
the Eaft-In- 
dics. 


In examining the views which they have taken of the General cha- 
trade, we fliall confidcr, firfl the fyflcm which they pro- 
pofed for the trade to India’, and next, that which they 
confidered to be expedient for the trade to CJjina ; Ha- 
ting with their opinions on both fubjedls, the obje6tions 
which they forefaw would be made to their fchemes, and 
the rcafonings which they offered to remove them. 


The fubflancc of the obfervations on the trade io India, Particular 
is nearly as follows : The trade to India and .China has, ^hc 
hitherto, formed one great commercial fyflem. It has 
been condudled by a Company, prote6led by Government ; 
fupported by cxclufivc privileges, and maintained on a joint 
flock. It has paffed through a variety of viciffitudes, in 

confequence 
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CFAP. IL confequence of oppofition from the other European comr 
panics, trading to the Eaft-Indies, and has rifen to its pre- 
fent height, both from the accidental circumftance of 
having been connected with territorial revenues, and of 
having received a fncceffion of aids from the Public. The 
queftion now comes to be, whether the trade' to India 
and China fliould ftill continue one great commercial con- 
cern ? or whether, in confequence of the connexion be- 

* tween the revenues and the trade to' India, this trade 

♦ Biould be confidered as one branch of the Britifh in- 
terefts ; and the trade to China another. 

In thefe memoirs, the authors are of opinion, that the 
trade to India and to China, refts upon perfedtly diftindt 
principles ; and that the trade to India Ihould be an opeti 
trade. 

Fivflobjcftion 

arifinj^rom’ The lirft objcflion wliicli they forcfaw to this fcheme, 
ihc check it avifes from the check which it might give to the quantity 

might give to , , o ■ o 1 

the prcicnt of Britifh manufadlui’cs exported by the Eaft-India 
l^Sinnanu- Company; being, according to the conditions on -which 
iacturcf by tlicii' cliartcr proceeds, to the amount of one-tenth of their 
Company, Capital ftock. In anfwer to this objedtion, they have recourfe 
llnLliToFcl- to the fadls, and fay, that if the exports of Britifh manu- 
tWjobjcaron. f^aures, made by the Company, from 1750^0 1785 fhould 
be examined, it would be found, after dedudling from them 
the articles of foreign merchandize, and of warlike ftores, 
that they did not exceed in value ^.250,000 annually. 
That the common objea, both of the Direftors and of their 
governments abroad, during the laft twenty years, has been, 

not 
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not fo mucli to encreafe the export of Britifli manu- 
fa£turcs, as to abforb the furpliis of their revenues, and to 
bring home the fums which their fervants had acquired 
in India, either from the conqueft or from the internal 
trade of the country. That though the Dire6]:ors had 
fent out repeated in{lru6lions to the different prefidencies, 
to promote, as much as poffible, the fale of Britifh manu- 
faftures in India; and even gone fo far as to have come to 
the refolution, to continue the export, as long as the goods 
could be retailed without a lofs ; yet that their governments 
abroad had repeatedly informed them, that the principal 
confumpt of Britifli manufactures, was by their own] fer- 
vants, and by the other European inhabitants of the pro- 
vinces; that even this demand had become Icfs in confe- 
quence of tlic exports in private trade, and by Britifli 
merchants, trading under foreign colours. To fo great 
a height had diis evil arifen, that there was even a dan- 
ger of the demands upon the Company, for Britifli ma- 
nufcKStures being totally at a (land. From tlicfe circum- 
flances they concluded, that if the expenfe of the prime cof: 
of Britifli goods, the charges incurred by carrying them 
to India, and the profits arifing from the fale of them, flioula 
be compared, it would be found, that die Company 
gained vciy little on their exjiorts of Britifli manuffcrjrc : 
and that an open trade to India, would both have the ene.- 
encreafe the demand for Britifli manufactures, anu io ‘ 
tliis trade into die hands of the fair trader. 
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CHAP. II, 

V , ' 

Second ob- 
jeftion, arif- 
ing from the 
injury which 
the Biitifli 
in:iniifa<fturc5 
that depend 
on the raw 
materials im- 
ported by the 
Company, 
might fuftain, 
if their im- 
ports fliould 
be checked ; 
with the mea- 
furcs, by 
which it tvas 
propofed, to 
remove the 
force of this 
objeftion. 


2 . The fecond objedlion, which it was apprehended, 
might be made to an open trade to India, was, “ that the 
quantity of raw materials imported by the prefent Eaft- 
India Company, upon which fo many of our home manu- 
fadlures depend, would of courfe be diminifhed, and therefore 
the price both of the materials, and of the produce of the 
manufadlures would be raifed.” In fupport of this objec-, 
tion, recoLirfe would probably be had to the prefent flou- 
rifhing fitnation*, at which the cotton manufactures of every 
defeription had arrived, and 'to the efforts which were 
making in France, to rival us in this branch of our trade. 
The anfwer, which has been given, refers, in the firft 
inftance, to the complaint, which the manufacturers have 
brought againft the Eaft-lndia Company, of having fince 
the cotton manufadlures had been encrcafed at home, en- 
larged their imports of piece goods, with the view of rival- 
ling, if not of bearing down our home produce in the market. 
The reply of the Company to this complaint, inftead of re- 
moving it, may, in the opinion of the authors of thefe 
memoirs, be held to be merely evafive. The Company ad- 
mit, that they have encreafed their imports of piece goods, 
and give as a reafon, the demands which have been made for 
them in the foreign European markets, adding, that a con- 
fiderable part of their profits depends upon the re-expor- 
tation of them. If, however, the quantity of raw materials 
required by the Britifh manufadturer could be obtained, and 
the price of them diminifhed, then a confiderable part of 
the demand, in the foreign markets, would be for our 
home manufactures, not for Indian piece goods. An open 
trade to India was, therefore, recommended as the obvious 

means 
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means of obtaining this objcdt ; becaufc, in the firft place, 
a rivalfliip would take place in the importation of cotton ; 
and, in the next place, the India Company, as a body 
corporate, trading on an iramenfe flock, would find it 
their interefl to enter into this rivallhip, either to bear 
down the private merchant, or, at all events, to draw to 
themfelves the greatefl fliare of the trade ; in either cafe 
the Public would be benefited ; for the price of the ma- 
terials would become low, and, of courfe, the attempt 
of the French, to deprive us of this valuable trade, would 
prove abortive. The conclufion drawn from this reafon- 
ing was, that.it would be for the benefit of our home ma- 
nufa6lures, if the cxclufive privilege of trading to India 
fliould be taken from the Company. 

3. The lafl objc6lion, which the writers of thefe memoirs 
have confidered, againft opening the trade to India, was, 
“ that the Public, at prefent, receive a large revenue from 
the India trade, and that it would be a dangerous expe- 
riment to hazard the lofs of this revenue, for the un- 
certain profpcdl of a greater, from an open trade ; or, 
that this fcherae might materially injure public credit.” 
The anfwcrs offered, -to remove this objedlion, confift, firft 
of a reference to the a6lual amount of duties paid by the 
India Company to the Public; and next, to a fet of re- 
gulations, by which an equal amount might be infured 
to it. From looking into the accounts of the Com- 
pany’s falcs, as laid before Parliament, and of the duties 
paid on them, it is faid, that the fum received is great, 
ill appearance, but not in reality; for, if the duties upon 

Q 2 , coffee 
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Third objec- 
tion, arifmg’ 
from an ap- 
prehended 
lofs of the 
prefent reve- 
nue paid to 
the Public by 
the Compa- 
ny, with the 
meafures pro- 
pofed for fe- 
curing to it 
the fame a- 
mount. 
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\CHA.p. IL coffee and pepper be excepted, fcarcely a third of what 
'remains, finds its way into the Exchequer, as two-thirds 
of the whole are funk in expenfes, and in drawbacks. If 
then, the open trade was put under proper regulations, a 
fum equal to that which is actually received, would cer- 
tainly accrue to the Public. The regulations propofed are 
as follows; that the fhips to be. cleared outward for the In- 
dia trade fhould be of a certain fpecified tonnage; that a 
fixed number of officers and men fhould be a.llowed to each 
of them ; that each fhip fhould have a licence for the trade 
from Government ; that no paffengers fhould be allowed 
without a licence from Government, in which their names 
and their bufinefs, in going to India, fhould be defcribed ; 
that, unlefs in the event of ficknefs, no perfon belonging 
to the crews of the fhips, fhould be left in India, and a cer- 
tificate of this fact fhould be brought home from the proper 
officer of the port ; that the owners and commanders of the 
fhips fhould be made refponfible to Government for the 
good behavdour of their crews, at any port in the Eaft, at 
which a fhip might touch ; that the commanders fhould be 
ffrictly prohibited from carrying out warlike (lores of any 
kind, except fuch as may be authorized in the licence to be 
neceffary for the fhip itfelf, or to be on. account of Govern- 
ment ; that the whole of the cargo fhould be loaded in 
the port of London, and be fubje£l to fuch rules as the 
Commiffioners of Cuftoms may, from time to time, pro- 
mulgate ; that the imported cargoes fhould be lodged' in 
the King’s warehoufes, till the time of fale, and that rules 
for conducting the fales, for the payment of the duties, 

and 
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and for the re-exportation of fuch goods as may be prohibited ^chap. 
from being fold forborne confumption, fliould be diftinftly 
laid down. The rcfnlts drawn from thefe reafoiiings and 
regulations are, that the traders of Great Britain would be-^ 
come the folc exporters of our manufaiSlurcd goods ; and the 
foie importers of the raw materials, upon which onr manu- 
fa6i;urcs depend, in exclufion of the Portnguefe, Swedifli, 

Danifli, and Dutch fliips, which, at this time, furnifn acon- 
fidcrable part of them; that a fum much greater than one- 
fourth part of the prefent apparent duties would be paid into 
the Exchequer, and confequently, that the public reve- 
nues, from the Indian trade, would be greater than thofe 
derived from the prefent monopoly of the Company. 


It feems proper to leave thefe plans and the rcafonings Scheme for 
on them, refpe£ling the trade to India, till we have fol- ti°resciu?ive 
lowed the authors of thefe memoirs through thofe which fhe'company 
they have offered refpe6ting the trade to China. China 

On the fubjedt of the trade to China, upon viewing the 
whole circumftances of the cafe, they are of opinion, that 
it mud: continue a monopoly, and be carried on upon a 
joint flock. 

The reafons affigned for a fcheme of trade to China, fo Reafons for 
oppofite to that which had been propofed for India, are ; this^STme, 
that in India we poffefs fadlories and privileges; in China, from 
no privileges; that, in India, our fubjedls are protedled the trade, and 
either by our own laws, or by thofe of the native States, ra^rofthe^ 

confidering 
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^CHAP. IL confidering us as neighbouring Sovereigns. In China, and 
even in the river Canton, we are obliged to fubmit to tli® 
lavs of th at empire only, and have experienced from its officers 
die molt humiliating infults, as well as the moft unprovoked 
feveritics. Neitiicr ignorance, nor inadvertency have’ here 
been admitted as excufes for an offence againft local or unin- 
telligible cuftoms; and non-compliance with either would 
bring dcftniction bodi upon the trade and the fubjeffs of 
any country. 


From the in- 
jury which 
the Britifli 
trade to Chi- 
na might fuf- 
tain, if the 
efforts making 
by the Com- 
pany to ren- 
der the cir- 
cuit of their 
trade wider 
fliould be 
Hopped. 


But fuppofing thefe circumftances could be altered, and 
that wc could trade to China, with the fame fafety as we 
could do to the ports of other foreign nations; the ground 
upon which this trade mu ft reft is peculiar, and the com- 
modities brought home dirough it, of efferitial benefit to the 
revenue. A fum, in bullion, not lefs than 1,000,000 fter- 
ling, annually, had for many years been fent from this 
country to purchafe the teas, required for our home con- 
fumption. The efforts which had hitherto been made to 


diminilh this quantity of bullion, have had but a partial 
fuccefs. The obvious meafure was to widen the circuit of 
commerce towards die eaftern iflands, by carrying Britilh 
or Indian produce firft them; and dien fiich produce 
from diem as would be received in the China market ; ex- 
periments are making in this way, but die refults do not, as 
yet, entitle us to infer abfolute and full fuccefs ; for, firft, 
fome of thefe attempts have failed, as in the cafe of the fet- 
tlements attempted to be formed in 1778 and 1779, on die 
ifland of Rhio; and, next, that wliicli has been effeaed on 

the 
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the ifiand ofPinnng, at an cxpcncc of about ^.25,000 per CHAP.li. 
annum, had not yet afforded us fufficient experience of its 
utility. If fimilar attempts fiiould be made, it would only 
fiirnifli a rcafon for ihinidng. that in progrefs of time the 
balance of the trade frojn China, may turn in favour of 
Britain, and that the expert (T bullion may become Icfs nc- 
ccffaiy. , 


But fuppofmg that thefe circumftanccs in the China 
trade did not fo ftimngly recommend ih.c continuation of the 
exclufive privilege of the Company, ns they in fa 61 do ; the 
advanta<res vhich we derive from their cflablilhcd commercial 
chara( 5 ier, would render its continuance a matter of expe- 
diency. In titc firfl; place, the prejudices of the Chinefc 
in favor of the Company, arc founded u])on having been 
long accuftomed to tranfacl with their factors ; next, upon 
a certainty of a large demand from them ; and, laflly, upon 
that punctuality of payment which the Comj^any’s exten/ive 
credit has enabled them to make. In none of llicfc refpcctSj 


could any ftranger enter into competition with the Com- 
pany ; nor are thefe general advantages the only ones which 
they would pofTefs over the ]u'i\'atc merchant. Tiicy have 
femnts regularly bred to the bufinefs of collecting 
of opium, gold duft, filvcr, lead, ivory, with a number oL 
leffer articles fitted for the CliincTc trade. Thefe 
have been accuftomed to tlic trafTic in tlic iflsnd?: 
quainted with the languages of the people, and 
with a number of fmall veffels, by which to cznj' 
collected to fome depot, at whirh die China ilhps ^ 
with fafety, or to comxy them directly » *= 
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fa6lory in China. A conftant correfpondence has been kept 
up between the perfons employed in this traffic, and tlie Supra- 
cargoes at, Canton, while a like correfpondence has been 
maintained by the Company’s Agents, with the Chiefs in 
thefe iflands, that they may be fupplied witli fuch articles as 
they ftand moft in need of. The private trader, on the con- 
trary, would, in the beft view we can take of his credit, be 
but in the fituation in which the Company were placed at 
their firfl inftitution, that is, he would have bullion to ex- 
port, credit to eftablifh, charadler to acquire, and gradually 
to find out and become poffeffed of means for rendering 
his trade profitable. 

Taking then the whole of thefe circumflances into con- 
fideration, thefe memoirs conclude, that though opening 
the trade to India might be a wife and beneficial fcheme, the 
opening the trade to China would be hazardous and impro- 
vident. It might not only expofe the individual trader to 
deflrudlion, and the parties concerned in the adventure to 
a bankruptcy, but, from the odd, yet fixed charadter of 
the Chinefe, exclude the Company continuing to trade on 
their joint (lock, from entering into, or clearing out from, 
the river Canton. Leaving then the advantages which the 
Public derive from the' tea trade entirely out of view, the 
market from which we bring fuch materials for our manu- 
fadlures, as raw filk, ivory, &c. might be flint againfl: us, 
and yet open to the other European nations, and, at all 
events, the encreafe which the China trade has received from 
the regulations which have reduced the prices of China 
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goods to a rate that has given us a fnperiority in the trade,, 
mic-ht be lofl. 

O 

Having thus t^'ken a review of the memoirs, which have 
fuirgcflcd plans h>r the future government of our Afiatic 
poffclTions and regulation of trade to India and to China, 
it may be proper before we ap]dy the principles, upon which 
they have proceeded, to the cflabliniment of the fylfcm of 
revenue, with vliich it was proposed to connecl them, to 
give an outline of a plan, drawn up, about this period, for 
conneding the revenues with the trade. 

Tins plan is introduced with the following preliminary ob- 
fervations; that Parliament on repayment of yT. 4,200,000, 
may, or may not, continue the cxclufivc privilege of the 
Eaft-lndia Company, after March 1794'". That though 
Parliament fliould take away the privilege of exclufive trade, 
the Company flill would remain a body corporate, entitled 
to trade to the Eaft-Indics upon their joint flock. That 
die poflcfiion of their territories and revenues is a right of 
the Company, during the remaining period of their char- 
ter-',-. That the bond debt in 1787 being ^.2,000,000, the- 
capital flock 4,000,000, the annuities fold, or intended, 
to be fold, abforbing the intcrefl due to the Company by. 
die Public, the expenfes of the late war about 10,000,000, ; 

'*■ See 2ifl Geo. 3. ch'np. 65. fedV. 5. in collcdllon of ftntutes relative to India, by. 
Francis RulTcl, Efq. 

-j-t See feft..8 of the preceding adt. 
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•could be paid off, within the remaining term of their ex- 
clufive trade; that the a6ls 1773, 1779, 1780, and 1781, have 
reftridted the Company from accepting bills of exchange be- 
yond 'jT. 300,060 per annum, without leave, firft obtained, 
from the Treafury; that the territorial revenues not 
affording aid for ^the payment of their foreign debts, (as 
being fcarcely' adequate to the burthen of the . peace 
eftablilhments and to the commercial inveftments,) -there- 
fore they had obtained leave of the Treafury , to bring them 
home by bills on the Dire6tors; that the profits on 
their revenues and trade have been united and made into 
one fund, and after payment of the current charges, and 
intereft of the bond debt, are to be appropriated as follows*; 
to pay -8 per cent, dividend to the ftockholders ; to 
reduce the bond debt to £.1,^06,000 ; to pay bills of ex- 
change drawn on, or to be drawn on the Court of Direc- 
tors; that after the redudtion of the bond debt, and pay- 
ment of the bills, the profits of the revenue and trade 
are to be appropriated in the payment of the 8 per 
cent, dividend, and as a fund, of which one-fourth is to 
belong to the Company, and three-fourtlis to the Public. 
On ,the bafis of thefe principles, the plan, after deferib- 
ing the chara6ters of the original and continued charters 
of the Company, the right of the King to territories, ac- 
quired by his fubjefts, either by arms . or by treaties ; and 
after making references to the different a6ls, which have 


* Afts 21 Geo. 3. chap. 65 and 23 Geo. 3. chap 83. fe£i:. 8 and 9. 
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made conditions and flipulations with the Company, pro- 
pofes, that the following arrangement fhould take 
place. 

That His Majcfly fliould be declared to have tlic foie right 
to tlic Britifli territories in India, and to the revenues arifing 
from them, for the ufc of the Public. That His Majefty alfo 
fliould be vefted widi the executive power in thefe territories, 
to be exercifed, in future, in the fame manner as in the 
plantations and otlier foreign fettlements of the Crown. 
That the natives and other inhabitants in tlie Britifh pro- 
vinces in India, fliould be declared to be the fubjedls of the 
King, and under His protcdlion ; but that they fliould be 
governed by their own laws and cuftoms, and not be en- 
titled to the franchifes of Britifli fubjefts, unlcfs by refidence, 
comic6lion in trade, or fervitude, they fliould become ame- 
nable to the laws of England. That the powers and authori- 
ties which have been granted by former a6ts, for the good 
government of the feveral provinces in India, fhould remain- 
in force, except in fo far as they may be refeinded in this or in 
future Ads of Parliament. That the Governor-general, the 
Prefidcnts, Councils, Judges, and Officers of revenue, 
fliould, in future, be in the nomination of the King ; but that 
the prefent appointments fhould be continued till His Majefty’a 
plcafure fhould b6 known. That tlie duties at prefent exercifed 
by the Governor-general, Prefidents, Councils, &c. fliould 
continue, except in that part of them which enjoins the officers- 

F f 2. to 
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<CHAP. IL {-0 pay obedience to the Court of Diredors. That the fala- 
rics of the Governor-general, PrcTidents and Judges, fliould 
•be chargeable on the civil eftablirnment, and paid from the 
territorial revenues in India ; but that a povrer Ihould be 
given to the India Board to vary or alter the amounts of tliefe 
falaries at pleafure. That all the fubfifting treaties which the 
©aft-India Company have entered into with the native 
Princes or States hi India, fliould be declared to have the 
fame force as if thefe treaties had been made witli His Ma- 
jefly. That the feiwants who might be employed in tlie 
'revenue department, fhould be prohibited from entering 
into any commercial engagements, and fliould take an oath 
not to accept of prefents of any kind or defeription. That 
tlie a61s which, have obliged tlie Company to defray the ex- 
•penfes of His Majefty’s forces ferving in India, or of His 
fleets defending its coafts, fhould be, by this a£l declared 
"to be repealed*. That the powers which have been 
granted in different -charters, and by different afrs of 
Parliament, to tlie Eaft-India Company, to raife and to 
Mifcipline troops, and to equip and to employ fhips of 
war, fhould be no longer in force -t- That the Governor- 
general, Prefidents, -See. in the different fettlements fhould 
ibe vefted widi the power of appointing to fuch fubordi- 
.nate civil -or militar)’- offices as may become vacant; but 
that the promotion fhould go on, upon the principles efta- 
-;blifhed in -the fourteenth and fifteenth fefrions of the 


* Viz. 21 Geo. III. cap. 65. fefl. 17^ 

yfz. 27 Geo IL cijj. 9. I Geo. Ill, cap. 14. 23 Geo, III. cap. 63. 

26 Geo^ 
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SI 6 Geo. III. That the Company’s fervants now in India, chap, il. 
fhould be entitled to the fame rank, which they would have 
obtained from the Company, but, in future, deemed fer- 
vants of the Crown; That the Company’s army in India, 
fliould be declared to be the King’s, but with the fame lirie of 
promotion and diftinft rank as formerly. That the executive ' 
power fliould be limited, in the number and age of the fuper- 
numeraries to be fent out to India to fill up the civil offices, 

.and that tliofe on the prelent lift, fliould have the preference, 
when vacancies happen. That the powers which have been 
granted to the Governor-general, Prefidents, and Councils, to 
feize on illicit traders, fliould be continued ; and, in profecu- 
tions againft them, that the courts of juftice fliould have 
■cognizance and autliority over the party, although he fliould 
refide without the ordinary limits of their jurifdiftion, if he 
Ihould be found within the' limits of tlie Company^’s exclu- 
sive trade. Perfons convifled of fiich offences, fliould he 
made liable to imprifonment, till they could be fent home 
by an order from the Governor-general, or Prefidents and 
Councils*. That the Company, in the exclufive privilege 
propofed to remain with them, fliould be .authorized to grant 
licences to fuch private traders, as may be approved of by the 
■t:ontrouling Power; and declared .abfolute proprietors of 
fuchhoufes and lands as > may be neceffary for the purpofes of 
'their trade. That the Company fliould be fupplied with the 
furplus revenue for their inveftment, except in the time of 
-.war, when this fupply fliould be limited to a certain fum. 


^ .A6l 26 Geo, III, cap. 25, 


That 
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^ HAP. II. £qj. received, they fliould grant bills on the. 

Court of Dire6lors, at eighteen or twenty months date, but 
that no intereft fhould be paid on thefe bills, till after they 
fhould become due ; and this to continue to be the pradice 
while the Company remained accountable for the profits of 
their trade. After, however, the payment of the foreign 
debt, and the redudion of the bond debt at home, to 
jT. 1,500,000 ; that the bills fliould carry a reafonable intereft, 
after fix or eight months. That while the foreign debt 
fliould remain unpaid, the holder of a bill of exchange from 
India, after it fliould have been accepted by the Diredors, 
fhould carry it to the Accountant-general of the India 
Company, who, after adding to it whatever intereft ‘might 
be due, fliould cancel the bill, and grant his certificate for 
the whole amount to the Diredors of the Bank, which certi- 
ficate fhould entitle him to a transferable flock, equal to the 
value of the whole of Tiis debt in a new fund, to be named 
the Indian 5 per cent, annuities. That the intereft on this 
flock fhould be paid at the Bank, in equal portions, at 
Midfummer and at Chriftmas, from the fums to be paid into 
it, out of the furplus of the territorial revenues, and the 
Public fhare of the profits of the trade. That diftind 
accounts of thefe payments fhould be kept at the Exchequer, 
and whatever might remain, after paying the half-year’s inte- 
' reft, fhould be employed to pay off 10 per cent, on the prin- 
■ cipal or flock, which, from time to time, might remain due. 
If any fum fhould remain, after fuch payment, that it fhould 
be' employed, in confequence of an order from the Lords of 
the Treafury, towards fatisfadion of the funded debt, till the 

whole 
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whole of it flionld be cxtinguiflicd. That, after eveiy fucli 
payment, new books of transfer fliould be opened, contaiii- 
imr accounts of the reduced and unfatislied Rock ; that a 

O 

difcrctionaiy power be ghxn to the Lords of the Treafuiy, 
authorizing them to advance, out of any unappropriated 
Public monies in the Exchequer, a fum fufficient for the 
payment of the annuities, when the proper fund, from any 
circumftancc, might not be equal to the payment of them. 
This advance, however, at no time, was to go beyond the 
amount of intereft, due in any one year, and, when made, 
bills . of exchange fliould be given by tlic Direflors for the 
amount. That thefe bills fliould be difeharged, or tlie amount 
of them paid into the Exchequer, either from tlie firft re- 
mittances from India, or out of tlie profits of the trade ; tlie 
whole to make a part of the annual reports to be made to 
Parliament. That the Direfrors, alfo, fliould be allowed to 
difeownt, at the Bank, fuch bills as might be drawn in their 
favor, from any of tlie Prefidcncics, to fuch an amount, as 
would yield a fum fufficient to pay tlie annuities when due. 
That the Dire6lors of the Bank fliould have paid to them, 
out of the fund provided for the India 5 per cent, annu-- 
ities, fuch a reafonable allowance, for their trouble, as the 
Lords of tlie Treafury might dire6l. As the debt alfo had 
been contrafred in defending territories acquired for the Britifli 
empire by the India Company, that it fliould be underftood, 
that if thefe poffeflions fliould be wrefted from Britain before 
fuch debt fliould have been paid off, fome other fund fliould 
be pledged for tlie fecurity of the ftockholders. That the 
* ' Company 
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Company fhould be bound to pay tbe intereft of their bond 
debt out of tlie whole of their profits of ti*ade, and alfo a di- 
vidend of 8 per cent, per annum on their capital ftocb,. 
charging the fame as items of dilburfement. That three- 
fourths of tlie remainder Ihould be paid into the Exchequer,, 
to be under the orders of the Lords of the Treafury, firfl^, 
for reducing the bond debt to 1,500,000, and next to .payr 
off the principal and intereft of the funded debt.. That 
the Direflors fhould be obliged to. render to .the Commif- 
ftoners of the Treafury, in the month of April, an exa6l ftate- 
ment of the nett proftt and lofs of their trade from Feb- 
ruary to February annually. Thefe ftatements.to be given 
on the oaths of their accountants, and attefted by three of 
the Diredbors. That a duplicate of thefe ftatements fhouldi 
be laid before Parliament, if fitting, if not, within fourteen-, 
days, after the opening of the feflion. That the claufe' 
for the redemption of the debt due by the Public to the- 
Company, fhould be repeated, with a provifo, that fuch re-- 
deinptioii might take place, on three years notice. That in 
the event of the ftatement of profit and lofs on- trade not- 
being rendered by the Directors, or of their not paying into- 
the Exchequer the fpecified proportion of the profits of 
tlieir trade allotted towards the- fund for the difehafge of 
their debts, Parhament fhould have the power of determin- 
ing- their, exclufive privilege of trade, on one year’s notice.. 

Leaving- the obfervations which it may be- neceffary, to^ 
make upon tliis bill, and upon the plans and principles on-, 
wliich it proceeded, till fuch time as we have confidered the* 
3 -. fcliemc ■ 
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fchemc of the re\^cnue, with which the whole was to be con- 
ncflcd, it is fufficient to obferve, on this plan, that the author 
of it concludes with the remark, that after all the know- 
Icda'C which had been obtained of Indian affairs, flill we 
were not prepared to bring fonvard a fyftem upon this na- 
tional fubje6l, and tliat his intentions went no farther, tlian 
to propofe a bill of experiment. 

III. Having brought into view' the plans of government 
•and of trade, offered in thefe memoirs, it only remains to 
connect with them, the regulations fuggefted for the ma- 
nagement of the revenues. 

It may be neceffary, in introducing this fubjedl, to pre- 
mife,that the general objedl in the whole of thefe fchemes feems 
to have been, rather tlie liquidation of the Company’s debt, 
and the improvement of their commerce, during die re- 
maining period of their charter, than to fettle the quan- 
tum of revenue, or the mode of levying it in our Afiatic 
territories. The hints which were given, refpedting their 
plan of government, feem to have been confidered as fufficient 
for thefe fubjedls. It appears, indeed, through the whole 
of the obfer-\’'ations, ivhich we have detailed, and it will be 
made obvious, from thofe which are to follow, that it 
was held to be a defideratum, that die Company’s 
debts fhould be difeharged, if poffible, by March 1794, 
and that their poffeffions fhould then fall into the hands 
of the Public, as landed property- does, into thofe of 
its owner, on die termination of a leafe. If fo defirable 
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an end could be obtained, they augured, that then, theLe- 
giflature might difpofe of the property of the Public, in the 
way that might be moft beneficial to the interefts of the 
Nation, and connedl with this final fettlement, the fy Items 
for an open trade to India, and for continuing an exclufive 
trade to China, with the Company. 

Keeping therefore, this general line of thinking in - 
view, we fhall yiiy? offer an abftra6t of the opinions of thefe 
authors, refpe 61 ing the fums which the Company might be 
expected to realize at home ; and alfo, refpeding the fums 
which they might be fuppofed to realize abroad ; and laftly, 
fubjoin the inferences from both, as applicable to the claims 
which the Company may have on the Public, and to the 
compenfation which they may expe6l to receive when their 
exclufive charter fhall have expired. 

1. The fubftance of the obfervations made on the fums, 
expefted to be realized, at home, is as follows ; That the 
profits on Britifh manufa£tured goods, exported to India and 
China, had not, on an average of the preceding ten years, 
exceeded 2 ^ per cent, of dividend, on the old capital flock 
of ^.3,200,000. That the profits on the import trade 
from India and China, on a fimilar average ; and for a fimi- 
lar period had produced only a dividend of about 5I per 
cent, on the capital of 3,200,000. That from the eftimate 
of the amount of the Company’s fale of goods imported from 
India and China, for the then current year, the amount was 
calculated at 4,5 46,000, and for future years ^.4,700,000. 

' That 
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That to furnifli goods, for an annual fale, to the amount of CHAP. ll. 
j^.4, 700,000, it was computed that;/f.i,i 10,000 muft be em- 
ployed in providing inveftments in India, from which a nett 
profit of;^.po,ooo* was expefted, being after the rate of about 
8 per cent, on the prime coft. That £. 1,500,000 muft be em- 
ployed in providing an inveflment in China, from which a 
profit was expefted of -jf .-375,ooo.-f, being 25 per cent, on 
the prime coft. That the remainder of the fale, beyond 
the prime coft, was abforbed in freight, demorage, duties, 
and charges on merchandize. That the commercial fund 
of the Company was cdmpofed of fhefe profits, and of 
about 70,000 per annum of duties on private trade, of 
^.56,226, on the unfold part of their annuities; and fup- 
pofing neither a profit nor a lofs on the export trade in 

* Eftimated fale of India goods - - ;f. 2,160,000 

Prime Coft - - i,ric,ooo 

Charges of freight, cuftoms^ 

»nd merchandize - - j 960,000 

»■ — — 2,070,000 

Eftimated profit £, 90,000 


'f Eftimated fale of China goods - - £• 2,540,000 

Prime coft - - £• 1,500,000 

Charges of freight, cuftoms, 

and merchandize - - 665,000 

— — — — — 2,165,000 


Eftimated profit ,^.575,000 

Gg 2 


future 
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CHAP. -II. future, fuppofmg their fales to amount to 4, 700,000, theh 
commercial revenue might be fet dowif as follows : 

Profit on India trade po,ooo 

on China trade - 375,000 

on private trade - 70,000 

• Annuities unfold by the Company 36,226 

^ ^ 571,226^' 


In forming thcfe cflimatcs, the charges of freight 
are taken at the reduced rates, payable in the time of 
peace, and no allowances are made for the hazard of feas 
or enemies ; for the expenfes of recruits, and for penfions 
to fnperannuated officers and fervants, which might be fet 
down at 40,000 per annum ; nor for the annual interefi; of 
jC- 2, 1 00,000 of India debt, at that time transferred home, 
amounting to j^.io^,ooo. It is’ thence argued, that' 
adding this £.ioj,ooo to the ^^.40,000, and then taking 
into view 128,000 annual interefi:, on the bond debt of 
^,3,200,000, and ;^.4oo,ooo for an 8 per cent, dividend 
on the capital ftock of £.^,000, 000, the whole would amount 
to ^^.673,000 per annum, exceeding the eftimated commer- 
cial fund by 101,774. If even the interefi: of the tranf- 
ferred debt flioiild be fubtracted, as not conftitnting, pro- 
perly a charge on the commerce, the fund would then only 


* Thcfc computations were made in 1789, from the accounts of preceding years ; 
but the trade has been improved fince the period to which thefo accounts refer. 

exceed 
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exceed the outgoing, by ^.3,226. It is thence Rated, that to 
fupport the Company’s credit, their outgoings muft be regu- 
larly paid, though the fund at the fame time would be expofed 
to fuch contingencies as the power or inability of the foreign 
prefidencies to provide inveftments at the eftimated prices ; 
profperous or unfuccefsful voyages ; profitable or unproduc- 
tive fales; moderate or high rates of freight and demorage. 
If, however, independently of fuch accidents, the com- 
mercial fund fliould be found barely fufhcient to anfwer its 
own current and fixed payments, it was evident, that fome 
method muft be found out to continue the progrefs of the 
trade. The following facts, it was contended, would fhew this 
neceflity. Though the duties on private trade are rated at 
0,000 yet on an average of thetwoyeai*s 1786 and 1787, 
they amounted, only to jC.55, 675. The India inveftment of 
1786-7, coft ;jr.i,i2i,67o, a profit was received oi 
In 1787-8, the In dia in veftmentcoft ^.1,128,123: but inftead 
of a profit, tlrere was a lofs ^.7,01 1. In 1788, the private 
adventurers,, in coaft piece goods, did not realize more in 
Britain, on their fales, than about feven fhillings and two- 
pence or feven fhillings and four pence per pagoda on the ex- 
change, owing to falling off in the demand for fuch goods 
in London. 

Under thefe circumftances, it is concluded, that the 
only means for fupporting a commercial fund, equal to 
the charges, would be to loAver the then rates of freight ; 
to employ fuch parts of the furplus revenue from Bengal, 
as could be fpared from the China and Bencoolen inveft- 
ments, to be applied to buy up, at the marketable difeount, 

the. 
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CHAP, il.^ the Company’s paper, carrying high intereft; and to con- 
tinue this appropriation ’till the demands for India goods 
at home Hiould produce a more profitable return. 


Remedies 
propofed by 
them to re- 
move the dif- 
ficulties 
which might 
occur in the 
final arrange- 
ment of their 
plan. 


The authors of thefe memoirs feem to have been fully 
fenfible, that thefe meafures could not be carried into elfedl, 
unlefs fome remedy could be devifed, by which to remove the 
contraband trade, fo diftrefling to the Company’s export and 
■import trade. For this purpofe they piopofcd, that penal 
laws fliould be enadled, to affedl fuch Britifli fubjcdls as remit 
their fortunes from India to Europe on foreign bottoms ; 
and that the moft rigid meafures fh'ould pe adopted to deter 
fmugglers. ' In illuftration they Rate, that in 1786, a profit 
of about 1 2 per cent, was derived from the inveftments from 
India. In 1787, alofs was incurred by them. In 1789, the 
future profits from the inveftments were eftimated at about 
8 per cent, and if the moderate term of eighteen months 
fliould be allowed, from purchafing the goods in India to 
realizing the amount of the fales in London, the profits 
would be reduced as low as about 5 per cent. Comparing, 
therefore, with thefe fa6ls and eftimates, the intereft which 
the Company pay on their paper in India, from 8 to 9 4 - 
per cent, and intereft, on this intereft, when the pay- 
ment was with-held beyond the year, and then taking into 
view, that they themfelves might buy up this paper as foon 
as it was ifiued, at a difeount, varying from 4^ to 12 per cent, 
it was evident, that the exifting fyftem required improve- 
ment, even during the remaining period of their charter, 
in order to bring their commercial fund into that ftate in 
^ - which 
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which it would be able to fupport the trade. The meafures 
above recommended, it was fuppofed, would have this 
cfFed. 


CHAP. TI* 

v-«— ' 


The fubftance of the obfervations, in thefe memoirs, 
refpefting the fums expedlcd to be realized by the Company 
abroad, during the remaining period of their charter, is 
as follows : That the furplus revenue, applicable to in- 
veftment, had been eflimated at about 650,000, or 
jT.yoojOoo per annum; but, by the Governor-general’s 
letter, of the 12th of March, 1789, this furplus, after 
dedudting;^. 50,000 forBencoolen, amounted to^^. 1,184, 120; 
with this furplus was compared the ftate of the debts 
in India, which, on the 30th April, 1788, including 
the amount- transferred home, amounted to 10,007,410. 
The affets in India, confifting of cafh in the treafuries, 
bills receivable, ftores, import and export goods on hand, 
had been valued at about ^.2,712,161 ; and the debts due 
to the Company, were about 2, 174,837, which, together, 
amounted to ,^.4,886,998. It was next Rated, that the debt 
at-home, on 3ifl: January, 1789, amounted to jT.i 1,048,490, 
in V hich was included an unadjufted claim of Government, 
Qi ^.^00,000 for troops, &c. That the price of the capital 
Rock was, about that period, at jC*i 74 cent, which, on 
jf. 4, 000, coo, amounted to jr.6,960,000. The debts therefore, 
and the value of the capital Rock, were 18,008,490, and 
that the goods, credits, and effedts at home and afloat out- 
ward, were eRimated, in January 1789, at;;^. 12, 109,832. Af- 
ter combining the accounts at home and abroad, it appeared 
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CHAP. II. the Company’s afTcts fell fliort of their debts and 

value of their ftock, by jT.i 1,019,070, a deficiency which, 
it was obferved, might be augmented by any cxcefs in the 
eflimate of affets, beyond what could be realized from them, 
and it was thence fuppofed, that as many of the debts on 
the quick ftock might come under this defeription, the 
deficiency might be taken at 12, 500,000. 

It came, therefore, to be a matter of enquiiy what 
the furplus revenues of India, from 1788 abroad, and 
1789 at home, to 1794, with the favings of intcreft 
might amount to ; and what debts might be fuppofed 
to be difeharged, by that period. The furplus revenue 
was taken at ^.900,000 per annum, for fix years, and 
it was calculated, that if this furplus was to be applied to 
India only, for leflening the debts at par, with the favings 
of intereft, it would only difeharge ,^.6,500,000. If then, 
^.6,000,000 fliould be made to follow the revenue, and the 
affets of the Company abroad and at home, fhould be taken 
at the eftimates made of them at this period, the whole 
would be juft equal to their debts, and to the value of 
their capital ftock, 2it per cent. It is added, how- 

ever, that the whole of this reafoning depends on the 
profits of the trade after defraying the dividends and other 
' -expenfes, being equal to the difeharge of the intereft 
on debts to be transferred home, during the period of their 
charter. * 


Having 
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Having thus given the (ubftance of the obfervations 
made in thefe memoirs, on the fubje6l of revenue and 
profits on the trade, as applicable to the difch^rge of the 
Company’s debts at home and abroad : We have only to fub- 
join the opinions on the claims which the Company may 
make on the Public, and on the compenfation which they 
may expe6l to receive from it, at the expiration of their term* 

On the fubjedl of theii* claims^ the Company might pro* 
bably bring forward a demand of nearly ,(‘.5,000,000, for 
money laid out by them, in acquiring and defending the pro- 
vinces. They might alfo, probably, expe£t intereft on 
this fum, which, would more than double it. They might 
further ftate the great lofifes which their trade had fuf- 
tained, fince the acquifition of the Duannee, from the 
neceflity which their commercial Boards had been, under' 
’to enlarge their inveftments, as the only means of bring- 
ing home the revenues ; and add, that from this circum- 
■ftancej the price of goods in India had been encreafed, and 
the fale value of them, in Europe, lefiened by the large 
-quantities brought into the market. In this way, they 
might ftate a charge on the revenues in India, for a fum 
beyond the fix millions, which they had been calculated 
to yield from 1788 to 1794; or a fum that would be equal 
to yield to every ftock-holder, after the rate of 1 74 per cent, 
as the laft fubfcription to the capital ftock was made at 
that rate. 
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On the fubjefl of cpmpenfation, thefe memoirs fuggeft, 
%vhat they apprehend would place the Company in a 
fituation to difcharge their debts, before or at the period 
when their charter- is to expire; and enable the Public to 
adopt the fyftems of government, and of trade which were 
recommended. For this purpofe, according to. eftimates 
then formed, it appeared, that a relief would, be wanting 
of 800,000 in March 1791 ; of ^.600, coo in March 
3793; and ;(r. 250, 000 in 1794; thefe fums, withafurplus 
revenue of jf.650,000 per annum, invefted in goods, would- 
enable the Company to difcharge the intereft, as well, as 
the principal of ^.4,000,000 of transferred debts. It would,, 
it was appreherided, be equally inexpedient and dangerous,, 
when, fix years only, of the Company’s term, were to run, 
to allow -them to raife this.fum by a further augmentation, 
of their capital flock, or by an encreafed bond debt, or to 
allow them to fell the annuity. 

. It is impoflible to withdraw, from, the interefling fub- 
jeds treated of in thefe memoirs, and not to remark the 
very, gradual manner in which the knowledge- of Indian 
affairs has been attained. One touchflone will try the 
whole of thefe queftions, the a6lual fituation of India, 
and the adlual flate of the Company’s affairs at the time. 
Allowing the utmofl, latitude in fuggefting political im- 
provements, thefe may not be applicable to the flate of In- 
dia, and giving to a fyflera of trade its moft entenfive charac- 
ters, fuch a fyftem may not be reconcileable to the flate of 
the Company’s concerns at the time. It certainly would have 

been 
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been as improvident to have made any violent innovation chap. ii. 
in the government - which had been underftood and was 
eftabliilicd in India, as it would have been hazardous to 
ftrike out a new line of commerce, while the old one had 
been found produdlive. Without prefuming, therefore, to 
decide on the merits or demerits of the preceding opinions, 
we fliall only ftate doubts refpedting the pradlicability of 
tlie innovations propofed. 

I. In the lirft place, it maybe afleed. Whether the de- Firft.hdoubt 
daring the fovercignty of His Majefty over our Indian pof- propriety ^of 
feffions, would not have created an opinion among the na- 
tive States, that an oppofition had arifen between their for- trade, 
mer allies, or maders, the Company, and the Sovereign, 
under whofe protedlion, they had been told, that very 
Company governed ? Could thefe native States or Princes 
have been made to underftand the European ideas of bo- 
dies politic and povporate, trading on a joint dock, and 
exercifing a fpecics of delegated fovereignty for a certain- 
time? Or, if they could have been made to comprehend 
the meaning of a charter can we fuppofe, that they 
would have entered into commercial connexions, or have 
brought their money out of the fecurities or concealments, 
in which they had placed it, that they might yeft it in 
the new India fund, when they would at once have feen 
that this fund was under the management of an executive 
power in Britain, not of the commercial body to wdiich 
they had been habituated ? • It is cohcludihg, therefore, 
folely from pad experience to fay, that this propofed fydem 
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of government docs not feera to have been fuited to onr 
Afiatic dominions, nor to be rcconcileable to the inftitutions 
which -the natives underftood. It is not Jefs proper, taking 
experience as a tefl, to infer, tliat (as tlic value of India 
to Britain depends upon the trade through which tlic re- 
venues had been brouglit home) the government mufl; be 
engrafted upon the trade, in order to render the one effi- 
cient,. and the other produdlivc. 

2 . In the fccond place, it is left for conlidcration, whether 
the degree of power wliich the preceding plans propofed to 
give to the executive government in Britain, might not have 
become a fubjeft of political jealoufy to the other parts of the 
conftitution. It is true, that refponfibility to Parliament is 
conne6led, intiiefe plans, with the cxcrcifc of this executive 
power ; but it is a fundamental principle in the Britifli 
conftitution, that the executive, lhall, at no time, be pof- 
fefled of means of influencing the legiflative power. But even 
fuppofing that no grounds of political jealoufy would have 
fubfifted under this l}'ftem, the arrangements propofed by 
it might have been objeded to, judging from paft events 
in the progrefs of Indian aflairs. It propofes an entire re- 
paration between the political and the commercial bran- 
ches. His Majefly is not only to be vefted with the fove- 
reignty of India, but with the nomination to all offices of a 
military and of a civil nature, from the Governor-gene- 
ral to the fupernumeraiy ; and if the Company fliould be 
continued, the commercial fupernumeraries alone were to 

* be 
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be in ' its appointment. What, perhaps, will be confi- CHAP.ll,^ 
dered as lefs p.ra6licable, the King’s civil and military fer- 
vants, -were to have a fuperior rank to the Company’s. com- 
mercial fervants, and to 'receive their allowances from 'the 
new civil Indian government. Experience has fliewn the 
neccffity of veiling in the King the power of appointing . 
Commandci s in Chief ; and, perhaps, the promptitude and 
refponfibility required in a Governor-general and.Council,.. 
or Prefidents • and Councils, and-, the independence of cha- 
radter, ,fo necepTary to judges,, might juftify the appointment 
to thefe offices being given to the executive power. • The 
military department alfo, might, perhaps,, be transferred 
to His Majclly, that an end might be put. to the jealoufies 
which have fubfilled between King’s and Company’s troops; 
but to carry the feparation of the.political- and commercial 
branches farther, might render the adminillration in the 
different Prefidencies, more complicated than it is at prer 
lent,. land-. to eftablilli the • diflindlivc ranks of ' King’s. civil 
and military fervants,- and Company’s commercial fervants, . 
receiving emoluments and protection from different fupe- 
riors, could not fail of producing perpetual animofities, as 
well as become the fource .of aCtions, tending to promote 
oppofite interefts. If thefe remarks have their foundation in . 
the actual flate of affairs, the fyftcm of government mult 
admit, more than thefe plans fuggeltj of the original tenures 
upon which we acquired our dominions, and have (though 
now it may be lefs neceffary) continued to poffefs them ; 
while to maintain our commerce, it mult be allowed .to 


remain 
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. •CHAP; IL .’remain comie6Icd with the. revenue, as the trade is the only 
chain which connclSls India with Great Britain. 

Third, a 3 ‘ tlic third placc, it may be objc6lcd to the plan of 
fpeftingThe open trade to India, and of a trade under cxclufivc 
fpcvlty ofThc ■ privileges, to China, that, at the time when it was 
-traik, irnuft- offered, the ftatements, upon which it refted, did not fup- 
prell’ut plan. ,povt it. The object of the plan, was to break the line 
-of commerce between India and China, fo that the trade 
; to India was to rcfl upon itfclf alone, and the trade to 
China upon itfclf alone. The ifliic on the queftion will 
.wholly depend uponThc amount of the revenue which the 
;pian propofed to pay 'to the State.' 

' I , * 

Accordijjg to the ftatements upon which this plan pro- 
ceeded, the export trade to India had yielded but incon- 
fidcrablc profits; and, upon fcveral occafions, had been 
attended with a lofs.' From the ftatements' alfo, it was 
inferred, that the import trade from India had often afforded 
but a fmall profit •^. And hence, only a trifling intcreft (if the 
circumftance of the Company being their own infurers be 
brought into the argument) would have accrued to the 
.Proprietors on the fums. employed in the trade. 

Taking thefc as admitted refults from the ftatements, 
let us fuppofc tliat the trade to India had been laid open, 

* The profit was cftlmatcd at about ^.<) 0 ,ooo upon an inveftment of upwards of a 
million. 6 

and 
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and that the trade.- from- it had- been, disjoined from the reve- chap, il 
lines. In this cafe the Gompany, as a body corporate, would: 
have been entitled to trade on their joint flock, and though. 
pofTefTed of the exclufive privilege of trading to China, would 
have been nearly on a footing with the other;mer.chants, who 
might have engaged in the trade to India. Placed inTuch. 
circumftances, tliey wo.uld, have had no inducement.-to conr; 
tinue the export’ trade, but that of its yielding them- a-, 
profit, and no motiye for engaging in the import trade, ffor' 
they now would; have had no furplus reyenues to bring- 
home) but that of its yielding them an, adequate profit;, Hadi ‘ 
they employed the fame fum in arty commercial' fcheme in: 

Europe, which they employed in purchafing export gopds: 
for India, they lyould probably have received a more pro-» 
fitable return. In this fituation then, the Company wouldi 
have had little temptatiom to continue the export trade, to. 

India, to the fame amount that they did at the time, 
and no great' inducement to continue the import trade- 
to fo large an extent, unlefs in fo far as it might haver 
aided them, in turning to an advanage the exclufive pri- 
vilege of trading to China, which this memoir propofed-^.tor 
leave with them. 

If we fuppofe the plan of an open trade, to India to have- 
been adopted, at this time, two queftions of .a, public na- 
ture would have arifen out of the meafure; In therfirft: 
place. Would the exports to, and imports from India, have 
been as great as they had been, in the hands of the Com- 
pany? _ : 
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■CHAP.-ii; .^iN'.thb' next place, Through what hands could' Govern- 
ment have -brought home the furplus revenues ? 

' f 

t ~ ‘ I , 

On the firft of thefe'queftions, it will Readmitted, that 
the exports would have been regulated by the price which* 
Europe goods could have been fold for, in India. Had 
thefe prices ‘fallen lower, the exports muft have been 
abridged, till the fcarcity of goods in the India market 
had again brought the price to the Randard, at which it 
would have yielded a profit to the -merchant. The fame 
reafoning applies to the import trade; for if the exports 
either yielded little profit, or had been attended witli a 
lofs, then the private merchant, or Company of Merchants, 
muft either have fent bullion or found credit in India, to'- 
purchafe goods for the Europe market. Had matters beem 
brought into this fituation, the private merchant; no 
doubt, from connexion with perfons who wifhed to remit 
their fortunes to Europe, might have purchafed Indian 
produce on credit. This expedient, however, would have 
been precarious, and, at all events, expofed to diftant and ' 
uncertain payments, fo that the India goods imported to 
Britain (and thefe pay the duties and cuftoms toGovernment) 
would have decreafed in their quantity, and the trade of fo- 
reign' Companies upon a joint ftock, have enabled them to 
fupply the Europe markets with Indian commodities, inftead 
of thefe markets, receiving them from theEnglifli. 

If we put the cafe, that the prefent Company, continu- 
ing to trade on their joint ftock to India, ftiould have be- 
come 
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come the moft confiderable merchant in the import trade, chap. ii. 
ftill it might have rapidly declined, becaufe competitions 
with the private merchant, and with foreign Companies 
would neceffarily have lowered the price of Indian goods 
at the Company’s fales. 

/ 

Here the feCond queflion prefents itfelf : Through what 
hands, upon this plan, could Government have brought 
home the furplus revenue? That this furplus muft be 
realized in Britain, through the import trade, and that it 
can pafs through no other medium, is an admitted and 
eftablilhed .fadl. The fubjedl, therefore, for the con- 
fideration at the time, muft have been, through what 
channel, upon the plan of an open trade, could the fur- 
plus have been brought home for the benefit of the Public. 

If the furplus had been entrufted to the credit of the 
private merchant, what fecurity could Government have 
obtained, that the amount would be realized in the trea- 
fury in Britain ; or what fecurity could individuals 
have given, that they would bring the goods to Eng- 
land, pay the duties to Government, or that they 
would not have carried them to foreign markets, to 
evade the payment of thefe duties. Had the furplus 
of the revenue been entrufted to fuch merchants, they 
would have had it in their power to make their own 
terms, and might have reduced the value to the Public, either 
by offering a depreciated rate of exchange, or b}'- demanding 

I i • an. 
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an unreafonable length of credit. The inevitable confe- 
quence would have been a decreafc in the carrying trade 
of Great-Britain, and a diminution of the home duties and 
cuftoms. If a preference had been given to the Company, 
{till a fimilar depreciated rate of exchange and length of 
credit might have been demanded ; and admitting their 
ability to pay the portion of the revenues, which they 
had taken credit for, their trade might have been unequal 
to the purpofe of bringing home the whole furplus, and 
they might have made their own terms, for the amount 
which it might have fuited them to take. 

These hints go no farther than to fix attention on the 
commercial effedl, which the open trade to India might 
have had, upon the means by which the revenues of the 
provinces form a part of the refources of Great Britain.. 
There was, at this -time, an opinion, that an experiment 
might be made of an open trade to India. This experiment, 
however, it was forefeen, might have had dangerous 
confequences, for while the revenues from the Indian 
provinces can only be realized through commerce, it is 
problematical whether any but the trade of a Company,, 
and upon the prefent fyftem, could have given fecu- 
rity to the Public, that the furplus would be brought 
to Britain. 

It is admitted, that the trade to China muft remain a 
monopoly, and in the hands of the prefent Eaft-India Com- 
pany ? 
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panv; and it is proved, in the preceding plans, that India chap. ii. 
has, at Icafl, partially, and at times, contributed, in a 
certain degree, to the China inveftment. It has been 
dated alfo, that the Company have been making efforts 
to widen the circle of their commerce from India to China, 
fo as to diminifli the quantity of bullion required in that 
market, where it is for ever to be loft to circulation. Would 
it then have been expedient to weaken the credit of the Eaft- 
India Company, by withdrawing from them the India part 
of their exclufive privilege ? Would it have been prudent to 
flop the partial aids which India gives to the China inveft- 
ments r Would it not check the general fpirit of commer- 
cial enterprize, if the eftbrts of the Company to extend the 
circle of Afiatic commerce were difeontinued ? Would it not, 
upon the fuppofition that the India trade had been, upon the 
whole, alofing one to the Company, have been hazardous to 
take it from them; and yet to leave the China branch in 
their hands, when it is the connection of both branches 
which has rendered the whole a profitable concern ? Would 
it, in fine, have been advifcablc to leave with them, what is 
confeflcdly profitable, and yet to have withdrawn from them 
what their immenfe ftock and cftabliflicd credit alone could 
fupport ? Could we have rifked, merely on fpcculation, what 
we pofteffed in praCtice, both as a national rcfourcc, and as 
one part of our political importance ? Arts, manufactures, 
and trade, grow not out of plans : they fpring from accidental 
events; and from political wifdom, foftciwg and bringing 
thefc events into a confolidated fyltem. If we arc to de- 
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cide from the hiflory of mankind, we fhall. find fuch 
fyflems rapidly to have difappeared, whenever the ancient 
channels throiigh which the trade has run have either been 
fhut up, or when the ftreams which have paffed along thefe 
channels have been abforbed or made to feek their way 
over trads where they might be divided or obftru6led in 
their progrefs. 

4. In the laft place, it is left for confideration, whether, 
even if the debts of the Company could be difeharged by 
the time at which their charter expires, and whether, even 
if a compcnfation could be given to them, for all the rights 
which they may fuppofe themfelves to relinquifb to the 
Public at that period, the State could adopt any other 
fyftemof Indian affairs,' than that of leaving the colledtion 
of the revenues with a Company, granting to it an ex- 
clufive privilege of trade, within the fame limits, as the 
prefent ; and retaining a controul over the appropriation 
of the revenues, and exercifing a refponfible executive 
power in India and in Britain ? If the event could ac- 
tually take place, that the Company’s debts fhould be 
■paid'offby March, 1794, and that the Public fhould be 
able to make them a reafonable compcnfation for ail their 
claims, one of two confequences mull follow ; either the 
adoption of fome fuch plan of government and trade, as we 
have been confidering, or entering into a new agreement 
with the Company, to prolong their exclufive privilege 
for a fpecified number of years, upon their paying an 
adequate fum to the Public. From the adual ftate of their 

debts 
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debts, at the period thefc plans were fuggefled, the liquida- 
tion of them, by the term referred to, could not take 
place ; and from the war, in which neceffity and policy lately 
involved the Company, this confummation is ftill more 
,diftant. It is, therefore, unneceffary to reafon on an 
hypothecs, becaufe fuch reafonings can be of no pradlical 
utility ; let it fufBce to remark, in concluding thefe obfer- 
vations, that, it is for the intereft of the Public, fuch mea- 
fures fliould be devifed, for enabling the Company to dif- 
charge their debts, or, at leaf!:, for putting them into the 
progrefs of being paid off, as may give frelh fpirit to the 
trade, and enable them to continue their efforts for enlarg- 
ing the circuit of it. No meafures feem better calculatecf 
for producing thefe ends, than fome of thofe which have 
been propofed in the preceding plans. The intereft of the 
Company muft go hand in hand with that of the Public, 
which ought to participate with its tenants in the profits 
of the revenues. This end may, perhaps, be effedted, by 
inferring among the conditions of a new agreement with 
the Company, that they ftiall pay certain fums to the 
Public, at fpecified periods of their term, if Parliament, 
upon confidering the reports to be made by the Commif- 
fioners for Indian affairs, fhall be of opinion, that the ft ate 
of their funds is equal to the difeharge of fuch payments. 

The obfervations which we have made on the preceding 
plans, will have ftiewn, that, near as the approaching expi- 
ration of the Company’s term was, ftill many fubjedts* 
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required to be more fully examined, before any plan could 
be formed, fo as to meet. the willies of the Public, rcfpc6l- 
ing Indian affairs. 

Among the enquiries which were inftituted, and the 
opinions which were formed, from the refults of thefe en- 
quiries, the prevailing idea feems ftill to have been, that 
Government Ihould take into its management, the territorial 
poffeffions of Great Britain in India, but leave the Com- 
pany with their exclufive privilege of trade for a fpccified 
number of years.” 

With a view to introduce a plan upon this principle, 
the following queffions have been alked. 

I. “ What buildings, of every defeription, would be 
required by the Company, for the purpofes of trade? and 
what buildings would be required by Government for the 
purpofes of the civil, military, and revenue departments ?” 
To this a^general anfwer has been given with refpedl to 
Bengal. Here, it was thought, that all the buildings 
in the Old Fort and at Diamond Harbour, all thofe at 
the Bankfaul, and all the dwelling houfes and warehoufes 
at the different commercial refidencies and aurungs, which 
are, at prefent, the property of the Company, would be 
required for the purpofes of trade. That all forts, barracks,, 
magazines, ftorehoufes, and all buildings not included in 
this defeription, but which are, at prefent, public property, 

would 
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would be required for the purpofes of civil, military, and 
revenue bufmcfs. 

Upon this queftion, and the anfwers to it, it is to be 
ubfcrved, that the right of the Company to its pub'lc pro- 
perty^ is admitted, though, as a part of their dead Jlock, it 
has a real, different from its nominal value. It, perhaps, 
would be impoffible to refund to the Company, the fums 
which they have paid for many of the buildings required for 
the military fervice alone, fuch as the cantonments at Ber- 
hampore and Dinapore ; but it might be lefs expenfive to 
give a reafonable compenfation for tliem, than to build 
others. If the Company are to be merchants only, they 
could have no ufe for military cantonments. If thofe 
which they have built, fhould be abandoned, it might, 
perhaps, be dangerous, with refpedt to the natives, who 
might feize on them, and if allowed to fall into ruins, it 
would fcarcely be equitable witli refpedt to the Company^ 

2. A SECOND queftion, connedted with the preceding', 
was, what fum would be required to purchafe the claims 
of the Company on the buildings ncceffary for the civil, 
military, and- revenue departments ; and to what fum- would 
the building of others, for the fame purpofes, amount ? 
In anfwer, it was ftated, that thefe buildings could not 
be eftimated without public meafurements and fufveys’, 
which, in themfelves, would be expenfive ; and that, at 
all events, as dead Jlock-, it would be impoffible to calculate 

their 
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Remark up- 
on the an- 
fwer given to- 
this queffion.- 


Second quefi 
tion refpedt- 
ing the fum' 
■which tvould 
be required 
to purchafe- 
thefe build- 
ings from the 
Company,, 
with the-an'i 
fwer. 
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Third qucf- 
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ing' the fum 
which the 
Compuny 
would elk, ns 
the value of 
their mUitary 
flores, with 
the anfwer. 
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tlieir value, cither from vliat they originally coft, or from what 
the materials of them would, at prefent, bring ; but that 
military barracks, in every rcfpc6t, preferable to them, might, 
be conftrudted for ' half the amount of the value which 
would be put upon the folid contents of the mafonry and 
timber in the old buildings. 

3. It was alkcd, in the third place, “ \vhat might be 
the fum which the Company would cxpe6l for their mili- 
tary flores ?” To this an anfwer was given, “ that the 
eftimate, in the books of the military board, was current 
rupees, 52,^0,000, or ^.523,000, and that this had always 
been Rated under the head oi quick JlocL''* It is, perhaps, un- 
neceffary to make any other obfervation upon this particular 
fubje£l, than to fay, that if the value of the military flores 
was to be paid for, under the propofed fyftem of leaving to 

the Company the management of their commercial concerns 

* 

only, they certainly would have an equal claim to the 
value of their fortifications, allowed to be public property, 
though, from the mode of keeping their accounts, the 
value of thefe could not be fo nearly afceitained, bccaufe the 
fums laid out on them, had always been included under the 
head of d^ad Jloc¥^. 


There is this difference between the value of flores and fortifications, that 
‘the former is eflimated on the quantity adlually in the Itorchoufes for ufe, whereas 
the value put on the latter, confifls not only of the original coll, but-alfo in that of the 
repairs which have been annually made upon them. 

4. It 


5 
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4. It was made a fourth queflion: What ofiices come 
under the defcription of civil, military, revenue, .and com- 
mercial departments ? and what are the allowances annexed 
to each office.^ The anfwer with refpefl to the Bengal Pre- 
fidency was, in fubftance, that the military offices would 
appear in the returns. The offices in the revenue depart- 
meiif, are thofc belonging to the Board of Revenue and. 
the Khalfa ; thofe fubfervient to the .collection of 
the cuftoms, to the fait branch, to the fuperintend- 
ence of the opium manufa^ure, to the adaulets, and, in 
general, to the colledlion of duties or rents of every kind.. 
The offices in the commercial department, are thofe of the 
Board of Trade, thofe for the management of the import 
and export Warchoufes, and thofe of commercial Refidents 
or Agents. The offices, under the head of Civil Department, 
comprehend all the Company’s civil fervants who are not 
included in the two preceding departments. With refp.edl 
to emoluments, that th-e books of the Military Auditor- 
general, and .Civil Auditor, would, at once, fhew the al- 
lowances of every office, except the advantage which com- 
mercial agents may derive from private trade. 


CHAP. II. 


Fourth quef- 
tion relpe<3:» 
in^the offices 
held under 
Government^ 
and under the- 
Compan}’’, 
with the aa- 
fw.er. 


According to the fyflem, with a reference to which this Rcmart on 
queftion was Rated, the civil revenue and military depart- ^ 
ments were to be placed under the executive government at 
home, and the commercial department was to remain under 
the Company. Government, of courfe, would -fix the duty 
to be paid on any article of trade, while the commercial 

K k board 
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t)oard would be, from the nature of the calb, making fre- 
quent remonftrances againft fuch duties, as incompatible 
■with the fuccefs of trade. If the duties on trade were to be 
impofed by the commercial board, as fervants of the Com- 
pany, the trulls repofed in them Avould be at variance, 
for they would be both impofing and paying. The links 
in the chain are revenue and profits of trade, applied 
to fupport the civil and militaiy ellablilhraents, to pur- 
chafe invellments, to pay off debts, and to afford divi- 
dends on the capital flock. To keep them connected, the 
offices mult be either entirely in Government, or entirely 
in the Company under the controul of Government. No 
fuch difficulties could occur with refpedl to the military • 
offices ; the army being only the coercive inllrument of the 
civil power. 


Fifth queiu- 5* It was Rated, as a lall quellion. What number of 
theMm^r^ fupemumeraries would be wanted annually for the civil and 
of civil and revenue departments ; and how rnany Cadets and EnCms 

military fu- . t it r '' i • • t 

pemumera- would be required annually, to lupply vacancies in the 
military department ? The anfwer; for Bengal, was that 
about fix writers would be annually required, the number 
for the fubordinate Prefidencies- might be fuppofed iefs. 
That eflimating, by the average number of Enfigns, who 
have been brought upon full pay, for three years after the 
late peace eftablifhment was arranged, about fixteen Enfigns 
would be annually required for Bengal. It is eafy to form a 
conjecture, from the Madras and Bombay military eftablifh- 

- ments. 
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ments, compared with that of Bengal, what number, would chap, il 
be ncceflary for each of them. 

Upon looking back to the principal difficulties in the The refuit of 
preceding plans which have been detailed, it mu ft at once ries was, that 
occur, that the queftions were calculated to difcover whe- th^pfeSt^"^ 
ther fuch difficulties were real or not. Thefe anfwers have circumftaa- 

ces, was ini' 

obvioully the tendency to remove from the public opinion? prafticabic. 
the apparently politic, but really impraflicable fcheme of 
veiling the civil and military power with the adminiflration 
of the revenues in the State, and leaving the commerce 
alone to the Company. In theory, this might be good, 
in pradlice, the anfwers to thefe queftions fliew, that it 
would be hazardous. The Indian provinces have been 
acquired and made of effedlual fervice to Britain through 
commerce, and through it alone, perhaps, can they cither 
be prefcrved to the empire, or made part of its produ6live 
refources, 

These confiderations brought forward the following plan, 

viz. to renew the Company’s, term for a fpecihed number of beenpropofed 

years, to continue them in the management of the pro,- the^Compa'"^ 

vinces, but to render the controuling power more efficient, 

than the reglating a6t of 1 784 had done, the controui- 

ing power 
more effi- 

The obfervation with which the propofer of this plan ^ 
introduces it to notice, difeovers his opinions to have been fons affigned 
the refuit of ftudy and of local information. Many weighty 
reafons (he remarks) occur againft the plan of feparating 

k 2 the 
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CHAP. Tl. the revenues from the trade, and no folid advantages could 
be derived from placing the civil and revenue depart- 
ments under the foie dirc 6 lion of the executive power. If, 
on the one hand, the fofiering aid and protection, and (what 
is of equal importance) the check of the governments 
abroad were withdrawn from the commercial department, 
the Company would not long enjoy a new charter, but 
foon be reduced to a ftate of bankruptcy ; and if, on the 
other, the commerce was not connected with the reve- 
nue, the belt meafures which could be devifed for tlie 
management of it, would not render it produClive. 


Variations 
from thepre- 
fent fyftem 
propoied in 
it, viz. 


The alterations propofed, are chiefly on the following 
fubjeCts, viz. on the conftitution of the Court of Directors; 
on the plans upon which the commerce is in future to be 
conducted ; on the conftitution of the Indian army ; and 
on the connection to be eftablifhed between Government 
and the Company. 


To new mo- 
del the Court 
of Diredtors. 


First, the author of the plan is of opinion, that the 
number of the Directors is too great to manage bufinefs which 
requires fecrecy and political diferetion, and that this Court 
cannot be made refponfible. To remedy thefe evils, it ia pro- 
pofed, that the number fhould be reduced to twelve, or per- 
haps to nine. That they ftiould have ample falarics, but be 
prohibited from having any intereft in, or connection with 
the contracts of the Company, or indeed any intereft in the 
Company’s affairs, as individuals, diftinCt from their fhares 
in the capital flock entitling them to be Directors, becaufe 
3 • this 
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this would interfere with the duties of their office. That chap. h. 
the Dircdlors ought not, in future, to have the power 
of appointing Governors, Members of Council, or Com- 
manders in Chief; but that in the choice of the Mem- 
bers of Council, the executive power fliould be limited 
to Company’s fervants, of at leaft twelve years Handing; 
affigning as a reafon, that the fafety of the provinces, as 
well as the fervice of the army and of the fleet in India, 
require that thefe offices ffiould be filled by perfons con- 
verfant in Indian affairs, as well as immediately an- 
fwerable to Government. That the Diredlors, however, 
fliould have a circumferibed management of the whole 
of the Britifli intcrefts in India ; that is, they fhould be 
allowed to frame regulations for the appointment to offices ■ 
in India, and to check and controul every article of expendi- 
ture in the Prefidencies : the greatcfl attention ought to 
be paid to the reprefentations of the Direftors, refpedling 
the condudl of the Governors, Commanders in Chief, and 
Members of Council. If, after fuch reprefentations, redrefs 
of a grievance complained of, fliould not be given to the 
fatisfadlion of the Diredtors, that then they fliould be veiled 
with the right to infift on the rccal of fuch Governors, See. 
and to inflituteprofecutions againfl them before the Court, 
which has been eflablilhcd for the trial of Indian delinquents.. 

Second, he is of opinion, that there is no objeflion to To open tji& 
opening the export trade from Britain' to India ; but that 
the principal articles in the import trade from India to 
Britain, fhould be confined to the Company. ' This lafl 

meafure. 
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CHAP. IL meafure, he confiders as neceffary, becaufe, without it, it 
appears doubtful,- how far it could be pradlicablc to remit 
•the furplus revenue by bills of exchange ; or poflible to pro- 
' .vide for the invcftments of the goods which pay the home 

duties to the Rate, and which bring foreigners to the Britifh 
market. He contrails this plan. with the obfervations which 
have been made in the preceding plans on the Company’s 
trade, and with the fituation to which their commercial 
fervants would be reduced, if a feparation of the revenue 
and the ti'ade fliould take place. To fay, that when the 
.Company were merchants alone, they were richer than 
at prefent, and that they would again become fo, if re- 
duced to be merchants only, is to forget that circiimftances 
• are totally changed. The Europeans, who at that time 
'• refided in India, were few ; at prefent, they are numerous. 

Then, there exifted no competitors to the Company; now, 
they are to be found in every aurung. Under fuch a change, 
the Board of Trade could not make up inveflments ; 
no man of credit would remain in the Company’s fervice, 
and thofe who would replace them, would be held to be 
of an inferior rank to the fervants adling under His Ma- 
jefty’s appointment. The contempt with which the Com- 
pany’s fervants would be treated, would .foon become 
obvious to the natives, fo that whatever abilities they 
might poffefs, or however liberally they might be re- 
warded, they would foon become of no ufe to the Company. 

. To thefe confiderations, perhaps, he thinks, might be added, 
that if the Company were confined to commerce only, 
jobbing at the India-houfe would encreafe to fuch a de- 
gree, as to produce a bankruptcy. The more extravagant 
feheme,” of throwing open the trade, would have the ob- 
vious. 


and trade, in the east indies. 

vious cffc£l of encouraging , fpeculations, debafing the 
qualit)^ of the goods imported from India to Great Britain, 
and, might occafion the lofs of this valuable branch of the 
trade. What he confiders as an infurmountable objection 
to fuch a feheme is, that if the relation between the Go- 
vernment and. the trade of India (honld be difiblved, the, 
Britifli] provinces would be over- run by defperate fpecu- 
lators, from all parts of thcBritiih dominions; indeed, 
from every part of Europe, who would purchafe goods of 
any quality ; ruin, of courfc, the quality of the Indian 
manufadlures; and,' by fending the produce of them, 
indiferiminately, to all the European markets, foon put 
a period to our trade. No man, therefore (he con- 
cludes) acquainted with the manners of the natives, 
and with the . internal Hate of India, would ferioufly pro- 
pofe to throw the export trade from India entirely open, if, 
in forming his judgment, he took into confideration 
the importance to the natives, of preferving their manu- 
fadtures ; and no man who had traced the relation which 
thefe manufadlures bear to the revenue, and which both 
bear to our home refources, would think of a fepa- 
ration, that ‘would render it impra6licable for the Com- 
pany to make up their inveftfnents, or to continue tlieir 
trade. 

Thirdly. He is of opinion, refpe61ing the conftitution of 
the army, that the European troops Ihould all belong to the 
King, hnce experience has fliewn it to be impra61;icable for 
the Company to find recruits for keeping up a refpeftable 

military 
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CHAP. IT. military cftablillimcnt in India. That, however, it is highly 
expedient, that the native troops fliould belong to the Com- 
pany, and that tlic officers deflined to ferve in thofc corps, 
lliould continue to be in their appointment. The cadets for 
tilde corps ought to be font out at an early period of life, and 
lliould confider thcmfelvcs to be entirely dcvotcd'to this parti- 
cular fcrvice. Without a perfed knowledge of the language, 
and a minute attention to the cuftoms and religious preju- 
dices of the Sepoys, it would lie impoffihlc for their officers to 
gain their confdencc and attachment, or to command them 
with effeft. A pradicc too, would, of courfc, be intro- 
duced, if the Sepoy officers could exchange into the King’s 
army, of felling their commiffions to mined officers in 
England,' who, flrangers to and unfit for this foreign fer- 
vicc, would be held in contempt by their inferior officers, 
and in abhorrence by the native foldicrs. As laws can- 
not be made to bind the King’s prerogative in the exchange, 
or in the promotion in His army, it therefore would be the 
fafdl mcafure to make the Sepoy fcrvice diftind from the 
European, and to leave the patronage of it with' the 
Dircflors. 

To fix nnd FouuTiiLY. Tlic obfcrvatioiis on the conne(5lion which 
define, move ought to fubfift bctwceii Government and the Company, are 
in fubRance as follows : that the powers to be left with the 
thcSiT°^ Court of Dircflors, and thofc to be given to the Commif- 
crT'nndofthc li^diaii affairs, fliould be clearly and diftincRly 

Court of Di- ' defined, not only as to.their extent, but as to the mode of 
excrcifing them. That the Court of Direftors fliould have 

the 
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the appointment of writers for the civil branches of the fer- chap, ii. 

vice, and of Cadets for the native troops ; and alfo the 

right to make fuch regulations ' (fubje6t, however, to the 

approbation of the controuling power) as may, from 

time to time, be thought neceJffary for every part of the 

foreign government. That the Commiffioners for India 

affairs fhould be veiled with the right of infpedlion and con- 

troul over every branch of the Company’s concerns, without 

excepting their commerce. That the Diredtors fhould 

not have the power of appointing or of recommending any of 

their fervants to fucceed to fubordinate offices in India ; but 

that this power fliould be ehtrufled to the governments 

abroad. Such appointments have often been. the confe- 

quenccs of intrigue and of folicitation at home, and always 

have been produ6live of fadlion and of anarchy abroad. They 

have uniformly had the tendency to weaken the authority of 

the governments in India ; fo that while the Prefidents and 

Councils wereapparently veiled with power and refponfibility, 

they were frequently checked in the exercife of the one, and 

could not, of courfe, be called upon for the .other. That it 

would be -equally improper, to vefl Government with the 

power of appointing to fucceffions in rhe' fubordinate offices 

in India, as this might have fimilar inconveniences, and 

would Aveaken the authority which this plan propofed to 

give to the foreign Frefidencies. . , 

Such is the outline of this plan, with the reafons 
offered for the alterations which it recommends. The 
obfervation with which it concludes, “ that it is eafier 

Li to 
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,CHAP. IT. to point out defe6ls in any plan, than to fubftitute another 
good one in its place,” is an apology for fubjoining the- 
following remarks upon it. 


Remarks on 
the effeft 
vhich thefe 
alterations 
v.'ould have 
on the rc- 
fponfibility 
of the Court 
of Diredtors, 


First. On the alterations to be made in the conftitution 
of the Court of Diretftors, it is doubtful how far the re- 
dudlion of their number would render them more refpon- 
fible or how far refponfibility, to the Public, is com- 
patible with their charadler. To the Proprietors, indeed, 
who ele6t them, they are anfwerable for their condu6t 
in the difeharge of that truft which has been repofed in 
them; but the Proprietors, in themfelves, form a fmall 
part of the Public, and can only be fuppofed judges of 
the profits which the trade yields, not of political 
meafures. Indeed, if the controuling power be to extend 
over every part of the Company’s concerns, the refpon- 
fibility ought to be in it alone. In this way, it would be 
perfedlly in coincidence with the principles of the con- 
Ilitution, as eftablifhed and underftood by the nation 
at large; and could, agreeably to this fyftem, be made 
efficient, when reports on Indian affairs were made to Par- 
liament. 


~.aud on die It is doubtfuI, in the next place, on the propofed con- 
poifci's'^of fiitution of the Court of Diredtors, how far it would be 

ihiBcouit. expedient to give them the right of infifting on the 

rccal of Governors, Commanders in Chief, or Members of 
Council, in the event of complaints againft them, not 
being redreffed to their fatisfadtion : and it is farther 

a pro- 
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problematical, how far it would be proper to give to the chap. ii. 
Dire£lors a power of inftituting profecutions againfl fuch 
Governors, Commanders, or Members of Council, in the 
court for the trial of Indian delinquents. Might not fuch 
right put it in the power of an individual, if of a reftlefs or 
vindidlive difpofition, to bring forward reprefentations 
againfl; the firfl; and befl; men in India ; recal them, at a 
time, when, perhaps, their fervices were of the utmofl; im- 
portance ±0 the prefervation of the provinces ; and diftrefs 
them with a profecution, which though ultimately found 
to be groundlcfs, might, from the expenfes attending 
it, ruin fervants of the Company, who had merited 
rewards ? 

On the fubjedt of the export trade to India, the propo- Remarks o.i 
fition, however fpecious to the manufadluring interefl: effe&of'^the 
of this country, would be extremely difficult in pradlice. “radeon^in^ ’ 
Without entering into the queftion, how far it would be dia. 
poffible for the Company to render the Indian revenues 
produdlive in Britain, if the export branch of their privilege 
fhould be taken from them ; the difficulty is to find out, 
how the open export trade could fupport itfelf, unlefs the 
import trade alfo fhould be entirely laid open. The Ihip 
of an exporter mu ft, upon this fyftem, return either 
with the produce of his cargo, in coin, or in fuch ar- 
ticles as might be allowed, which, from the competition 
that would naturally arife, would foon yield little dr 
no profit. If the expedient fliould be propofed of al- 
lowing fuch traders to find a cargo in other countries 

L 1 2 within 
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Remarks on 
the propofed 
arrangement 
of the anny. 


within the Company’s limits, they would, of courfe, re- 
fort to China and to the iflands ; and as it would be im- 
poffible to prevent their difpofing of cargoes, procured at 
either, before they returned to Britain, the foreign markets 
might be fupplied with China goods, independently of the 
Company’s fales, and confequently the revenue arifing from 
the imports would be abridged, if not entirely loft. It 
is indeed difficult to fay what meafures ought to be adopted, 
which, at the fame time, would encreafe the exports and 
yet prevent thefe confequences. 

On - the fubjedt -of new modelling the army, it will be 
admitted, that the inconveniences which have arifen.from the ' 
circumftances in which the Company are placed, with refpedt 
to railing recruits, mu ft be totally removed, and that fome 
effedtual mode muft be devifed for doing away the jealoufies 
between the King’s and the Company’s troops. If the Eu- 
ropean troops are to be the King’s, the difficulty of finding 
recruits wdll no longer exift, becaufe it has totally arifen 
from the prohibition, under \vhich the recruiting officer of 
the Company is placed, to enlift men in the fame open man- 
ner with the recruiting officer of the King. If, however, 
the Company are to remain with the fnbordinate manage- 
ment of the whole of their Indian interefts, it will come to 
be one of the principal fubjefts of confideration for Parlia- 
ment, — How the Indian army can be modelled, in fuch a 
way, as to become a perfedlly diftindt eftablifhment from the 
Britifli ; and how the European and native corps are fo to 

be 
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be arranged in point of rank, that no caufes of jealoufy chap, ii. 
between them fliall in future exift. There can be little diffi- 
culty in declaring the European army in India, a diftindt 
eftablifliment from the home army : nothing more is required 
than to enadl, that the officer who enters into the one, and 
acquires rank in it, cannot exchange with the officer who 
has entered into the other, and acquired rank in it ; and to 
fix the promotion in the Indian army upon perfedtly diftindt 
principles from thofe, upon which it proceeds, in the Britifh 
army. It naturally, however, will become a fubjedt of dif- 
cuffion for the Legiflature, whether feniority, at pre- 
fent the principle of promotion in the Company’s army, 
fhould continue to be the principle of promotion in the 
King’s European military eftablifhment in India. The 
great difficulty will be to adjuft the rank between 
the Sepoy officer, who, under this fyflem, is propofed 
to be left in the appointment of the Company, and the 
officer in the European corps, who is to be nominated 
by the King. The decifion upon this fubjedt mu ft evidently 
proceed from a review of the events, out of which our 
military eftablifhments in India have arifen. 

To an accidental fuperiority in the art of war, the Eu- 
ropeans owed their conquefts and their pofTeffions in India. 

Such fuperiority could be temporaiy only; for, in pro- 
portion as the natives have had opportunities to obferve, 
and to copy this art, we may prefume, they would be dif- 
pofed to adopt it. Few of them have, as yet, copied it 
with effedt; and, perhaps, the fafety of the Britifh pro- 
vinces 
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CHAP. 11 . vinces depends upon tlic continuance of the prejudices 
of the natives, in favor of their ancient method of cany- 
ing on war. In the fingle inftance in which any native 
' Prince has laid thefe prejudices afidc, we have had expen- 
five' proofs of the difficulty of rcfifting him. Monficur 
Buffy made his conquefts with a corps Icfs numerous than 
the vanguard of our army in the late war in the Carnatic ; 
Colonel Coote oppofed Hyder Ally, in 1763, with an army 
lefs numerous than Colonel Baillie’s ill-fated detachment. 
It was with difficulty that the fame General, at the head 
of 10,000 men, could repel the incurfions of H)'dcr Ally 
in the war of 1 783. Our ideas of the timidity of the Sepoy 
corps, have now turned into admiration of their Heady 
difeipline and valour. As we cannot keep up a numerous 
cavalry to oppofe the Indian Princes, our armies muft now 
a6t in great bodies. So fenfible were Hyder Ally and 
^ippoo Sultan of this circumftancc, that their leading 
objedl, in their late wars, was to cut off our detached 
parties, and to avoid general engagements. The inference 
is obvious; a large military force muff be kept in India; 
only a very fmall part of it can be compofed of Europeans,, 
the greateft number muft neceffarily be native troops, 
commanded by European officers. According to the plan, 
we have been confidering, the Cadets for the Sepoy corps 
are to be in the nomination of the Company, and their 
fervices are to be limited to that corps. It will, therefore, 
be for the confideration of the Legiflature, to devife an 
arrangement by which the ranks of King’s European, and 
Company’s Sepoy officers may be equalized; particularly 

after 
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after either ha\'e attained to field rank, when the queftion of chap, n. 
command muft often occur, and when preference to the 
one or to the other, would have the cfic6l’ of continuing 
jcaloufics -detrimental to the fcrvice, like tliofe which, 
at prefent, fubfifl between the King’s and the Company’s 
armies. 


On the fubjeft of the connexion propofed to be efla- 
bliflied, between the executive government and the Com- 
pany, much delicacy will be required. It is now perfedfly 
underftood, in Britain, that no greater fliarc of patronage 
ought to be veiled in the executive power, than is required 
to excrcife tliat power with cfFctn, and with advantage to 
the Public; and that the refponfibility to which the execu- 
tive power is conllitutionally bound, is a conftant check 
■upon the improper ufc of it. It is alfo undcrflood and 
admitted, that iinlcfs the perfons to be employed by the 
executive power, are fubjedl to its perpetual controul, it 
would be impofiiblc to make the Commifiioners for the 
affairs of India rcfponfible for the meafnres they may fol- 
low, Though then, this plan certainly fumifiies many of 
tlie greater lines for a fj'flem of Indian affairs, it leaves, 
the IcfTcr ones to be filled up, and thefe will become matters- 
of not Icfs difficult an'angement. The appointment of 
Governors, Councils, and Commanders in Chief, by Mis- 
Majefty, from whom they are to receive their infiruc- 
tions, and to whom they arc to be anfwcrahlc, in tlic- 
firft inflance, may, at fome future period, be a mcafurc of 
policy. The declaring the whole European corps, fcr\’ing, 


Remarks o? 
the propofciT 
connexion 
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executive 
Government 
andtheCoure 
of Direflors, 
as it may af- 
fect the con- 
ftltution of 
Great Britaia- 
or the intc- 
refts of the- 
Company. 
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CHAP. II. in India, to be an eftabliflimcnt, under His Majefty, dif- 
tinfl from the Britifh army, would be a mcafurc calcu- 
lated to fupply the Indian army with recruits, and to 
terminate dhTcnfions among the officers. Whether, after 
the firft nomination of a Cadet, either by the King or by 
the Company, promotion fliould go on by feniority, at 
Icaft, as far as the field rank ; and whether, after that 
point fliall be reached, the promotion may not be left 
with the Commander in Chief, in India ; are queftions of 
expediency, which can only be folvcd, by a full confi" 
deration of the nature of the fcrvicc and of the afpedts 
which, from time to time, it may aflumc. 

As by this plan, the nomination of Cadets to the 
Sepoy corps is to be left with the Company, the patronage 
of the executive power is limited, in the only article, re- 
garding the military department, in which it admits of 
limitation. It will readily be allowed, that as the Sepoy 
Cadets are to devote their lives to a particular fervice, 

become acquainted with the language, cuftoms, and re- 
ligious prejudices of the foldicrs, every encouragement 

which their country can give them, or the fervice can 
afford, fhould be paid as a debt due to merit. As by this plan 
alfo, the nomination of the writer, or civil fupernumeraiy, 
is to be left with the Diredlors, they would retain the au- 
thority which they are beft qualified to exercife. - It will, 
however, become a queftion, in the final arrangement of 
this part of the fubjedt, whether, even upon this plan, 
thC' Sepoy officer ought not, upon his attaining the field 

5 rank, 
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rank, to be veiled with a King's cbmmiffiony and entitled, 
in common with the officer of the European corps, accord- 
ing to his Handing and merit, to be entrulled with a 
command. • - 

Havimg thus taken a view of the progreffive plans which 
have been offered for the government of onr Indian pof- 
feffions, and regulation of trade, to the Eall-Indies ; and 
having narrowly watched the approaches, which, in each 
of them, have been made to the adlual Hate of Indian affairs; 
having alfo fuggelled, in illullrating thefe plans, the referen- 
ces which mull, on all occalions, be made to the mixt tenure 
of conquell and of treaty, upon which we acquired and Hill 
continue to hold our dominions, and to the relation which 
the revenue bears to the commerce, as well as to the 
domellic refources and trade of Britain, we have colledled 
the information, from which the Legillature may either 
form a plan, or examine fuggeflions leading to one, upon 
this great national fuhjedl. To the natives of India, a 
government mull be given which fhall accord with 
their prejudices and charadlers ; to the Proprietors of India 
flock fecurity for the value of their property ; to the DiretSlors- 
regulations accommodated to the duty they owe to- tlie Pro- 
prietors ; to the State the means of more fully uniting a 
foreign dependency with the empire; to the commercial 
interell, imports and exports, which fhall furnifli materials- 
for the Ikill and indullry of the manufacturer ; and' to the- 
nation an extending navigation, and a revenue which {hall 
at once add to its power and to its credit. 
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With the objc6t of reconciling thefc fccmingly various, 
but really conneftcd intcrcfts, we may now, with propriety, 
(draw into notice the outlines of a plan for the foreign go- 
vernment and trade of Britifli India, and for the domcllic 
regulation of Indian affairs, that fir all rcfl on the folid evi- 
dence of experience. The probity and good fenfe of the 
Public will examine every propofition in it, and adopt a part 
or the whole, as they may be coincident with the fpirit of 
the conftitution, and calculated to preferve and to promote 
the commercial eminence of Great Britain. 


HISTORIC AL 


VIEW 


OF PLANS 

FOR THE GOVERNMENT AND TRADE OF 

BRITISH I N D I A, See. 


CHAP, iir, 

COMMERCIAL AND POLITICAL PRINCIPLES ARISING OUT OP 
THE nature of THE TRADE TO THE EAST-INDIES ; AND 
OF THE HISTORY OF THE COUNTRIES WITHIN THE COM- 
PANY’S LIMITS, WHICH SEEM NECESSARY TO RE RECOL- 
LECTED IN FORMING A -PLAN FOR THE FUTURE ADMINI- 
STRATION OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 




contents; 

Importance of the Britifi Pojfejfwm and I’radc hi the TLaf -Indies, 
—Events .and Circunijianccs upon which the Plan to be adopted 

.for thefc national fubjclls imif ref — -Commercial and political 

■ Principles to be recollchlcd in devifng aPlan for Indian Affah's . — 

- I; The Legiflcitui'c may difpofc of the BritilliL Poffcf- 

fions in Hindooftan, and Trade to the Eaft-Indics. 

■ llluf ration from the progrejjtvc Grants and Charters given by the 

State to the Eaf India Company. Refult.—Oppofte Argu- 

nients which have been maintained upon this Refult. II. The 
Eaft-India Company, as a Body Politic, muft either 
have its Charter renewed, or be enabled to difpofe of its 
Property, difeharge' its Debts and realize the Value of 

• its llluf ration from the Nature of the originai 

Confitution <f the Company— from the Nature of their quick 
and dead Stock Abroad and at Home— from the Htle which 
they have to interfere with Britifo Merchants trading to the Eaf- 
Indies.f—from their Obligation to difeharge their Debts;— 
and from their Claim to the Value of their Proprietary Stock, 

■ III; A' Syftem for the Eaft-India Trade muft arife out 
of the Nature of that Trade, \vliicli might be loft to 
Britani by any Attempt to turn it into a new Chan- 
nel. — Illufrqtion,—from the Sources of the fr.adc, — which 
originated in accidental Events, — that were improved' on h 
political Meafures. — Pirf Defination of the -Eaf -India Com- 
pany s Ships.— Progreftve Lines of their Commerce, tilN^^‘^ 

Acquip^’^ 
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Acqnlfition of fcrniorks. — Change produced in if by the: 
IVar of 1756.— 7 / no%v affmnes iisjo diftmdi Jlfpcdis. i. Trade 
to Exports from Britain to China in Bullion and in 

Goods, previous to the paffing of the Commutation Ail . — 
Exports from India to China in Bullion and in Goods, pre-^ 
vious to puffuig that Act. — Bills drawn on the Eireilors 
from Canton. — Prime Cof of Imports from China to Bri- 
tain.— Amount of Sales.— Commercial Principle upon which 
the Commutation Ail was founded.— Remote and immediate 
Circumfances which reduced this Principle to Praiiice. — Com- 
mutation Ail explained.— Effcils of it when paffed into a Law. 
—On the Exports fom Britain to China.— On the Amount 
of Bills from China.— On the Prime Cof of Imports on the 
Amount of Sales at IIome.-—Effeil of the Commutation Ail 
on foreign Companies,— and on the home Revenue.— Efforts 
of the Company to extend the Circuit of their frade voith 
China. — Refult of the whole of ihefe Fails and Events. 
2. India Trade.— J3?////o7z fent to India fnce the Acquiftion 
of the ‘Perriiories. — Exports — Imports— CoimeHion (f the In- 
' dia I’rade with the Revenues. — Progrejfsroe aimunt of the 
■ Revenues.— Objeils to which the Surplus was originally to he 
applied. — Sources of the Debt of the Company, as conf railed 
upon the zvhole of the Revenue and frade.—Progreffive Amount 
of the Debts.— Refult. ^efion, 7 'FIoether the Trade has a 
Claim on the Revenues. — Colleiiive View of tie Advantages 
of the Eaf- India li'ade to the Proprietors and to the Public , — 
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hi the Slims paid on the Rencival of their cxcliifive Charter,— ~ 
in the Amounts of home Duties and Cufoms from the Raf- 
, India frade,— in the Dividends recched by the Proprietors,— 
Amount of the Charges of Freight and Merchandize. — Ge- 
neral Irfercnce efahliUdng the Principle upon vohich the Briti/Jj 
frade to the Raf -Indies muf proceed. -IV. The Government 
for Britifh. India nmft accord with the Charadlers of 
the Natives, and with fubfifting Tvcdliei^.—Illufrations 
from the Ilifory of Hindoof an.— Ancient Government of India 
monarchical,— became more abfolute on the Rfablifoment of 
the Mogul Rmpire,—and fill more fo, vohen the Mogul Go- 
vernment took a regular Form.— f he Spirit of the_ Mogul Go- 
vernme'/it fiited to the Situation of the dependent Princes,— 
continued after the Subverfion of the Rmpire,— became fill 
more abfolute under the Ufurpers, — hference from this Review 
-of Government in Hindoof an.— I'he internal Adminifratmi 
of the Rmpire coincident with the - Character of the Go- 
vernment ,— was more rigid in the Provinces than at the Seat 
of Rmpire. — P'he judicial Power accorded with the Spirit of 
the Government, — and the fnancial Syfem with both. 

Raf -India Company ^ acquired their territories, as the Ofjeers 
or Allies of thefe abfolute Princes. — Britain cannot, in Con- 
ffency with fubffing treaties, recede from this tenure ,— hut 
muf as the Befs of natural Faith and Rxpedicnev contir.ue it'-. 
— Difficulty of engrafting difant Province s'- upon a free Confi- 
iution.—Refult. 
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OF^TWE BELITISH GOVERNMENT 


oft^BrSfli Having, in the introdudion to thefe fketche&, brought 
poiieffions under review the leading events in the hiflrory of Hindooftan,. 
the Sr- connexioa with the general progrefs- of the Eaft-India* 

indies. Company, both before and fince the period when the 
commerce was connc6led with tlie Indian revenues ; and 
having detailed the feries of plans, which have been offered 
to the Legifiature, or been fuggefted by thofe, whofe local 
knowledge abroad, or whofe opportunities at home, quali- 
fied them to give opinions upon the fyftein by which Indian 
affairs are regulated, we may now proceed to fubmit to con- 
fideration the commercial and political principles, which muffc 
enter into any plan, that may be devifed, for the future ad.-’ 
miniftration of them. 

The importance of the government and revenues of the 
Britifh pofTeffions in Afia, will readily be admited, if we- 
confider either the extent of the Britifh provinces, the 
number of the inhabitants, or the aflual amount of the reve- 
nues. The importance of the ti*ade will become obvious, if 
we advert to the tonnage which it employs, to its forming- 
one of the moft confiderable branches of our foreign naviga- 
tion, to the quantity of Britifh manufaflures exported to the- 
Eaft, to the relation between the revenues of India and the 
trade, to the materials which the imports afford to our ma~ 

3. , nufadlurcs,. 
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Si'afa6lures5 or to the duties and cuftoms which the Public 
derive from the imports. Hitherto tlie Legiflature have been 
making experiments to prepare tlie nation for a plan of 
government, of jurifdiftion, and of commerce fuited to 
the diverfified chara6lers of the Britifh fubje6l:s in India, 
and to tliofe of our dependents and allies; and yet, on the 
renewal of the Company’s privileges, or upon any plan 
which the Legiflature may devife for the government of the 
Afiatic provinces of Britain, as there mufl: occur opportu- 
nities for furdier regulation and improvement, it will be 
difficult to confolidate the whole into one great fyftem. 
Hitherto, in the fame manner, we have been making 
experiments on the mode of rendering, through the Com- 
pany, the trade to the Eaft-Indies more extenfively ufeful 
to the nation; at firft, obliging them to fend out Britifli 
produce proportioned to a certain amount of their capitajl 
flock, then enforcing this meafure by regulations, as a na- 
tional one ; then trying to introduce a more profitable ex- 
change with the Chinefe, upon the bafis of a commercial 
treaty ; and laftly, fpeculating upon the queftion, whe- 
ther the quantity of Britifh exports would become greater if 
the trade were opened, or if it be not already, as large as the 
demand will admit. After all the information obtained • 
upon this fubjedl, flill it will be an important confideration 
how far the nature of the cafe will allow deviations 
from the eftablifhed pradlice, or the admiffion of a new 
plan. 
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Upon thefe national fubje£ls the hiftory of the countries 
which we govern, or to which the limits of the Cortipany’s 
trade extend, and the nature of the trade itfelf viewed in 
all its magnitude, muft fugged; circumftances calculated to 
fix the attention of thofe who are intitled to judge of 
what is pradicablc, and to pronounce on what is merely 
fpeculative. The progreffive grants and charters given to 
the Company, when recolledled, will fugged; the politi- 
cal principle upon which either their claims or their 
rights, as a body corporate, can be admitted or rejected. 
The magnitude of the Eaft-India trade, and the immenfe 
property VeRcd in it, with the neceflity of preferving and 
invigorating the whole, will fugged the commercial prin- 
ciple upon which opinions may 'probably turn. We arc ' 
not to confider the Eaft-lndia trade upon the narrow idea 
of a monopoly, calculated to enrich a few Directors and 
Proprietors ; but Upon the faCts, that the commerce is con- 
ducted upon a large capital, that the fharers in India dock 
are as numerous as they would be in an open trade; that 
the Proprietors are entitled to give their opinions upon 
every meafure, which regards the Company’s intered;; 
that for a fum of a leffcr or a greater magnitude, not 
only Britidi fubjeCts, but foreigners, can ved; their pro- 
perty in this trade ; and thus, that it draws, as to a centre, 
large portions of the wealth of our own, and of other na- 
tions ; that it extends and nourifhes our navigation; 
that it affords a profitable dividend to the holders of 
dock, whether otherwife engaged in trade, or not, that 
6 it 
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it gives to the artift and to the mannfadlurer oppou- chap. hi. 
tunities to difpofe of the produce of their Ikill and of their 
induftry, and to the merchant a field forhis enterprize; that 
thoufands receive a livelihood from the Company, either 
from employment in England or in their fhipping, who, 
fipon the plan of an open trade would be left in afituation, 
the diftrelTes incident to which we may conjedture, but could 
not relieve; that, in one word, the Eaft-India Company 
■may be confidered as the Britifh nation trading to Afia, 
bringing home the ftirplus revenues of provinces in a man- 
ner which enfures the duties and cufloms to the Public, 
and that Britain has obtained a weight in the trade 
which other European nations can neither balance nor bear 
•down. 

The events which ■firft led the Legiflature to inftitute en- 
quiries into the adlual ftate of Indian affairs, and the gradual 
manner in which thefe enquiries terminated in eftablifhing 
the controul of Government over the political and finan- 
cial concerns of the Company, the imprpvements which 
the experience of the executive power has introduced, as 
•circumftances required, the knowledge which has been ob- 
tained of the manner in, which this fuperintendence can be 
■exercifed with . fafety to- the conftitution, will unite in fug- 
gefliing the political principle upon which the domeftic 
adminiftration of Indian affairs muft neceffarily reft. 


jN n 2 
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Commercial 
and political 
principles to 
be recolleftcd 
in deviling a 
plan for In- 
dian aiTairs. 


It may therefore tend to facilitate the forniation of a plan 
for the future adminiftration of Indian affairs, if commer- 
cial and political principles, iiluftrated by the events, out 
of which they have arifen, and by the documents and 
accounts which form the authenticated evidence of their 
juftice and propriety, fhould be brought forward to the 
notice and recolleftion of thofe, who are to decide on this 
national fubjefl. 


Tature^a'*^' The territorial pojfejjlom of Great Britain in Hindoojian 

difpofe of the and its dependencies, and the right of difpofing of the trade to 
feffions India, the Eaflern Jfands, and to China, will belong to the Public 
Sdtrad^to March 1794, and the State may then re-grant thtm, by a 
the Eaft-in« <fiew charter, to the prefent Eaf -India Company, ( which will 
remain a body corporate, intitled to trade to the Eaf -Indies, on a 
joint fock,) or it may retain the territories and revenues, to he at 
the difpofal of the Public, and lay open the trade to all the fubjeHs 
of this realm. 


iiluftration, QuEEN Elizabeth, by charter, dated 31 ft December idoo 
^ogreffivc'^ (the 43d of her reign), eredted the London Eaft-India 
charterr'^ Company into a body corporate and politic, to have fuc- 
givcn by the ceftion, entitled to purchafe lands, and to be under the 

btatc to the r ^ , 

Eaft-India management or a Governor, Deputy-governor, and twenty- 
Company. perfons, to be called Committees, who, jointly, were to 

have the power of direfling voyages, to have the provifion of 
{hipping and merchandize, and, in fine, the adminiftration of 
whatever might belong to the Proprietors. Thus defined, 
the Company were empowered “ to trade into tlie countries 

^ of 
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of Afia, Africa, and America, or into any of them, beyond 
the Cape of Bona Efperanza, to the Streights of Magellan, 
where any trade or traffic of merchandize might be nfed, 
in fuch manner as fliould, from time to time, be agreed on 
at any public aflembly, or Court of the Company. This 
firft charter contains alfo the provifo, “ That in cafe thefe 
privileges were hereafter to appear not to be profitable to the 
Crown and Realm,” then, upon two years notice to the 
Company, the charter was to ceafe and determine ; but if 
profitable, then the Queen promifes, at the end of fifteen 
years, upon the Company’s fuit, to grant them a new 
charter for fifteen years longer. 

On the 21 ft of May 1609, James I. renewed the deed of 
corporation with fucceffion and perpetuity, confirmed the 
Company’s conftitution, and referved the power in tire 
Crown, to refume its rights on three years notice. 

On the 3d of April 1661, Charles II. renewed their 
charter to the Company, upon the fame principles, with the 
additional powers of exercifmg civil and criminal jurifdiftion 
in their fadtories, &c. according to the laws of England ; of 
exporting warlike ftores, of making war and peace, of for- 
tifying their fettlements, and of feizing interlopers. The 
Prefidents and Councils, in their fadlories, were farther 
allowed to punifti offences, according to the laws 
of England. In 1669, the fame fovereign granted 
them the ifland of Bombay, and, on the 1 6th of December 

- •' 1674, 
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i‘ 674, the ifland of St. Helena, to be held in as ample a 
manner as it came to the Crown. Bombay was to be held 
in foccage, at lo per annum rent, but widiout any power to 
.alienate any part of the ifland, except to the fubje£is of the 
’Crown of England. The Company alfo were allowed to cfla- 
blifli Courts of Jufticc in tliefe iflands, excrcife martial law, 
and . further, the powers granted for the ifland of Bombay, 
were made to extend to the other fettlements of the Company, 
Thefe privileges were again confirmed by a new charter, dated 
6th October 1677, with tlie additional right of coining money 
in India. By anotlier charter, in 1683, the Company were 
again invefted with the government of their forts, the power 
of making peace and war, of muflering forces, of exercifing 
'martial law, and of eredting Courts of Judicature, referv- 
ing to the King his fovereignty. James II, afterwards con- 
fomed thefe privileges by a new charter of the 1 2th April 
1686, ratifying this power of enforcing martial law, of 
appointing Admirals and Captains, of making war on 
Indian Princes, &c. 

Upon the Company’s non-payment of the duty of 5 per 
■cent, which had been impoled on their flock by the 4th 
and 5th of William and jMary, thefe charters were for- 
feited, but reflored by a new one, in which the Com- 
pany were bound by two acts of regulation, to conform 
to fuch orders as the King, with the advice of his Prhy 
Council, might exprefs and direfl.^ 

* The deeds of reguladoa are dated xith iNorember 1695, and aSth September zBgi, 
and fferc carried into cSect. 


The 
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The opinions of the Public, at this jun 61 iirc, were much chap. iii. 
divided refpe^ing monopolies, and the value of the Indian, 
trade; as well as rcfpc(!:ling the condu( 5 l and management 
of tlic London Company in particular. In confequcncc of 
thisflalc of public opinion, Parliament liftened to the offer 
made, by a new anbeiation, of a loan of 2,000,000, at 
8 per cent, crcflcd the Englr/Ij Eit/i-Jmila Company^ and tranf- 
ferred to them privileges which, it was foon found, were 
incompatible with thofc that the Bill of Rights had' con- 
firmed to the old Company. Hence arofe the ncccffity of 
uniting tlic two Companies, and of forming that one which 
atprefent cxifls. 

This event took place in the year 1702; after pafTing 
through the forms of a refignation to the Crown. The whole 
privileges of the LovJoJi Ccmpciuy, from royal grants and 
licences, and the whole rights of the EngUP) Company, from 
the charter 1698, were confirmed to tlic Unilcd Company of 
Merchants trading to the Eaf -Indies, 

By an a£l:, the loth of Queen Anne, the claufc for de- 
termining the cxclufivc privilege, after three years notice, 
from the 25th of March 1726, was repealed. The debt 
due, by the Public to the Company, was cncreafcd to 
/. 3, 200,000; the annuity on which was fixed at f. 160,000; 
and tlicir term prolonged to 1733* 

By the 3d of Geo. II. upon the Company’s giving 
/. 200,000 to the Public, and agreeing that their annuity 

fhould 
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fliould bea'ediiccd to 128,000, their term was prolonged to 
one year’s notice, after the 25th of March 1736. 

Matters remained nearly in this fituation till 1744; when, 
by the 17th of Geo. II. upon the Company’s agreeing to 
advance i ,000,000 further to the Public, at 3 per cent, 
(which raifed the debt due by Government to them to 
jT. 4,200,000) their term was extended to 1780, and by 
23 Geo. II. the intereft on the whole debt to the Company, 
wab fixed at 3 per cent, making the annuity jT. 126,000. 

In. 1 767, the Company agreed to pay 400,000 an- 
nually, to the Public, for two years, as a fpecies of quit- 
rent of the territorial acquifitions, which their forces, in 
conjundtion with,^thofe of the King, had, during the war, 
acquired for the nation ; and, in return, had their territories 
granted to them for two years. 

By the 9th -of Geo. III. the annual payment of 5^.400,000 
was continued to the Public, for live years, after 1769, by 
half yearly payments of 200,000 each ; and the territorial 
acquifitions confirmed to the Company till 1774. 

By the 13th Geo. III. the Public advanced jT. 1,400,000, 
to be applied for the relief of the Eaft- India Company, and 
poftponed the payment of their quit-rents, &c. eflablifhed the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, and the fupremacy of the go- 
vernment of Bengal. The 19th of Geo. III. continued the tep 
ritorial acquifitions to the Company, till the 5th of April 1 780. 

By 
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By tlic 2otli of Geo. III. the loan of 1773 having been 
repaid by the Company to the Public, and the bond debt 
reduced to ^.1,500,000, the territorial acquifitions -were 
continued to them till 5th April 1781. 

By the 21ft Geo. III. the exclufive privilege and territorial 
pofleflions were confirmed to the Company, on payment of 

400,000 to tlie Public, till March 1791; when, upon 
tliree years notice, to be given by Parliament, their exclufive 
privielge of trade was to ceafe and to determine. . This aft, 
however, in the terms of all tlie preceding grants and afts, 
Specified, that the Company, even after the expiration of 
their term, were to continue a body politic and corporate, 
entitled to trade to the Eaft-Indies on their joint ftock. 

Upon thefe afts the Eaft-India Company have continued, 
not only their charafters of merchants and delegated fo» 
vereigns, but their property is now of two perfeftly dif- 
tinft kinds, viz. the furas employed in trade, and the amount 
of the revenues annually derived from the territorial pofTef- 
fions. The firft may be confidered as abfolute property 
belonging to them as merchants ; the fecond, as property 
to which their charter, from the Public, gave them a legal 
claim till their term Ihould expire. 

Taking then the original charter of the Company from 
Queen Elizabeth, as the bafis of all the fubfequent grants 
and charters, down to the union of the London^ and EngUJIj 
Companies, into one view, and then confidering ' all the 
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charters that have proceeded upon ads of parliament, before 
and fince the Company acquired the territories into ano- 
ther, it is evident; m frji place, that the whole rights 
of the Eaft-India Company have been conveyed to them by 
the Rate, for the purpofes of promoting and encouraging 
trade, within certain defined limits : In the ?je.xf place,, that 
the privileges of ading as delegated Sovereigns have been 
given to them, in confequence of a fucceflion of political 
and commercial events ; and, therefore, by law, ceafe and 
determine, at the expiration of their exclufive charter. 
Judging, therefore, of the right of the Rate to difpbfe of the 
Britifli trade and territories in the EaR-Tndies, fi'om all the 
clrcumRances which have attended the progrefs of the EaR- 
India Company, and from the motives which have adnated 
the LegiRature, the inference is obvious ; that the Rate has 
the right both to difpofe of tlie trade within the prefent 
Company’s limits, and of the territorial poffeflions which 
have accrued to it, in the manner that it fliall deem the 
moR beneficial for the BritiRi nation, the Company Rill 
retaining a right to trade on their joint Rock. 

Though the right of the Rate has been admitted, upon 
the opinions of the firR lawyers of Great Britain, it has 
been made a qucRion, and will naturally occur in the mo- 
ment of difeuffing Indian affairs, how far the Public, in 
equity, ought to avail themfelves of that right. The 
rcafonings upon this fubjed: may be divided into thofe of the 
political ccconomiRs, and thofe of the lawyers. The former 
have afkcd, on the one hand, — Is it proper to have a Com- 
pany 
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pany of M-erchants, a61:ing as Sovereigns, when they them- chap, hi . 
felves are only fubje6ts? Is it prudent to have a lefier 
wheel turning on a different centre from the greater wheels 
of government ? Has not the ftate, by law, a right to what 
the fubjeds acquire by arms, or by treaties ? And, ought it 
not to affume this right, and declare to its Afiatic fubjeds, 
the immediate relation fubfifting between them and the 
Britifli fovereignty ? They have alked, on the other hand, — 

Have not the territorial poffeflions been controuled by the 
executive government, refponfible to Parliament ? Have not 
the territories of the Company been acceffories to the char- 
tered rights of the Proprietors, acquired by the flcill, the 
induftry, the bravery, and the good fortune of their fer- 
vants abroad? Would it be proper to deprive them of the 
territories, or would it be confiftcnt with a liberal interpre- 
tation of the charters under which they acquired them ? 

If, even upon the ground of public expediency, the Com- 
pany were to be deprived of their exclufive privilege of trade, 
or of the revenues which have miniftered to its fupport and 
profperity ; would they not be entitled to a compenfation 
equal tothe.fums which have been rilked in carrying on 
the one, or in acquiring the other? Would they not be 
entitled to the prefent value of both, and to the probable 
profits on the amount which they have expended ? Ought 
not, in fine, the Company to have a reward for the exer- 
tions and induftry, which have placed our Indian empire 
in its prefent ftate of profperity ? 


O O 2 


The 
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The opinions of the lawyers on this fubje( 5 l have 
been different with refped to the general refult. On the 
one hand, they fay, that whatever fubjefls acquire by trea- 
ties, or by conquefls, they acquire for the Rate; and 
they fupport this conclufion, with tire refpedlabie opinions 
of Chancellor York and Earl Camden, and the refolution 
of the Houfe of Commons in 1773. On the other hand, 
they affert, that though this principle of law be admit- 
ted, yet it does not apply to the novel cafe of the Eaft- 
India Company. The purchafes which it has made fmce its 
firft inftitution, and the phirmaunds and funnuds, by which ' 
thefe purchafes or acquifitions have been confirmed, have 
all arifen out of the fpirit of the fuccefiive char- 
ters, which made the Company a body corporate, with fuc- 
ceffion and perpetuity, and gave them a right, not only to 
make thefe purchafes, but to difpofe of them to the fubjedls 
of this realm. The conquefts too have been made under 
public authority ; and, as a private fliip of war has a right 
to her prize, fo the Eaft-India Company, being authorized 
to arm, make reprifals, conquefts from, and treaties with 
Indian powers, has a virtual right to its acquifitions. It 
is true, that in 1794, in confequence of the notice given 
by Parliament, the exclufive right of trade may be taken 
from the Company: but ftill it is admitted, that it wil] 
retain a right to be a body corporate, and to difpofe of 
its legal property. It will therefore be extremely diiSicult 
to give to it a , compenfation, upon a liberal view of all 
the circumftances. 
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It remains then with Parliament to Judge, whether it ' chap, iir, 
will be moft for the advantage of the Public, to con- 
tinue the trade with the prefent Eaft-Ihdia Company, 
in connexion with the revenues of our Afiatic polTef- 
fions ; or whether it will be expedient to afllime the 
revenues and pofTeffions, and to place them under the 
immediate diredtion of the executive power, continuing 
the exclufive privilege of trade with the Company, or 
laying it open to all the fubjeds of this realm. 


Second, 'l^hat the prefent Eajl-Tfidja Company, from the 
tenor of all its charters, having a right to remain a body po- 
litic and corporate, and to trade to the Eaji-Lidies on its joint 
flock, intiji either have its charter renewed for a limited time, 
or if its exclujhoe privilege Jljdll ceafe and deteimtine, it niujl 
have the liberty of difpojing’ of its property, he enabled, under 
the circumfances in which it may be ftuated, at the expira- 
tion of its charter, to difeharge its juji debts, and to realize the 
value of its proprietary fock. 


IT. TlieE!Jit- 
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The review which we have taken (in the preceding iiiuftrarion, 
article) of the charters which originally conftituted, and i^^i^^of the- 
have, through a long feries of years, fupported the EafE- 
India Company, as well as the fads and events which have theCompany. 
marked their progrefs, leave no doubt of their legal exiftence, 
even fuppofing their exclufive privilege to be taken from 
them. This being admitted, the qneftions which will 
naturally come to be anfwered, before an aflent can be given 
to the principle now announced, will be, in the hrft place. 

3 What 
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What compenfation will be due to the Company ? In the 
next, What inconveniences will it he in the power of 
the Company, trading upon a joint Rock, to bring upon 
other merchants who may engage in the commerce to 
the EaR-Indics ? 

There can be no doubt, that, as a legal body, the Com" 
pany have a right to difpofe both of their quick mid dead 
Jiock at home ; and there can be as little doubt, that they 
will have a title to difpofe of their quick Jiock abroad. It 
will however, be a matter of difeuffion, how far they 
are entitled to difpofe of their forts, fadtories, or feats of 
trade, or, in general, what is termed their dead Jiock abroad ; 
or what compenfation they might expedt for this Rock, if 
it flipuld be affumed by the Public. 

It appears, that the Company obtained tlic illands of 
Bombay and St. Helena, h Joccage, from the Crown, the latter 
for a quit- rent of ,r.io per annum ; and that thefe iflands were 
to be held by the fame tenure as the manor of Eaft Greenwich. 
And that if the Public did not grant them tbc fame de- 
fined legal rights to the other feats of their trade, or to the 
diftrldls round their fadtories, which they had acquired by pur- 
chafe, and for quit-rents to the country powers, anterior to 
their conquefts, that it was becaufe fuch grants from the 
Crown of England were not neceffary to them as a body poli- 
tic, or becaufe thefe grants could not be given by a power 
which had not a right to difpofe of that property, as it had 

of 
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of Bombay and of St. Helena, of Calcutta and of Fort 
St. George ; but had only the right to authorize the Com- 
pany to make purchafes, and to acquire or to difpofe of 
inch a property, See. 

Though no qiichion, refpefting the territorial acquifi- 
tions, to be derived from coiKpiefls or from treaties (as the 
Company reprefented the nation), could then be inRituted, 
a new difiiculry certainly prefented itfclf when thatfpccics of 
property' had been obtained. It may therefore be expefled 
that the Coinjiany fliall afeertain what part of their dead 
flock they got by purchale, or for a quit-rent from the 
country powers ; and what property they have acquired 
by conqucfl, or authorized treaties. That they have 
a right to the firfl of thefe kinds of property, or to the 
original purebafe money given for it, or to its prefent value, 
may be admitted. That they have no right to their con- 
qucfls, or to tlie ccflions made to them by tlie country 
powers, the law has cftablithed. It is, therefore, for the 
Lcgiflature to pronounce, whether their holding from 
country powers, gives them claims of any kind. 

Supposing then that the Public have formed a decided 
opinion on this fnbjedl, and that it has given to the prefent 
Eaft-India Company that compenfation for their foreign dead 
fock, which, in juflicc, is due to them, and which the 
equity and liberality of the Englifli nation will chcarfully 
pay, flill a difficulty will arife with rcfpedl to the interference 
in trade, to which the Cpmpany will be entitled, either with 

any 
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any new body of mercliants, or with private traders to the 
Eafl-lndies. With the former, the interference would brins 
on that 'competition, which, from the nature, both of the 
China and India trade, could not but terminate in the 
bankruptcy of the one or the other. With particular adven- 
tures, 'the interference would not only have this tendency 
'more quickly, but, in the China trade (from the political 
•maxims of the Chinefe), might expofe all the fubjedts of 
■the King, trading to that country, to perfonal danger, and 
their property to confifcation, and might ultimately throw 
the trade into the hands of rival European companies. 

It will therefore, be for the wifdom of Parliament to 
devife, in what manner the Company are to be prevented 
from interferences, either with a new mercantile affociation 
(if it fhould be conftituted) or with individual traders, if the 
commerce fhould be thrown open. 

Supposing then, that both of thefe difficulties could be 
removed, viz. tlie fatisfying of the Company for their fo- 
reign dead flock, acquired by purchafe and treaties ; and 
the preventing their interference, in their corporate capacity 
and with their joint flock, - with any new- mercantile aflbci- 
ation, or with the free traders, it will- next come to be con- 
fidered, in what manner are the debts of the Company to 
be difcharged ? and how are the Proprietors to recover the 
value of their flock ? 
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According to the accounts made up at home of the debts ' p^A-P . iii. 
©f tlie Company, for the ift of March 1793, they amount 
(including the transfer debt) to the fum of 15,601,069. 

If we exclude from the amount of this debt, firft, a fum 
equal to the debt due by Government to the Company, 
(jr.4,200,000) leaving it to be fet off againft the annuity due, 
or that may be fold by .the Company ; next, if we leave 
out tlie capital due to the Proprietors of Eaft-India ftock, 
amounting to 5, 000,000, and fuch -iloating debts as occur in 
die common courfe oftheir buhnefs, amounting tOjr.2,4S4, 5 79 
(becaufe an equivalent for both thefe will be found in the 
aflets of the Company at home, afloat, and abroad, amount- 
ing to 2,9 1 3,854, exclufive of the debts owing to the 
Company in India), ftill the debt at home 15,^.3,946,490. 

It is irapoffible, at prefcnt, precifely to afcertain what the 

amount of the debts in India, bearing intereft, was at 

the conclufion of the late war. According to the latefl: 

accounts received, the debts in India, bearing intereft, 

amounted, on the 3 ill January 1792, to 

and the floating debts to >^.2,150,607, being in the .total 

^.9,084,550. 

It is difficult to fay, what may have been the total expenfes 
of the late war, in which Great Britain has been engaged' 
in India. But, whether, on adjufting the accounts abroad, 
it lliall be found, that the Company’s affairs are better or 
worfe than the above ftatement, it affedts not the principle, 
that they muft be enabled to difc'harge their debts. 

Pp 


It 




Nation, and to render that trade, in its connexion with our pHAP . iir. 
Afiatic provinces, a produdlivc rcfourcc of the Britilli 
empire. 


Tiiiiid. ^he fjjlcm 'ivhicb is filciJ for ihc preferjafion of 
ihc Brifijh JLaf-Ir.ditJ iradc^ inuf urije out of the naittre of that 
iradc^ and can only he efahilfed on the events ivhicb have 
brought the trade to its prejent extent and magnitude. If any 
plan fould be adopted, originating in fpcculaiivc fehemes of 
commerce, the permanency of our prefent Apatic commerce might he 
endangered, and the balance of profit, arifing from it, •with’ the 
benefits njvhich the refources of Great Britain receive, might pafs 
into the hands of rival European Companies, 

In order to ilhiflratc this principle, we have frf, 
flightlj', to advert to the general fourccs of the Eaft- 
India trade ; next, to refer to the fources and • extent 
of the China trade ; and, laflyy to the fources of the 
India trade, both before we had territories, with which to 
connect it, and fincc that event has made the trade, the. 
means by which the revenues from thefe territories can 
be realized in Britain. A few faiSls, without any rea> 
fonings on them, will illuftratc the principle, which has 
been announced, or cftablifli it as an inference from ex- 
periencc. 

In a preceding part of thefe fivctches, we reforted to the 
principle in commercial ccconomy, that trade arifes not out 
of plans or fyftems, previonfly laid down, for creating or im^ 

P p s proving 
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proving it. The Britifli trade to' the Eaft-Indies, will 
illuftrate it. The accidental difcovery of the paffage 
by the Cape of Good Hope, flint up the ancient route 
of the trade between the Eafl; and Europe; this ei>^ent hap~ 
pened. to coincide, in time, with tlie general- fpirit of ad- 
venture, which prevailed on the decline of the feudal fyftem.. 
England, in common with- the other nations of Europe, 
felt and cheriflied this difpofition, and the wifdom of the 
politic Elizabeth perceived, that the natural refource of 
her kingdom confilled in manufa£lures and commerce. 

The Portuguefe had already difeovered the navigation 
to the Eaft-Indies by doubling the promontory of Africa, 
and had created to themfelves an empire and a trade in 
thofe parts of Alia which hitlierto had not been vifited 
by the Europeans. The Dutch, now ftruggling for inde- 
pendence, acquired a fhare in the- commerce, as well as in 
the eaflern dominions of* tlie Portuguefe-. Great Britain, 
at this juncture, was but commencing her commercial 
career ;• the- ufeful arts, in England , were as yet few; the 
fuperior value of our produce was not yet known ; and 
the credit of our merchants but beginning to gain ground, 
and unequal to great commercial enterprizes. 

It may, therefore, be eafily inferred, that when England 
entered upon the Eaft-India trade, it was an adventure, in 
imitation of the Dutch ; like them, the London Company 
collefted bullion in Europe, carried- out flnall quantities of 
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woollens and other manufadlured produdlions, and thought 
of nothing beyond the profits which the fales of their 
imports from the Eafl would produce. 

By degrees, however, the Englilh trade to the Eaft- 
Indies Began to aflume diftinft forms : fome of the Com- 
pany’s fhips were fent to the Eaftern Iflands ; others of them 
to the Peninfula of India. As the Portuguefe and Dutch 
had fet the example of fixing* feats of trade, with guards 
to them? in India and in the.Illands, and houfes of trade 
(being all that . was allowed to them) in China ; the 
London Company eftablilhed fadtories, adding to the num- 
ber, as their commerce and their importance in the Eaft 
encreafed. Some of the Company’s fhips went to India, 
and returned with cargoes to Britain : others of them went 
from India to the Spice Iflands and to China, with the obje61: 
of compleating their cargoes, and, after a circuitous voyage^ 
returned to Europe, to be rewarded by the profits from the 
fale of them. 

It appears, that when the Eaft-India Company traded’ 
upon fhares, not upon a joint ftock, their trade was fcarcely 
able to fupport itfelf ; for they divided very fmall profits, 
compared with thofe which the Dutch drew at the fame 
period. “ No fooner, however, had they imitated that na- 
tion, by trading on a joint flock, than their commercial 
importance began to increafe, and the demands for Britifli^ 
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exports, confining chiefly of woollens, lead, tin, copper, &c. 
to become greater. 

Several circumftances will enable us to trace the lines 
of their progrefs, viz. the gradual manner in which they 
were permitted to' export bullion ; their exports of goods 
and ftores ; the bills drawn on the Court of Dirc 6 tors ; 
and the amount of their fales in Europe, down to the pe- 
riod when they became poflTelTed of the Duannec. In the 
Company’s firfl charter they were allowed to fend yearly, 
^.^0,000 in foreign coin or bullion, 'pro\dded ;ir. 6 ,ooo fliould 
firfl be coined in the. Queen’s mint. This fum varied till 
i 6 i 6 , when the advantages of trading upon a joint flock were 
fully perceived, and this fyflem adopted by the Company. 
In the’ following year they were permitted to carry out 
foreign coin to the amount of 100,00 a, and afterwards, 
hy fimilar grants allowed, in cafe they could not make up 
the requifite quantity, of filver, they were allowed to ex- 
port ;^.3o,ooo in foreign gold. For a confiderable time 
after this period, the quantity of bullion exported was 
left indefinite. Apprehenfions, however, began to be felt 
by the Public, 'refpe 6 ling the. pernicious confequences of 
draining the coin in circulation from the kingdom. Hence 
the reafon why the Company were obliged - to import, 
within fix months after the voyage, at leaft as much filver 
as they had carried out in that voyage. 

By the union of the London and Englifh Companies, the 
capital and the trade were greatly encreafed. The trade, how- 
ever, continued to be carried on chiefly by the exportation of 

bullion, 
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bullion, of which the quantity fent, on an average of ten years, CHAP, iii, . 
1700 to 1710, was about;;^.3oo,ooo per annum. As the trade 
encreafed, the quantity of bullion exported encreafed, and, on 
an average of ten years, 172.1 to 1 751, the amount was aboCit 
^.550,000 per annum. In order to place the progreffive ftate 
of the trade in an obvious point of view, we have only to 
fubjoin a ftatement of the fums paid for bullion exported, 
for goods and ftores exported, and for bills drawn on the 
Court of Dire6tors, and the amotuit of fales from 1732,. 

(when the Company’s annual accounts became regular) to 
1767, at which period, befides their conquefts, they were 
in full polTeffion of the Duannee. 


Paid for Goods and Bills drawn- 
Bullion ftores ex- ontheCourt Sale of 

exported, ported. ofDireftors. Goods. 

From 1731 to 1741, average of 10 years, ;(■. 464, 574 152,669 167,410 1,700,675 

1741 to 1747, — > 6 years, 567,238 189,411 230,914 1,907,105 

1747 to 1757, - — 10 years, 767,057 267,730 164,482 2,143,459 

1757 to 1767, 10 years, 121,287 428,707 432>89i 2,315,573 

The largeft quantity of bullion, exported in one year, 
was in 1753, when the amount of ^.667,923 was fent to 
India, and to China, making ;^.944,256. The 

largeft average is from 1747 to 1757, being ^.767,057, of 
which jr.564,423 was fent to India, and China. 

The Company’s conquefts in India, at this j-undture, rendered 
it unneceftary to continue the exporter bullion thither, and 
accordingly of the average amount 121,287 from 1757' 
to 1767, ;,r.97,o74 was fent to China, and the remainder ta 
Bencoolen, St. Helena, &c* 


The. 
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CHAP. III. 'X'he fouixes of the trade to the Eaft-Indies, hot- 
.Change pro- withftanding the revolutions on the peninfula of India^ 
by'^the^war Continued to be nearly the fame, till the ambitious 
fchemes of France, on the Coromandel Coaft, forced the 
Eaft-India Company to take up arms. With the affiftance of 
His Majefty’s fleets and armies, they became (under their 
charter) delegated fovereigns of rich provinces. This 
event, of courfb, gave a new charadter to the trade. The 
objedt in . the India branch of it was now, not only to 
continue the commerce, but to bring thefurplus revenues of 
the conquered or acquired provinces to Britain. The ancient 
in the, China branch of it remained, as well as the com- 
petition in that market with the other European nations. It 
was now, however, expedted that the fuperiority of the 
Englifh would be fully eftablhhed, in confequence of the 
command of Indian produce and bullion, to be exported to 
China. It was expedled alfo, that the exports of Bri- 
tifh produce would be confiderably augmented, both by 
diffufing them over the provinces, which had fallen to us, 
and among the nations of India, to which our political in- 
fluence extended. How far thefe expectations were fulfilled, - 
will appear from the account of the China trade, and from 
comparing the following ftatement with that already given. , 



Paid for 

Goods and 

Bills drawn 



Bullion 

ftores ex- 

on the Court 

Sale of 


exported. 

ported. 

of Direfiors. 

Goods. 

^767 to 1777, ayerags of 

10 years, 110,042 

489,081 

458,768 

3,313,386 

1777 to, 1784, 

7 years, 5,653 

500,089 

761,425 

3,134,964 

2784 to 1790, — ■ 

5 years, 617,930 

635,145 

1,551,985 

4.572,466 

1790 to 1793, 

3 years, 466,893 

- 935,776 

668,366, ' 

5,103,094 




Though 
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Though llicfc avcrngcs flicvr the Rate of the trade in 
general, and the variations it has undergone in being brought 
to its prefent extent, it is neccffaiy to confider the two 
branches of the trade to China and India fcparatcly, in order 
to point out the circuiu Ranees which have aRecied each. 
It appears, that immediately after the acquifition of the 
territories, the Company’s falcs rapidly increafed, that dur- 
ing the war which terminated in 1783, they dccreafed, and 
that fince the pafling of the Commutation Adf, they have 
far exceeded the amount at any former period In con- 
fidering the rcfpcclivc branches of the trade, we Riall advert 
more particularly to thefe variations, beginning with the 
China trade, which has continued to be carried on upon 
the fame principles, as it anciently was, except in the rela- 
tion which it now bears to India, as a circyitous means 
of bringing home the furplus revenues ; and then exa- 
mine the India trade, both in its relation to China and to 
Europe. 

In treating of the China trade, before and after the 
acquifition of the Britifli territories in India, we fliall refer 
to the bullion fent to China, to the exports of Britifli manu_ 
faflurcs, to the imports from that country, and laRly, to 


* The large amount paid for bills between 1784 and 1790, which far exceeds the 
proportion of the other periods, was principally occafioncd by the great number of 
bills drawn from India about the clofc of the tvar. In the preceding flatement of 
the falcs of goods, the amount received of Government for faltpctrc to 1784, is 
omitted t including that amount, the average, from 1767 to 1777, would be 
£.3,2()S,igr, and from 1777 to 1784, ^3, 049, 670. 
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the amount of the fales at home, in order to fliew the ftate 
of the trade, when it was carried on upon the general 
principle of exporting goods and bullion, and importing 
China produce, either as raw materials for our manufac- 
tures, or as articles for home confumption, or for re-exporta- 
tion ; and alfo the ftate of it fince any confiderable aid has 
been afforded to it, from the refources of India. 

The quantity of bullion exported by the Company to 
China, on an average of ten years, 1747 to 1757 was 
,r.202,634 per annum, and from 1757 to 1767 was ^^.97, 074 
per annum, from 1767 to 1771,^.222,002 perannuiji; in 
1776, the amount was ,^“.88,574, but in other years none^ 
until the paffing of the Commutation A6t. 

It was not until the Company became pofTeffed of terri- 
tories in India, that their exports of Britifh manufafture, 
arofe to any ‘confiderable amount. On the average of five 
years 1762 to 1767, the goods exported by the Company 
to the fadlory at Canton, amounted to only ,^.65,698 per 
annum; from 1767 to 1777, 50,^.128,235 per annum; on 
the average of feven years, from 1777 to 1784, to ,^.114,178. 

The treafure obtained from the conquefts in India, ena- 
bled the governments there to make large remittances 
to China, to purchafe the inveftment for the fales at home. 
In the four years, 1765 to 1769, about ^^.246,8 15 per aim. 
was remitted in bullion, and ^.47,422 in bills and goods. 
But the exigencies of thofe governments foon rendered their 

refources 
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•refources inadequate to continue the fupply to this ex- 
tent, fo that, on the average of the next fixteen years, or to 
the conclufion of the war in 1784* more than ^^.58,151 
per ann. and that chiefly in goods, was remitted on the 
Company’s account, from India to China. The Company, 
however, have always relied on this refource, as one of 
the funds for their China inveftriients. 

Another refource for providing the China inveftment, has 
been by bills on the Court of Diredors, payable at fpecified 
dates in England. Thefe bills have in part contributed to keep 
up the connexion between India ^nd China ; for, they have 
been generally granted to individuals who traded from In- 
dia to China, and paid the produce of their merchandize 
into the Company’s treafury at Canton, at fixed rates of ex- 
change. Previous to the pafTing of the Commutation A6t, 
•the money brought in this way to Canton was one of the 
principal fupports of the foreign Companies, who, by offering 
higher terms than the Company, obtained large fums by this 
means, and were enabled to trade without any confiderable 
capital of their own. On an average of four years 1762 to 
1766, the bills drawn cn the Company from China amounted 
to ;^.2 i,8oo per annum. The large remittances from India, 
from 1766 to 1769, rendered it unneceflary for any bills to 
be drawn on the Company from China; but during the 
ten years following, to 1 778-9 the average was r 53, 1 25 per 
annum. In the fix years following, that is, from 1778-9 to 
1 784-5 while the revenues of India were abforbed by the war, 
^.386,365 per annum, was obtained by bills and certificates. 

Qq 2 It 
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It appears that the prime coft of goods annually import- 
ed from China to Britain, from 1762 to 1765, amounted, 
on an average, to £.321,707; from 1765 to 1779, on an 
average, to £-50i,i37; from 1779 to 1785, on an average, 
to £;57 i>76i- 

The amount of the Company’s fales of China goods 
from 1762 to 1767, on an average, was £. 1,046,816 ; from 
1767 to 1777, on an average, £.1,305,444 from 1777 to 1784, 
on an average, £.1,309,545. 

Several events and circumflances, after the re-efta- 
blifhment of peace, contributed to bring forward the 
principle in commerce. That the profits in trade do not 
depend fo much on the price given for any commodity, as 
upon the quantity of it brought to market, being fuch, as 
to throw the balance of the trade into the hands of the 
merchant. 

In the firft place, the Company appear to have re- 
lied on refources from India, as one of the funds for the 
China inveftment. In their Report laid before Parliament in 
1784, they computed on about £.250,000 to be remitted 
from India to China, either diredtly to Canton, or indiredlly 
through the medium of commerce with the Eaftern Iflands, 
but the exhaufted ftate of thofe provinces rendered the 
governments in India unable, at that time, to fend any fuch 
fupply. 

In the next place, the expenfes incurred in fupporting 
the general war which terminated in 1783, required new and 

4 . larve 
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large fupplies to bring the credit of the nation to its prefent CHAP. iir. 
profperity. Parliament, to leflen this burden, were led 
to think of every pofTible means, by which the Public might 
realize the exifting; home revenues. This was the true and 
only expedient by which Parliament could bring the new 
taxes to be laid on the Public, within the narroweft 
poffible bounds. Under this impreffion, in December 
1783, a committee was appointed to enquire into 
the illicit means pra6lifed in defrauding the reve- 
nue. They found, that in 1767, 2687 men were re- 
quired for His Majefly’s Ihips and veffds, employed in re- 
ftraining the fmugglers upon the coafts of Britain and 
Ireland; to fupport whom, there was expended an- 
nually, ;{‘.i39,724 ; that in 1783, not lefs than 4235 men 
were employed in the fame fervice, to fupport whom, there 
was required ^.220,220. One of the principal articles 
fmuggled into Britain, was tea, upon the legal importation 
of Avhich the duties of cuftoms and excife amounted, on the 
lowed kinds, to more than cent, per cent, on the prime coll ; 
and, upon other kinds of tea, on an average, to 75 per cent. 

It appeared from ftatements of the different kinds of tea, 
fold by the Company and in private trade, on an average 
of ten years, to July >784, that lb. 4,889,392 were fold 
for home confumption ; and lb. 1,468,752 for re-exportation, 
making in the whole lb. 6,358,144* of all kinds of tea fold- 

Of this were fold on the Company’s account, - - lb, 5,927,388 

Private trade of the Company’s officers, - - - 135,402 

Prize tea, during the war, per ellimate, • - - 295,354. 

lb. 6,358,144 

per 
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per ann. In an eftimate referred to by the Commiffioners 
of excife,- it was Hated, that the quantity brought to 
market by illicit importation, was about feven millions of 
pounds ; and by an account from the Eaft-India houfe it 
appeared, that the amount might be eftimated at lb. 7,500,000. 
The quantity befides of fa6titious tea manufadtured from 
floe, liquorice, and afh tree leaves, in different parts of Eng- 
land, was fuppofed to have amounted to more than 
lb. 4,000,000 annually. Thcfe different ftatements tended 
to prove, that the annual confumption of tea was upwards 
of fixteen millions of pounds. 

It was, therefore, a natural inference, that if the duties 
could be recovered, upon the whole quantity confumed in 
Britain and Ireland, the revenue would not only be en- 
creafed, but one of the moll profitable articles in the cargo 
of a fmuggler, from the fmallnefs of its fize, and the fa- 
cility with which it could be concealed, v/ould be cut off. 

These data were fufficient to induce Parliament to com- 
mute the tax, from the commodity to the houfe of the 
fuppofed confumer ; taking care, that this tax fiiould not 
reach thofe orders of people, who, from their poverty, 
might be fuppofed not to make any demands upon an ar- 
ticle of luxury. The number of exempted cottages has 
been computed at 600,000 ; the number of houfes which 
had ten windows or lefs, 520,025; each of which, it was 
computed, might confume from two to fix pound weight of . 
inferior tea ; the number of houfes which had more than 
s ten 
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ten windows, and lefs than twenty- five, was 160,051 ; the chap. iii._ 

number of houfes which had twenty-five windows and 

upwards, 31 5835, of which thofe having fifty windows 

and upwards, were about 5385^^; and though it w;as impof- 

-fible to give a probable eftimate of what might be confumed 

in thefe two clafles of houfes, flill, from the grofs amount 

of the teas fold for home confumption, whether fmuggled 

or manufadtured in Britain, the inferences were obvious^ 

that the fales of the Eaft-India Company would be encreafed, 

if the duties fhould be lowered in fuch a degree as to enable 

them to underfell the fmuggler ; that the commodity, itfelf, 

would be of a better kind ; that the people would not pay fo 

much by a tax on their windows, as they had paid to the 

fmuggler ; and that a great body of men, employed in the 

fmuggling fervice, would be recovered and become ufeful 

fubjedls to their country. 

The Commutation A6t according paffed, and the' event EfTeftsofit 
almoft immediately juftified the principle upon which it 
proceeded, as will appear by a comparifon of the following 
ftatements of the China trade, with the ftatement which 
we have exhibited of it in the preceding period. 

The bullion exported in the firfl; year, ‘after paffing the — Ontheex- 
Commutation A61, amounted to ^.704,253; and on the SritainT^ 
average of the feven years, from 1785, the amount was 

^.512,491 per annum; in 1790, no bullion was exported to 


* The principle of the Commutntion Ail cllabliflicd by fadts, by F. Baring, Elq. 

China, 
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CHAP. III. China, and it is not expe6led that any will be required 
for the prefen t feafon. Since palling the Commutation A61, 
in 1784, the quantity of Britilh manufadtures export- 
ed to China, has annually encreafed, and on the ave- 
rage of the laft four years, has amounted to 
in the laft year, the exports amounted toX-574jOoi, and in 
the prefent feafon areeftimated at ,(‘.626,100. 

The remittances made either diredlly from India to 
China, or through the medium of commerce with the eaftern 
illands, appear to have been as follows : on the average of 
the four years, from 1786 to 1789-90, the amount of remit- 
tances was ;jr. 195,99 5 annually ; ^nd in 1790-91, ,^.276, 863. 
This method of bringing home the furplus revenues of 
India, has been of confiderable afliftance to its commerce ; 
for a great part of the fums fo fupplied, is advanced to 
the country Merchants in India, who engage to repay the 
amount into the Company’s treafury at Canton ; and a part 
is fent in cotton, &c. in the Company’s ftiips, from India 
to China. 


—On the 
amount of 
bills from 
China. 


The bills and certificates from China, on the Court of 
Diredtors, on the average of the feven years, 1785 to 1792, 
have amounted to per annum. 


—On the The prime coft of goods, annually, imported from China 
Tm^rtr^ to Britain, by the Company, on an average of feven years, 
from 1785 to 1792, has amounted tO;C.i,6ii,692. 


The 
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• The lales of China goods, on' an .'average of nine years, 
from i784to 'i793, have amounted to ^^.2, 576, 891 perann. 
Within twelve months' after the a6t took place, the 
Company fold of tea, lb. 16,152,670, or, including private 
trade tea, lb. 16,307,433, which,- if compared with the 
quantity formerly fold, annually, viz. lb. 6,358, 144,- tliere 
remained to be fupplied by the fmuggler and manufac^ 
turer, from liquorice and afh leaves, nearly ten millions of 
pounds. . . 

The quantity' fold from that period to the ptefent, includ- 
ing private trade, has been, on an average, lb. 16,455,376 
per annum*, which, compared witli the former fale of 
Ibi6,358,i44, gives' an encreafe of lb. 10,097,232 per anm 
and nearly agrees with the computation previoufly made 
of the quantity of fmuggled and manufaflured.teas. 


* From September 1784, .to 

Septembfer 

1785, 

i 6 , 307 > 43 S 

2785, -to 

— 

1786, 

iS> 093 > 95 * 

' 1786, to 

— ^ 

1787, ^ 

16,692,426 

■ .1787, to 

■ 

1788, 

^5>959j339 

1788, to 

— 

CO 

16,003,784 

1789, to 

— 

1790, 

15,856,160 

1790, to 

— • 

179^2 

16,989,748 

1791, to 

— 

i 792 > 

17,294,201 

1792, to 

March 

i 793 > 

. 9 > 673>657 


Years, 

8i lb. 

' 39 >S 7 o, 7 oo 


Average per annum, Ib, 16,455,376 

Of this, it appears, that about lb, 2,000,000 per annum were for exportation. 


CHAP. in. 

' > 

— On the 
amount of 
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CHAP. III. The large demand which immediately took place at the 
Company’s fales, after palling this aft, exhaufted their flock 
in warehoufe: As it was impoliible to import a fufticient 
Quantity, in time, from China, the Company were obliged to 
have recourfe to foreign- Companies, and, in the- next and 
following years, purchafed lb. 16,756,537- of tea on the 
Continent. With this temporary aid, they were enabled to 
keep up their fales until the arrival of the large importation 
from China, encreafed theh ftock to thefuU amount required. 
The quahtit}' imported 'from September 1784 to March 
1793, has amounted to lb. 134,305,747, this, together with 
what was.in the warehoufes in September 1784, and imported 
from the Continent,' has fupplied the fales of lb. 139,870,700, 
as already ftated, befides the teas which have been loft, da* 
maged, and deftroyed, and there remains in warehoufe a ftock. 
of lb. 22,3 10,535, or more than one year’s confumptioru 

The fums paid by the purchafers to the Company for the 
lh.139,870,700 of teas, amoimted to ^.21,339,736, and 
the duty, payable to Government, -to ,^.2,773,621, making 
the total of coft and duty T. 24, 113,357. According to the 
prices at which teas were fold at the Company’s fales, in- 
cluding the duties before the Commutation Aft pafted, art 
equal quantity of teas, of the fame quahties, would have coft 
the buyers /'.46, 987,101. The difference is T.22,873,744, 

■ or T.2,690,794 per annum, which the confumers mull have 
pmd, if they had ufed the fame quantities of teas under the 
old regulations of this ti'ade, or have continued the illicit 
practice of fmuggling, and hence have thrown a large ihare 

of 
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of the -wealth and navigation of this couiitry into the CHAP , nr. 
hands of foreign Companies. The encreafe our naviga- 
tion has received from this meafure, appears from the 
tonnage of -fliips arrived annually from China, which, on 
an average of eight )^ears, 1776 to 1784, amounted only 
to 6,059 but, on the average of fcven 

years to 1793, amounted to 18,153 tons, .or about three 
times the tonnage formerly employed in this trade. 


The great difficulty which the Eaft-India Company expe- 
Tienced in effcablifhing themfelves in the China trade,- arofe 
from the almofl: exclufive privileges which the Portuguefe 
and Dutch had acquired in that market. This difficulty, 
after long and reiterated efforts, was at laft furmounted by 
the pun£luality of the Company’s payments, by their honor 
and good faith as merchants, the quantities of goods which, 
from the fuppreffion of fmuggling, the fupra-cargoes at 
•Canton were enabled to purchafe, and by an uniform atten- 
tion to the prejudices and habits of that fmgular people. 


EfTeft of the 
Commuta- 
tion A6t on 
the foreign 
Companies. 


Foreignehs are computed to have imported from 
China, on an average of ten years, from 1772 to 1782^ 
Ib. 13,050,948. Of this quantity, feven and a half mil- 
lions were, on an average, fuppofed to have been annually 
fmuggled into Britain and its dependencies. In the three 
following years to 1785, the quantity imported by foreigners 
from China, is ftated to have amounted to lb. 1 7,074,000, 
the grcatell; part of which was fmuggled into this country. 
This illegal traffic was carried on by money raifed in 

R r 2 , Great 
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CHAP. in. Great Britain, from which it mufl have drawn upwards of 
one million fterling per annum to the Continent. By this 
means the balance of trade, as well as a confiderable ihare 
of the profit, and the greateft fhare of the navigation, were 
thrown into the hands of foreigners. Since the pafTmg of 
the Commutation A£l, the teas imported by foreigners into 
Europe, have annually decreafed, and in the laft feafon, 
amounted only to about lb. 4,600,000. The quantity im- 
ported from China for America, was fomewhat lefs than two 
millions of pounds*. ' ■ 

It 

* Though the arguments againfl: the Commutation Aft had an influence upon the 
public opinion, before experience had proved the utility of themeafure, the knowledge 
of them can only be ufcful at prefent in guarding us againfl: the fehemes which 
fpeculators are, at 'all .times, ready to ftate inoppfuionto ciiablifhed praftice. 

Firil. It was faid, that tea being an article of luxury, injurious to the health of 
the labouring part of the people, the plan of encreaflng the fale of it, was a public 
evil. In a commereial nation, it was anfwered, that whatever is in common ufe, is 
a neceflary of life : that tea was confumed by the very lowefl: orders of mankind ; that 
they purchafed it chiefly from finugglers, or from the illicit manufafturer, who had 
adulterated it by mixtures of other herbs ; and that the injury to health was greater 
by the old than by the new trade. That the money befides which purchafed the 
fmuggled tea, was drawn from the circulation of Britain, fent to the Continent, 
to go out as foreign bullion to the China market, with the objeft of purchafmg 
new cargoes, to be brought to Europe, and fmuggled into the Britifli Iflands ; that 
thefe could not be a ftronger illuftration of this faft, than the debafement of the 
filver coin of Britain. That the crown pieces of money were carefully collefted and 
carried abroad, becaufe the finuggler received js. 8d. for them as bullion > forth* 
half-crown, about as. gd. and about is. id.| for the new fliilling. That the 
cargoes purchafed with this bullion, were profefTedly to the injury of the revenue, and, 
from the temptations to perjury, of the morals of the people. That the cargo of 
a fmuggling veflel was made up of tea and foreign fpirits : the tea tvas the leaffc 
bulky, the moft valuable, and the moft cafily fmuggled part of it; for when landed, 

it 
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It appears, that the amount of the revenues of cuftoms chap, iii,^ 
and excife paid upon the tea fold by the Company, for five And on the 
years, previous to the pafling of the Commutation A6l 
(draAvbacks deduced), was jr.720,674, and that the reve- 


it was difiicult to fcizc it in quantities, becauic it could be conveyed to places of 
concealment in bags. That the fmugglcr alfo proceeded upon the calculation, that 
if of his cargo the tea cfcapcd the revenue officer, the profits of the voyage 
W’erc fecured; and if the fpirits could be fafely landed, that the adventure would 
yield him cent, per cent. It was therefore afked, has the health of the people fuffered, 
or have the public burdens been cncrcafed, by rendering the tea trade a fair one, 
fince the fame quantity of wholdbme tea is now confumed in Britain and its 
dependencies, which was formerly done of Irniiggled or manufaftured teas ? 

Second. It has been faid, that the tax upon windows has been burthenlbme, becaufe 
it has obliged the inhabitants, in general, to pay for a luxury which formerly it was 
in their choice, to ufc or not, and that the whole fcheme was meiely to fupport 
the Eaft-India Company, from whom the Public was to receive no return. Mr. 
Baring has eftabliflied the following fa£ls ; That the lower orders of the people pay no 
part of this tax, and yet can purchafe the tea from the licenfed retailer at a lefs price 
than they formerly did from the fmugglcr ; that the difference of price upon the 
quantity of tea confumed in the fmallcft houfes which pay the tax, is more than fuffi- 
cient to defray it, and that the quantity of tea confumed in houfes which have more 
than ten windows, by fervants, &c. to whom it is univerfally allowed, is more 
than fufficient to difeharge the amount of the additional tax. That the fcheme was 
intended to fupport the Eaft-India Company’s credit is certain, and was avowed. It 
was impoffible for them to carry on the China trade (and this was known to be 
a veiy valuable branch of their privilege), while the duty on tea was fo high 
as to induce the fmuggler or manufadturer to bring near lb. 10,000,000 into the 
fhops of the retailers. The quantity fold by the Company, at an average, 
before the palling of the Com'mutation Adf, was about lb. 6,000,000, and this was all 
that did pay duty. The average quantity fold by the Company fince the puffing of the 
Commutation Aft, has been about lb. 16,000,00c, fo that the Public have been bene 
fited by duties having been paid on about lb. 10,000,000 of tea, by having acquiied 
a decided fuperiority in the Chinefe market, and by a proportional encreafe of their 
fliipping, exports, &c. 
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Hues from tea, and the commntation tax on vvindo-vvs paid 
frnce the paflSng ^of this acl, have been about jjT.SoOjOoo 
per annum. 

Nor have the efforts of the Company been tvanting to 
extend the circle of their trade in its connexion -with China. 
At the expenfe of about 5^.100,000, they have made an efta- 
bliihment on the ifiand of Pinang, with the object of its be- 
coming a depot for fuch goods, as the ifiands could furniih 
for the China market ; and, though it is difficult, at pre- 
fent, to pronounce on what the value may be of the attempts 
to create a trade from Nootka Sound to China, 3'et from 
-the tidals which have been made, there is reafon to expedt 
tliat -it may become a ufeful branch of the commerce. 

Such are the facts with refpect to the China trade, limply, 
in its fources j in the means by which it is carried on ; 
in the balance of trade which' has .been thrown into the 
hands of Great Britain ; in the encreafe of 6ur navigation 
which it has produced, illuftrated by the events which have 
brought it to its prefent magnitude and profperity. The 
inferences, fo lar as regards the China trade, therefore are, 
thafthe frock of the private merchant cannot befuppofed 
equal to it ; for, however profitable a lingle voyage might be 
to himfelf, in his competition, either 'with the Eaft-India 
Company (who frill would remain, a body corporate, en- 
titled to trade on their joint frock) or with the other Eu- 
ropean Companies, trading on their joint frocks, his per" 
feverance might bring on his bankruptcy, or his ruin' 

Tiiat 
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That the credit of the Company, with the Chinefe, has CHAP.iir, 
been cftablifliccl and known to that people for upwards of 
a century; and that fince the pafling of the Commutation 
Act, vrholc foreign Companies have failed, while we have 
obtained a preference in the Chinefe market. The Com- 
pany arc infl.n.i6lcd in the manners of the mercantile Chi- 
nefe, and pon'elTcd of their confidence, and therefore the 
beft qualified to cany on the trade either with profit, or with 
fafety to the Britifli fubjcdls. A fingle a£l of imprudence 
in a private adventurer might not only expofe himfelf to 
ruin, but bring that ruin upon all who fpoke the fame 
language with himf. 

The principal facls thus to be judged of by the Public, 
and the Legiflature, in forming a fyftcm for the China 
trade, and the events which have brought it to its prefent 
magnitude, all tend to prove the ncceflity of continuing it 
with the Company. To venture upon fpeculations in the 
mode of condudling this trade might deprive the Public of 
the revenue arifmg from this commerce, throw the ba- 
lance of it into the hands of other European Companies^ 
and withdraw from Great Britain an extenfive and ufcfui 
branch of its navigation. 


•f" The wndding of a gun fired, upon fi)mc feftival, front an India flnp, hap-* 
pened to kill a Chinefe in the river of Canton, a demand wag made for the innocent 
gunner to be delivered up, with a threat that in cafe cither of delay or non- 
compliance, not only the fervants of the Company at their fadlories, bur all who 
fpoke the fame language fliould be puniflicd. The Captain offered every compenfation, 
and even to punifn the man himfelf, but was obliged ultimately to comply, and to- 
deliver him over to whatever death the Chinefe thought proper to inflift, 
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OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT ' 

The fccond afpe6l which the trade to the Eafl-Indics 
prefents, is that to the peninfula of India, in which Great 
Britain had originally feats of trade only ; but where, within 
thefe laft thirty years, it has acquired territories, yielding 
revenues, the furplus of which has been brought home 
through the medium of its commerce. 

The Eaft-India Company, on their firft inftitution, fent 
fhipstothe different coafts of the peninfula of India. By 
means of bribes and of tributes, they obtained from the 
Moguls, Soubahdars, and native independent Princes and 
States, permilfion to eflablilh faftories or feats of trade ; 
in which they placed guards to protect -their property, and 
the lives of their civil fervants. In progrefs of time, they 
got pofTeffion of Bombay, the harbour of which, as well 
as its natural fituation, on the weft coafl of India, enabled 
them to eftablifh a marine fufEcient to balance the naval 
force of the Moguls and Mahrattahs then contending for 
empire in that quarter of India. Though the trade to 
India, even at this period, Avas, in many inftances, dtreSi 
from and to Britain;, it was, in others, circuitous to the 
Iflands, .to. China, and to Europe. 

With the objeft of bringing forward the fafts and events 
upon which a plan for the future regulation of our India 
trade can be founded, we IhaU jirjl confider the fubje6t in 
a commercial hght only ; Jecondly, in the connexion which 
has-been eftablifhed between that trade and the revenue; 
thirdly, in the relation which the debt that the Company 
s have 
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hnvc -contradcd for the defence of -tliofc provinces, bears to 
both of thefe fourccs; and lajlly, in a coll eftive view, from 
the fums paid by the Company to the Public on the renewal 
of their charter, from the amount of the duties and cuftoms 
received by the Public, and of the dividends received by 
the Proprietors. 

Previous to the acquifition of territories in India, the 
principal part of the trade of the Company was carried 
on by the exportation of bullion, .and by bills drawn on the 
Court of Diredlors, as the exports in Britifli manufadlures 
formed but a fmall part of the rclburccs, by which the 
inveftraents in India and China were procured. 

The treafure obtained during the war, in which our pro- 
vinces were acquired, Icfiened the exportation of bullion 
from Europe to India ; at -the fame 1:11110, by extending 
the circuit of our commerce in India, the demands for 
European goods were encrcafcd. The fortunes acquired 
by individuals, in that country, which they remitted to 
Britain, became alfo a refource for providing the inveft- 
ment, by enabling the Governments abroad to draw bills 
to a larger amount on the Court of Diredlors. 

The termination of this war left the Company in pofTcf- 
fion of large and .fertile provinces; .their trade rapidly 
encreafed, the additional amount requifite for the purchafe 
o-f the enlarged inveftments, was fupplied by the revenues 
realized from thofe territories, by bills on the .Court of Oi- 

S s rcdlots. 
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CHAP. iiL re6l'ors, or by the produce of the greater quantity of g'oods 
received from Europe ; and, befides thefe, confiderable 
fupplies were fent to China, cither direftly or circuitoully 
through the cofnmerce of the Eaflern Iflands, for the pur- 
chafe of the inveftments at Canton. Under this fyftem, 
the trade to India has been condudled for upwards of thirty 
years; and although it may be confidcred as a feparate 
branch from the trade to China, yet both have formed but 
one great concern, connedted in fomc refpc6ts, by open 
and diredt channels of reciprocal fupport ; in others, 'by 
thofc indiredt and almoft imperceptible flreams by which 
the trade of diJlant nations palTcs, in a circuitous com- 
merce, through various intermediate countries. 

On the average of the ten years, from. 1747 to 1757, 
^.564,423, in bullion, was exported to India ; but after 
the year 1757, bullion was no longer exported thither., 
except to the amount of about ^.20,000 per annum, to- 
Bcncoolen, and Saint Helena, &c. From this period 
alfo, the export of bullion to China very confiderably de- 
creafed, and it was only fent out occafionally after the fup- 
plies from India failed."^-' This circumftancc is explained in 
almoft every letter fent by the Diredlors to their fervants 


Pioni ij6o to 1764, only ;d" 53 > 77 S per annum, was exported botli to India and 
Cliinn. In 176401^11765 jd.300,967 per annum was e.spoitcd to China; in the 
two following years only >^.473 per ann.iuthc next fourycaisy;' 232,002. From that 
period to the paffing of the Commut.itlon Aft, none was cxpoited to China, except 
in 1776, when the amount was ^88,574. In the 28 years from 1762 to 1790^ 
/■.i7,;6o of bullion, on aunvciagc, was txpoitcd to Bcncookn, &:c. 


at 
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at Madras and Bengal, ‘which contained inftrudlions to chap, iil 
them to col]c6l as much bullion as they pofTibly could, to ' 
be ready for the fliips which Ihould come out for Madras 
and Cliina ; and by the ajifn'crs to thcfc. letters, fpccifying 
the quantity font by the different vcffcls. The large 
drain of bullion from India (particularly from the Bengal 
provinces) in confcquencc of this mercantile, but impolitic 
mcafurc, had the unhappy effeft of producing a decline 
in Indian arts and manufactures. This . evil has, perhaps, 
been improperly referred' to the opprcflions of the Com- 
pany’s governments. 

The exports of Britilli produce to India were greatly en- Exports. 
'Creafed by the acquifition of the territories. On the ave- 
rage of live years 1762 to 1767, the amount of goods and 
ftorcs exported to India was ,r.386,3io, which was 118,580 
per annum more than had been exported in the ten years, 

1747 to 1757, both to India and China. Although during 
this war, the rifks which the Company’s fliips ran of being 
captured, would tend to Icffen the profits on the goods 
exported, and of courfc, to have reduced the quantity ; yet 
the encreafed demand for naval and military ftores for the 
defence of thofe provinces and their coafls, counterbalanced 
any decreafe arifmg from the caufes ; and on the whole, the 
total value of exports was greater than it had been before 
tlie war commenced. 

Upon the reftoration of peace, tliofe circumflances which 
had kept up the export trade during the war, had a neceffary 
tendency to encreafe it, if not to carry it beyond that degree 

. S s 2 in 
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CHAP lil.^ In which the profits from it would give the cxpe61ed return. 

The Company’s fcrvants, civil- and military, in the firft place,, 
required large fupplies of European produce ; next the na- 
tives, reftored to itheir former tranquillity and induflry, 
took proportions of them, both for ufe and for fale; 
and laftly, an opportunity was given, and fehemes- confe^ 

■ quently formed, to flrike out new branches- of trade in the 
countries of thofc nations through which our armies had 
pafled, and given, perhaps,, for the firft time,- a relifh 
for European produftions. Fa6ls have juftified thefe 
conjeftures;. Britlfli. manufadures were not only carried 
out in large proportions on the Company’s fliips, and in- 
tliqfe of foreign Companies, but immenfe exports were made- 
by private Britifla merchants under the Imperial flag. 
The- market of courfe was overftocked; Britifli pro- 
duce fold below prime coftr and. the Diredlors began to; 
complain, \vithout adverting to the: true caufe of the decline 
of their export trade. That decline will appear from the 
following averages, compared with what we have alread}’: 
ftated. From 1767 to 1777, the value of goods and ftores 
exported to India, was, per annum, ;^.37 1,840. From 
1777 to 1784, ^.364,746, and from 1784 to 1790, 
j^.357,764. If, however, flie exports, by the Company,- to- 
India from tlrefe caufes, at this latter period, declined, the 
export trade to China was confiderably encreafed, and by 
the exertions which have been lately made, tlie export trade 
to India has been greatly improved, fo that on the three, 
years average, 179a to 1792 inclufive', die value of export 
goods was ;^.4! 5,264 per annum, which exceeds the amount 
of anv fnrmer avci'age, ■ Int 
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In order to difeover the true Rate of the Company’s 
export trade, and whether any further meafnres could be 
adopted for enlarging it, a report was made, in 1792, 
by a Scledl Committee of the Court of Diredlors, on the 
quantit}'^ and value in England of the feveral articles exported 
by the Company to India, and tlie profit or lofs on the fale of 
thofe articles in that country. It appears, that in fix years 
to 1789-90, they fold woollens to the amount of ,^.576,051, 
the prime coll of which, in England, was 520, 120; and 
metals in the fame period to the amount of r,oio,oii, 
the prime cofl of which was jr.760,169; the charges on 
which, of freight, intereft on the prime coft, &c. appear 
to have abforbed the profits, and a lofs on the whole 
is Rated, at;^.4,652 per annum. The exports in private 
trade, are eftimated at 126,680 per annum, befides naval 
and militaiy Rores, and thefe appear to have been profitable 
articles, a circumRancc which has given rife to the new 
regulations laid down, for the private trade allowed to the 
Commanders and Officers of the Company’s fliips. In the 
frquel we Riall advert more fully to this fubjedl; it is fuffi- 
cient, at prefent to obferve, that the market is returning 
to its proper level, and confcquently that the demands for 
Britifli exports muR become more certain, and yield a 
moderate profit. 

The prime coR of goods imported from India, on the Com- 
pany’s account, from 1761 to 1766, when they became 
poffeffed of the Duannec, amounted on an average to 
£ 549,712 per annum. On the average of the next five 

5 years 
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ciiAr. Ill, years to 1771, 5^.941,187 per annum; and on the average 
of the following eight years to 1779, 5^.1,243,178, At this 
- period the importation of goods from India was con- 
fidcrahiv ieffened Iw the war, in which Britain was then 
engaged with the different powers of Europe ; 'and on the 
average of the next three years, the' prime coft' 'of cargoes 
Ihippcd from India, was only 5{’.8o3, 356 per-annum. This 
diminnt’.on, together with the Ioffes from the capture of 
Ihips, &c. dccafioncd the warthonfes at home to be cx- 
haufted of India goods, aiid in March 17S4, only fome 
faltpctrc and drugs, to the amount of 94,085, remained. 
In 1782-3, goods to the amount of X-’‘H74 jI 39 were 
exported from India .for England. In 1783-4, a large 
amount was raifed by loans in India, for bills on the 
Court of Direflors, for the purpofe of procuring an 
inVeftment to fupply the exhanfted warehoufes at home, 
and goods to the amount of 5^.2,098,609 were fliipped 
for England in that year. The extraordinary quantity 
imported in 1783-4, (confifting chiefly of goods from 
Bengal) occafioned a decreafe in the fubfequent years, but 
taking an average, for feven years, from 1782-3 to 1788-9^ 
the coft of the goods annually Ihipped for Europe, amounted 
to 5^.1,222,832. On the average of the laft three years to 
1791, the coft of India goods imported, was X'Gi7o,225'^. 

In all thefc ftatements the current rupee is valued at 2S. 3d. the Bombay rupee 
as. 6d. the pagoda at Ss. and dollar 5s. According to the prefent rate of ex- 
change, this valuation, with refpeft to the rupees, ib -Jth too much ; but as all the ac- 
eounts were formerly made up at thefc rates, it feemed proper to continue it here, in 
order that the different periods might be compared. 


2. We 
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2 . We, have, in the fccond place, to trace the connexion 
which has been cftabliflicd between the trade and the reve- 
nue. The defence of the feats of trade firll obliged the Com- 
pany to employ tlicir armies; the vidorics of thefe armies 
ga\'c to Britain rich provinces ; a part of the revenues were 
to be applied to keep up a force for defending the acquifi- 
tlon ; and the furplus was to be realized in Britain through 
the trade; the right of the Public to the territories was ad- 
mitted, and explained by Parliament, in its having accepted 
quit- rents for one or more 3^ears, and by the Company becom- 
ing veiled with a delegated authority, and ading under a leafe 
for a fpecilied time. The trade then was confidered as necef- 
fary for rendering the furplus revenues of utility to the 
Public. Such arc the facls and events which explain the 
connexion between the ti-ade and the revenue. 

The revenue, from our firfl conquefts to the acquifition 
of- the Duannec and the Northern Circars, amounted an- 
nually to about ^.146,384^'; the revenue from 1766-7, 

The diftri( 5 ts which the Company poflefled in Indin, before 1757, ftnted 
to have produced the following revenues : 

Cu floras, S;c. at Bengal 
hladras 
Bombay 
Bcixcoolca 


/■, 25,588 per annum. 
64. >44- 
S^>S^7 
2»'4S 


at 
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CHAP, III. at which the Public may date the full poflbfiion of the ter- 
'' ritories, to 1768-9, amounted, on an average, to about 
;^.4, 100,000 per annum. The fubfidies afterwards agreed to be 
paid by countiy powers for military aid, &:c. and the bringing 
the fait and opium revenues under the direction of the Com- 
pany confiderably encreafed the revenues and expenfes. On 
an average of three years, 1776-7 to 1778-9, the revenues 
amounted to jC* 5G*^4’35^ annum ; at the peace of 1784, 
on three years average, to 1786-7, ;^.6, 245,605. ; on an 
average of the three )ears lySy-S to 1789-90, ,r. 6, 901, 310. 
The civil and military expenfes, at the feveral Preh- 
dencies, were nearly as follows : Before the acquifition of 
the Duannee and the Northern Circars, from 1750 to 
1755, they amounted to jC- 3°5»55^ psi" annum; but in 
this, it niufl be obfen^ed, that part of the expenfes of the 
war, of which the acquifition was the ifiTue, is included. 
The civil and military expenfes, on the three years average, 
1766-7 to 1768-9, amounted to per annum ; 

on an average, 1776-7 to 1778-9, to 4 '- 4 s 34^»725 5 froni 
1784-5 to 1786-7, ^.5,920,269; on the average of three 
years 1787-8 to 1789-90, ;^.5, 368, 788 per annum*. 

Although the revenues and charges, at different times, 
are here Rated, by way of illuftration, the articles which 
are included in the latter periods, and not in the former, 

The intcreft paid on the bond or other debts in India, is not included in thefc 
Ilatcmcnts. The amount of civil and military charges here Hated, is the total paid 
in each year, under thofe heads, no accounts having been made of the expenfes 
nnnuallv incurred. 


prevent 
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prevent any comparifon being drawn. The fales of fait, 
opium, &c. and the advances to the manufadturers, 
&C, form now a very confiderable article' of receipt and ex- 
penditure, which formerly did not belong to the Com- 
pany. 

It is immaterial, in illuftratlng the principle upon which 
the trade refts, to enter into a minute detail of the par- 
ticular applications of the Indian revenues at any one pe- 
riod. It will be fufficient to advert to the original pur- 
pofe to which the furplus was intended to be applied, viz. 
the purchafe of invejlmeufs for the trade, and then to bring 
forward the circumftanccs which, at times, have prevented 
this appropriation, and brought the trade, in its turn, to 
contribute to the deficiencies of the revenue. 

✓ 

The principal part of the furplus has, upon a general 
view of the revenues and expenfes of the Company’s 
territories, arifen from Bengal. It is, indeed, true, that Ma- 
dras, before the war ending in 1 784, yielded in fome years 
from f .^0,000 to f .200,000 per annum; but fmee that pe- 
riod, neither the revenues of it, nor of Bombay, nor of Ben- 
coolen have, at any time, been equal to the charges of thefe 
fettlements. Hence, in one view, thefe fettlements ^have 
been a charge upon Bengal; but, in another, as commercial 
depots, they have been neceffary and profitable: as mili- 
tary nations they afford a check to the enterprizes of the 
powers on the eaftern and vreftern Tides of India, and thus 

T t become 
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CHAP. III. become equally a fafeguard to Bengal as the forces adually 
in that Prefidency. The conclufion, therefore is, that the 
revenues from India could only be realized through the trade, 
and that the whole of the Company’s concerns is made up of 
parts mutually fupporting each other, and incapable of 
being reduced to the mercantile idea of a diftin6l profit 
and lofs from each tranfadlion. 


Sources of 
the debt of 
the Compa- 
ny, as con- 
tradled upon 
the whole of 
the revenue 
and trade. 


3. We have, in the third place, to examine the -relation 
which the debt of the Company bears both to the revenue, and 
to the trade. The wars from 1747 to 1765 (for we^can 
fcarcely confider the temporary convention with France in 
1754-5, as an interruption to our contefts in India) obliged- 
the Company to incur an annual expenfe, greatly beyond 
what the revenues, during the war, could be fuppofed to 
yield. Confiderable fums were alfo laid out on fortifica- 
tions, &CC. (what the Company have termed their dead 
ftock) in order to put their acquifitions in a Rate of de- 
fence, either againft the attacks of the native Rates, or of 
their European enemies. Thefe expenfes, of neceflity,, ac- 
cumulated during the war which ended in 1784, in which 
the Company had to defend itfelf, not only againft a general 
combination of the native powers, but againft the attacks of 
the European enemies of Great Britain, both in India and 
on their outward and homeward bound Riips. 


Progrefliye 
amounts of 
th.e debts. 


The whole of thefe circumftances, taken together,, afford 
us a progreffive view of the feveral fources of the debts, which 

the 
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the Eaft-India Company have been obliged to contraft. The CHAP. lil. 
amount of debts, including tlie capital ftock of ^.‘^, 200 , 000 ^ 
and annuities of jT.z, 992,440, flood at home, in June 1764, 
at 1 1,294,640; and in India, tlie bond debt was ^.220,235, 
making together ,(‘.1 1,514,875. The obtaining pofleffion of 
the Duannee, &c. occafioned fome encreafe of debt, which 
" was afterwards paid off; as alfo was the debt contradled 
during the war with Hyder Ally, in 1769 and 1770, fo that 
previous to the war which ended in 1784, tlie debts flood 
as follows: at home, in January 1779, X*i°j 726,337, and 
in India, at the clofe of the year 1777, making 

together yT. 1 1,282,861. 

When the accounts were made up and fettled in 1786-7, 
after the conclufion of the war, the debts at home and 
abroad, including the capital flock, then of 4,000,000, 
amounted to m*, if the 440, 000 raifed in 

addition to the nominal capital of £.800,000, were to 
be confidered as borrowed to pay off the debts, the total 
would be £.26,2^0,000. 


In 1790-9T, the debts amounted to £.2^,1^^, J 21, includ- 
ing the capital flock £.2',ooo,ooo. This fum, dedu6led 
from tlie amount of £•'2. $,<908,23^7 before flated, would 


* Debts at 31ft January 1787, >S‘.i5,443>349 
In India, 30th April 1786, 9,954,144. 

China, 28th February 1786, 5 10,841 


^25, 908,334 


— ift March 1791, /■.I3,978, 436 

— 30th April 1790, 7,029,253 

— 14th Feb. 1790, _ 1,696 

Transferred debtfrom India 2,189,336 

;f. 23, 198,721 


Tt2 


make 
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make a reduftion of £.2^jog^6i^^ befides which, there had 
been paid in this period ^/Taoojooo, of a debt owing pre- 
vious to 1787, for His Majefty’s forces ferving in India. 
Towards thefe payments, 740,000 was railed by the fub- 
fcription of 174 per cent, to the new capital of one million, 
allowing for which, the aftual diminution of the debt is up- 
wards of tvm millions. 

The war in which the Company have lately been engaged in 
India, has undoubtedly encreafed the amount of their debts 
but as the accounts for making up a Rate of their affairs, in 
this refpe£t, at the termination of the war, have not yet been 
received, it is impoffible to afcertain, with precifion, what 
that addition may be. 

It has been already Rated, that the revenues contribute to. 
the whole trade, and that the trade is now neceflarily con- ' 
ne 61 ed "with them. The debt, therefore, has been contradled 
in profeedling the one, and in acquiring and defending the- 
other. 

Ilcfiiit, From the Rate of the Company’s affairs at the conclufion of 

the late war, compared with their prefent fituation, it appears, 

“ That their capital Rock, paying a dividend of per 
“ cent, fold for 120 per cent; that their bonds, then bear- 
“ ing ;^.5 per cent. intercR, were negociated at difcount 
“ that their bonds and certificates at Bengal and Madras, 
bore from 1 8 to 40 per cent, difcount, at Bombay 50 per 
“ cent. ; and that orders on the treafury there fold for 65 
6 ' per 
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“ per cent, difcount.”' In a little more than four years after CHAP. IIL 
the peace, tlieir debtsVere reduced, upwards of two millions, 
and about as much more was employed in extending their 
trade. “ Their capital ftock fold for 174. percent, and has 
“ fince been upwards of j(‘.2oa-; they have negociated their 
“ bonds, reduced from 5 to 4 per cent, intereft, ip. 

premium their paper at Bengal, in 1789, bore a pre- 
“ mium, and their certificates in that fettlement, when 
‘‘ the late war, in India, broke out, were beginning to be 
“ negociated at half the legal intereft of the country*.” 

The amelioration in the ftate of the Company’s affairs, 
has arifen from the improvements which have been made 
both in the financial government abroad, and in the- 
management and extenfion of the trade; and it goes to- 
prove, that the debts of the Company ought to be con- 
fidered as a burden both upon the revenues and the trade. 

Indeed the plans which the Company have laid down, to 
liquidate their debts,, and the meafiires which government 
have purfued.for the fame end,, eftablifh this inference. 


Though it is impoffible to queftion thefe fads, feveral cir- Queffion,. 
eumftances may occur to induce thofe who are to examine n-i^haVa^* 
Indian affairs,, to form different opinions refpeftins; them : 

_ .r J- _ o j revenues, 

and, on the prefent fubjeft,. in particular, it has been 
argued with difcrimination,- that revenues- are indebted to 
the t 7 'ade. Or, in other words,, that the trade has contributed 
to the defence of the provinces, confequently, that the 

^ General View ot tlie Afiiurs of th& Eaft-India Company, by G, Anderfbn, A. IVI. 

Company,. 
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CHAP. III. Company, in any fettlement, with Government, have a 
claim to the amount. 

Mr. Nathaniel Smith (late Chairman of the Court of 
Dire£l:ors), has furnifhed the Public with very inte- 
refting ftatements, to prove, that the revenue is debtor 
to the trade to a large amount, and that the Public could 
have no title whatever, in the firft place, to fhare in the 
profits of the trade, further than it contributed, through 
• the medium of duties, to the home revenue; and, in the 
next place, that the Company were entitled to a' reimburfe- 
ment of every expenfe which had been incurred on their 
trading property, in the acquifition and prote6lion of the 
Indian provinces. Thefe propofitions he illuftrates, by 
fhewing, that as no part of the Indian revenues can be 
realized in England, but through the inveftments from India 
and trade from China, the expenfes, botli at home and 
abroad, which the Company’s trade has paid to prote6l the 
provinces, ought to be reimburfed to them, '^before the Public 
can participate in the revenues. 

In fupport of thefe opinions, he Rates, that during the 
fifteen years war, from 1750 to 1765, and from that period 
to 1780, the revenues from the provinces in India, Rood 
debtor to the trade ;^.3,6 16,2 15. By a fimilar account, it 
appears, that this debt was encreafed on the iR of March 
" 1790, to nearly 5,000,000. If any meafures, tending to 

feparate the trade from the revenues, fliould be propofed 
or ^adopted, the Proprietors would confider themfelves as , 

4 entitled 
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entitled to be repaid this amount, as well as other furas CHAP, ili, 
which, to a very confiderable amount, the Company have 
paid for debts transferred from India and towards defraying 
the expences of the late war. Befides thefe fums, it would 
be expe6ted that the debts which have been incurred for 
the defence of the territories in India, fliould be charged 
againft the revenues. 

Claims of this magnitude would require the moft. minute 
inveftigation of the various particulars of which they are 
compofed, and of the reciprocal advantages which tlie 
trade has derived from the Company being poffefled of 
the territories to which they traded, and the territories 
from the trade. It would then remain for the equity of 
the Legiflature to decide upon thofe claims, and on the 
means of reimburfing the Proprietors for the fums they 
have advanced, and enabling them to difcharge the debts 
they have incurred, at the rilk of their capital, in fupport—- 
ing and defending the Britifh territories in India. 

In the adtual Hate of the trade and of the reve- 
nues, however, all reafonings on the fubjed feem un- 
necelTary, farther than to fix our attention on the fa6l, 
that thefe claims of the Proprietors, are an additional 
reafon for continuing the prefent union between the trade 
and the revenues, and for granting the Company fuch 
terms as fhall enable them to difcharge the debts which 
they have contra6led in defence of the Indian provinces and 
of their trade, and to realize the value of their ,ftock. 

Having 
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CHAP. in. Having thus given a -general Ratement of the fources 
CoUefiive extent of the trade of the Eafh-India Company to 

advanngcfof China 'and to India, on the av^erages of feveral periods, 
the Eaft-in- which appeared fufficient to illuftrate the progrefs of the 
theProprie- trade to each of thofe countries, and the events which have 
Sei^ubiic! brought it to its prefent Rate ; we have next to examine 
the benefits which the Public have derived from the Com- 
pany’s trade to the Eaft-Indies, and from the revenues of 
the territories in India.- As the fums which the Company 
have lent or paid to Government have been for the whole 
of their privileges, and as "the dividends on their capital 
flock are made from the whole of their trade, we fhalf con- 
fider this part of the fubje6l in a colle6live point of view. 
Hating the fums which they have paid on the renewal of 
the charters, for their exclufive privileges, the amount re- 
ceived by the Public, in duties and cufloms, on their trade 
in general, the dividends received by the Proprietors, and 
the amount paid by the Company, under the general head 
of charges of freight and of merchandize, to the perfons em- 
ployed in the ordinary courfe of the trade. 

—mthefums TnE-Company, as has been already Bated, have lent to 
Tciunva/of the Public, at different periods, from 1698, 4, 200, 000 at 
their cxcivi-' different rates of interefl ; but which now bears only q per 

Cve charter. *ii i , i ^ ^ 

cent. And they have paid to the Public, as a price for their 
exclufive privilege of trade, or, as a fpecies of quit-rent, 
foi’ holding the territories in India', 769,399.^^ 

The 

* On the renewal of their charter, in 1698, the Company lent ,^,2, 000, 000 to the 
Public, at S per cent. In 1707, zoo, 000 at' 5 per cent, and agreed that the 

intcicft 
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The fums which the State has received from the duties, chap, hi. 
and cuftoms on the Eaft-India trade, have of courfe va- — mthea- 
ried according as the extent of that trade has varied, and 
as higher or lower duties have been laid upon the feveral and cuftoms 

articles of which it has been compofed. The amount of indTa^^^adc.^' 
the cuftoms and duties on goods from India and China, 
including the excife on teas, &c. as near as can be efti- 
ynated, was, on the average, ' , 

From 1750 to 1757, 908,642 per annum. 

1757^01767, ,r.i, 067,604 
1767 to 1777, ^.1,356,841 

1777 to 1784, X. 1, 3 1 1,409 


int^veft on the former .loan ihould be reduced to 5,per cent. In 17^2, the charter tvas 
renewed without any new terms being required. In 1729 the renewal was for thirty- 
three years, and a right granted to remain a corporate body for ever, on paying to 
the Public _ — — — 200,000 

And agreeing that the intereft on their loan fliould be reduced to 4 per 
cent. 

In 1744 the charter was renewed on lending the Public 1,000,000 at 
3 per cent. 

In 1755 the intereft on the former loan was reduced to 3 per cent. 

In 1767 and 1769, in confequence of their holding polTeflion of the terri- 
tories in India, the Company agreed to pay the Public ,^.400,000 per 
' annum, and under this agreement paid ' — . — — >2, 169, 399 

In 1781, on their charter being renewed to 1791, and three years notice 
.(as ufual) they agreed to pay the Public — "" iC* 400,000 

,(■.2,769,399 


Uu 


In 
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CHAP. IIL ijf 1784 the Commutation A£t paffed, and the duties on 
tea were lowered from the very high rates at which they 
before flood, and a tax on windows was laid to compenfate 
for the deficiency which, it was apprehended, might thence 
arife in the amount of the public revenue. ^ , 

The circumflances which led to this meafure, and its 
beneficial confequences, have been already explained. . We 
fhall therefore only remark, that the great increafe which 
has been made to the Company’s trade, has nearly compen- 
fated for the redu6lion of the duties on tea. On the ave- 
rage of eight years 1784 to 1792, the cuftoms and du- 
ties on Eafl-India goods have amounted to ^.^ 64 , 2^8 ; 
and if the year 1784 be omitted, in which the meafure 
could have but a partial effedl, the average would be about 

1,000,000. 

It is, however, to be obferved, that the whole of the 
cuftoms and duties, above ftated, has not been really paid 
to the State, the greateft part of the cotton goods, as 
callicoes and muflins, is re-exported ; as is alfo fome part of 
the tea, of the drugs, grocery, filk, &c. fold at the Com- 
pany’s fales, on which a confiderable drawback is allowed. 
The drawback on the India and China goods, fo exported, 
has, in fome years, amounted to ,a third of the whole duties 
paid ; but confidercd, in a general point of view, it is pre- 
fumed, that whatever drawbacks are allowed, or bounties 
granted on goods exported, the country is benefited, on the ^ 
whole, more than the fums fo drawn from it’s revenue. 

•4 By 
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By this means Britain is made the grand.emporium for Aflatic chap, hi. ' 
produce, that produce is imported in Britifh fhips, navi- 
gated by Britifli failors to and from Afia, and is re-exported, 
in the' fame manner to the Continent, from whence other ar- 
ticles, paying duties, are brought in exchange. By the re- 
fort alfo of foreigners to purchafe Eaft-Jndia goods at the 
Company’s fales, large circulations of trade are kept up, 
and the commerce of the country, in other articles, is confi- 
derably invigorated. 

/ 

Such has been the participation which the Public have 
received of the trade and revenues of the Company, arifing 
from fums lent at particular rates of intereft, or paid as 
quit-rents for the territories in India, and for the excluhve 
privilege of trade, or as derived froni the cufloms and du- 
ties levied on the goods imported from the Eafl-Indies to 
Great Britain. 

^HE next point of view in which we are to confider the - 7 ^ 
trade of the Eaft-India Company, refpedts the amount of ceivedbythe 
the dividends on the capital flock, which it has yielded 
to the Proprietors. ' At the union of the two Companies, 
the dividend was only live per cent, it immediately rofe to 
eight, foon afterwards to nine, and in lefs than three years 
to ten per cent. From this rate it varied, as circumflances 
affedled the trade, to eight and to feven per cent, until the war 
in Europe and in India reduced the dividend to fix per cent, 
in 1756. Taking the forty-feven years from 1709 to 1756, 
the average amount of the dividends on the capital of 

U U 2 £’ 3 i 2000 f 000 
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CHAP. IIL ^.3,200,000, for that period, is eight and a quarter per cent.-'' 
During the next eleven years to Chriftmas 1766, when 
th.e Company became fully poffeffed of the territories in 
India, the dividend was only fix per cent. In 1767 it rofe 
to ten, next to eleven, then to twelve, and to twelve and a 
half per cent. In 1772 it was reduced to fix ; in 1777 it rofe 
to feven ; in 1 778 to eight per cent, at which rate it has con- 
tinued to the prefent time. In 1786, the capital was railed 
from ^(".3, 200, 000, to ,^.4,000,000, and ini789,tOj(*.5,ooo,ooo. 
If we take the nineteen years and a half, from 1767 toMid- 
fummer 1786, when the firft addition was made to the ca- 
pital ftock, the dividend, on an average, amounted to eight- 
and five twelfths per cent.f On the whole, therefore, the 
Company’s dividends from the acquifition of the territories in 
India to the time at which it was found expedient to extend 
their capital, have fomewhat exceeded the average rate before 


The dividends during this period were as follows : 

years 

Chriftmas 1 708 to Lady-day 1 709 ^ at 5 per cent. 

Lady-day 1709 to Michaelmas 1709 J at 8 

' 1709 to 1711 2 at 9 

17 1 1 to Midfummer 1722 loj at 10 

1722 to 1732 10 at S 

1732 to J743 II at 7 

1743 to Chriftmas 1755 i2| at 8 

47 years, average 8| per cent. 

The next eleven years, Fiom 1755 to 1766, the dividend Was 6 per cent. 

The dividends during this period were as follows ; 

Chriftmas 1766 to 1768 2 years, at 10 percent. 


1768 to 1769 I at II 

1769 to 1770 I at 12 

1770 to Midfummer 1772 at laf 

IMidfummer 1772 to 1776 4 at 6 

1776 to Chriftmas 1777 i§ at 7 

From Chriftmas 1777 to the prefent time 8 


that 
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that event. But if the eleven years from 1756 to 1767, 
v’hile they were acquiring thofc pofleflions, be taken into 
the account, the reduced rate for that period would bring 
the average below its former amount. 


Before wc conclude this part of the fubjedt refpedling 
the general Rate of the Company’s trade, it feems proper, 
in order to flicw Rill farther the importance of it, to Rate 
the fums which have been paid from it for the freight of 
Blips, and for the charges of the warehoufes, falaries of the 
Company’s fervants at home, and other expenfes in this 
country, which arc clafled under the general defeription of 
charges of merchandize. 


From 1749 to 1757, 
1757 to 1767, 
1767 to 1777, 
1777 to 17S5, 
17S5 to 1793, 


v'cragc of 8 years, 

— 10 

— . 10 

— S 

— S 


Paid for Forcliargcs of 
freight. merchandize. 

277,432 107,306 

392,498 i49»65S 

490,259 209,115 

5<^7 j 754 24^,124 

867^833 356,979 


' These charges arifing principally in the ordinary couife 
of the Company’s trade, fupport no inconfiderable part of 
the navigation of this country, and maintain a great num- 
ber of its inhabitants, employed, in various fituations, to 
manage their commercial and other concerns.* 

After 

* As thefe obfervations relate paiticularly to the Company’s trade, we have not 
adverted to that part of the trade to India and China, which is carried on by the 
Commanders and Officers of fliips on a proportion of tonnage allowed by the Company. 
Individuals, in India, alfohavc been admitted to fend goods to Britain on paying cer- 
5 ' tain 


CHAP. Ill, 


Amount of 
the charges 
of freight and 
of merchiut- 
dize. 
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CHAP. in. 

V / 

General in- 
ference cfla- 
blifliing the 
piincijrlc 
upon which 
the Britifli 
trade to the 
Ball Indies 
fliould be 
conducted. 


IV. The Go- 
vernment for 
Britifli India 
muft accord 
with the cha- 
rafters of the 
natives and 
tvith fubfift- 
ing treaties. 


. OF THE BRITISH. GOyERNMEN'T 

-After a review of the fa6ls and events accompanying the 
rife, progrefs, and prefent ftate of the Eaft-India trade, 
after eftabJifliing, by evidence, that the China trade (of 
which we are, at prefent, almoft in exclufive poffeffion) 
muft remain with the prefent Company ; and after having 
proved that the India trade derives its fupport and its utility 
to the Public, from the fame credit which fupports that to 
China; the inference is, that the prefent fyftem of Eaft-India 
trade ought to remain, as the only one, which fa6ts and 
events have fliewn to be beneficial to the Public. If any 
other fhould be propofed or adopted, the balance of profit 
arifing from the whole of the Eaft-India trade, and the 
benefits which Great Britain, at prefent, receives from it, 
might pafs into the hands of foreign European Companies. 

Fourth. 7 ^/ 6 ^ Afiat'ic fubjedh of Great Britain muf have a 
government that is coincident with their characters and ufages, and 
that accords with the treaties which the Kaf -India Company have 
concluded with the native Princes and States in India. Ilhc 
governments abroad muf be fo confitiited as to prejerve to Britain 
the balance of power in India., and the adminf ration of Indian 
of airs at home efablifed upon , principles conformable to the 
fpirit of the confitution. 

tain rates of freight. The exports of Biitifli mauufafturcs, &c. to India and China, 
in this private trade, is eftimated to be nearly equal, in value, to the Company’s ex- 
ports, as before Rated ; but the amount cannot be afeertained. The goods imported 
from India and China, in this manner, and fold at the Company’s fales, befides thofe 
fold on their own 'account, Rated in page 296, amounted, on an average, 

From 1762 to 1767 
.^i767 toi777 
1777 to 1785 
■ ' 1785 *793 


,^.184, 315 per annum. 
170,314 
210,520 

75 S> 7 S 7 - 

WHOEVER 
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Whoever has fludicd the hiftory of civil focietj’-, mull chap. iii. 
have obferved, that there is a kind of government which is iiiuftrations 
adapted tvo the particular charatders of a people. In early Hiftory of 
ages, it generally confifls of a few fimple rules, which 
accidents and events have di£latcd and brought into’ prac- 
tice. Thefe rules commonly go no farther, than to point 
out the power of the governing and the duties of the 
governed ; tli^at is, of the civil and militar}'- officers and of 
the fubjc(£ts. Thefe diftindions are, however, peculiar 
and local, and, in fa£t, arc, according to circumftancesi, 
nothing more than the employment of reafon and expe- 
rience, to form fuch rules for the fafety and proteftion of a 
people, as their fituation requires. The mod wife nations 
have, therefore, been fatisfied, that this is the only philo- 
fophy that is pradicable in adtual life, and have always 
prefered improvements on eftablilhcd government, and 
laws, to refinements which arc as impraidicablc as they have 
proved ruinous. Hence the univerfal method of corredling 
ufages and cuftoms, inftead of introducing extravagant 
fchemes. The Greek Legiflators improved on -the ufages of 
their country, and only reduced its laws to order, or to a 
written fyftem. The Romans, when they imitated the 
Greeks in tlieir jurifprudence, only methodized their own 
laws, by reducing them to the fixed and fimple principles of 
the Greeks. The Legiflators, in neither of thefe nations, fup- 
pofed, that the people for whom they a6led could lay afide 
their prejudices, or that they could lay afide their own. Uto- 
pian fchemes uniformly have produced anarchy, and, in no 
inftance, could they be more dangcroufly attempted, than in 
forming a plan of government for the dominions of Great 
Britain in Hindooftan. 


In 
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» ' 

Ancient go- 
vci nmcnt of 
India monar- 
cliicaJ. 


In the hiftory of India' we difeover, that the inhabitants 
(in ancient times) were fubjc6lecl to Chiefs, who had 
the power of leading them into thc lield, but who evi- 
dently muft have been controuled by the mild fuperftition 
and manners, which uniformly have prevailed in that happy 
climate. We are not able otherwife to account for the imr 
proved Rate of the arts fubfervient to utility and to luxury, 
in the early ages of that people, or to explairr- the progrefs 
of their manufadlurcs of every kind, which made Hindooftan 
fo tempting an objedt of invafion to its barbarous neighbours. 


Became more 
, abfolutc on 
the cftablifli- 
ment of the 
Mogul cin- 
pirc,~ 


The ' term barbarous may, with propriety, be applied to 
' the Perfian, Afghaniftan, and firft Mogul conquerors, 
whofe original objedl was to colledl plunder, and carry off 
Haves to labour for them, in the countries from whence 
their armies had iflued. The latter Mahomedan conquerors 
were actuated by dilfereht motives ; the eftablifiiment of a 
feat of empire, and the promulgation of a new fuperftition. 
If Timur rcliiiquilhed the greateft part of hi's Indian con- 
quefts, he laid the foundation for the re-aflumption of them 
by his defeendant Baber. This Emperor, after he had 
fixed the feat of his empire at Delhi, and introduced a 
military force to overawe the vanquifiied Hindoos, and to 
compel 'them to embrace the Mahomedan faith,, eftablilhed 
a government that was abfolute in its fpirit, and fevere and , 

. perfecuting in its pra6tice. Hence the cohfufions which 
took place during the reigns of his immediate fucceffors ; 
and hence the value and importance of the wife and mild • 

inftitutions, 
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inftitutions, which diftinguilhcd the reign of the virtuous chap , iir. 
A char. 


Still, however, the government’ of the Moguls was ftiii 
abfolute, and from its being perfecutmg, held in abhorrence the Mogul 
by the Hindoos. The Moguls haef^now become Sovereign fookTl^g^. 
Lords, or Lords Proprietors of the foil, and though in many ^®rform. 
inftances they continued, its ancient mafters, yet as fupe- 
riors, they frequently cxercifed the power of removing them. 

It was to preferve this prerogative that they entrufted 
the armies, in the different divifions of. the Empire, to 
foldiers of fortune, attached to them from intereft and re- 
fembling them in ambition. Under adventurers of this 
defeription, they commonly placed new adventurers, as fe- 
conds in command ; who, from the hope of fucCeeding to 
the principal trufl, became fpies on their immediate fupe- 
riors, and were ready by fecret, or by open means, upon a 
hint, or a mandate from the Sovereign, to imprifon, or to 
put them to death. A fyflem of obedience was thus infufed 
into the army, and it had the tendency to ftrengthen alle- 
giance to the Mogul. 


It has already been obferved, that the Moguls frequently The fpmtcf 
allowed the Rajahs, or Hindoo Princes, to retain a desree of Mogul 

^ govemtesrit 

foverignty in their diftricls, upon their becoming bound to " ' 
pay a larger tribute than the Mahomedan Officers could have 
levied. The government of thefe Rajahs, from this circum- 
ftance, became more abfolute than it had anciently been, when 
they were independent chiefs, though they acted as officers of 

X X a Sove- 


fuited to 
fituation 
the 
dent 
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CHAP. HI . a- Sovereign, who was able to crufh them, in . any attempt' 
to refill his power. 

'Had Acbar defined the principle' of fucceffiori to tKe~'Mo- 
gul throne; the' dvil .wars among his dcfcendants, which ' 
difturbed the reigns of Jehanguire, Shah Jehan', and even 
Aurungzebe, would probably never have taken place. It 
was this error which contributed to the fubverfion of the 
enipire, for it gave opportunities to the native Hindoo 
Hates', on the Malabar fide of India, and- to the north of 
Delhi, to afiert and to eftablifh their independence. 

jjy^coritlnucd ‘When the Mogul empire fell, and the new fove-‘ 
fubverfion of rcigntics which, at prefent cxift in India, arofe out of 
the empire— government became flill more abfolute in 

its charader than it had been, even, under Aurungzebe. 
The officers who ufurped power in the provinces, in which 
the Britifh dominions are fituated, being themfelves ad- 
venturers, had ho other refource but that of a continued 
oppreffion of their new fubjedls. Their example encou- 
raged the Mahrattah Hates, though they retained a milder 
fyHem of internal adminiHration, to exercife a power that 
' was abfolute, in the countries which they fubdued, Sevajee, 
•who ffirH afierted, and Sambajee who eHabliffied the in- 
'dependerice of the Mahrattahs, were as abfolute, in their cha- 
rafters, as Aurungzebe, or the Nizam-uI-Muluck had been 
in theirs. 

i 

■ So 
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So general had the fpirit for tifurpatioh become, both in chap, hi. 
thofe provinces which had compofed the Mogul empire, —became ftill 
and in thofe countries which had never been wholly fub- uueundS'thc 
jugated by the Moguls, that in the lliort fp'ace of fifty usurpers, 
years after the death of Aurnngzebc, there fcarcely re- 
mained, in the whole of the peninfula, a fingle defeendant 
either of the firft Mahomedan, or Hindoo ufurpers, fo- 
vereigns in the countries, over which their fathers had 
ruled. The Deccan was torn from the family of the 
Nizam, and divided among a number of new adventurers. 

Aliverdi and the Vizier of Oude, divided the central pro- 
vinces ; and, in their turn, their defeendants were de- 
graded or rendered tributaries. The Mahrattah and Myfore 
Rajahs, in like manner, became the prifoners and political 
engines of their minifiers, while the reprefentative of tlie 
houfe of Timur was forced to fly to the camp of the Euro- 
pean ftrangers, there to feek prote6ho_n againft his own 
rebellious officers, though ftill ruling in his name. 

There can, therefore, be no queftion, but that, from 
the earlieft times, the natives of Hindooftan have been ha- view of go- 
bituated to a government, lefs or more abfolute, and that ffiTdooiiLn? 
an inftitution, of any other defeription, would be repugnant 
to their notions of fubordination, and to the kinds of re- 
ligion in which they believe, fo that, -relatively to them, it 

would be foreign and unintelligible. The internal 

adminiftrati- 
on of the em« 

The internal arrangements of the Mogul empire ap- 

pear, from its hiftory, to have taken the fame arbitrary charadier of 

V ■ 1 xv soycxn. 

A X 2 characters, ment. 
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CHAP. III.^ ,chara6lers, with the general fpirit of the government. Acbar 
divided the empire into foubahs or provinces ; fixed the 
quantum of revenue, and the quota of troops to be fur^ 
nifhed by each ; he made the Soubahdars, his Viceroys, 
and gave them abfolute power in every thing but what 
regarded the colIe<?tion of the revenues. This duty was 
afligned to the Duan, whofe office it was to colle6l and 
remit the revenues to Delhi. As the Duan thus divided the 
power with the Soubahdai', the animofitics of thefe officers 
either ruined the one or the other, or their agreement dou-. 
bled the oppreflion upon the inhabitants : The Duan, from 
his office, was intended to be a check upon the Soubahdar, 
or an honorable fpy of the Court : hence the fource of a 
two-fold fpecies of oppreffion ;• the Duan levied more money 
than the flipulated revenues, and fecretly paid the Sou- 
bahdar for winking at his extortions ; and the Soubahdar 
levied contributions on thofe articles which were not taxed 
by the Mogul. Each thus purfued his own meafures, that 
tach might be able to bribe the Court for a prolongation 
of his power, and fecretly to attach to himfelf foldiers.of 
fortune, who, in the event of its frowns, might awe it into 
compliance. 


—was more 
rigid in the 
provinces • 
than at the 
feat of cm- 
pire. 


Nor was this fyflem confined to. the Soubahdars and Duans 
only, for it was pradtifed by the Nabobs and Hindoo Rajahs 
(who had been continued fuperiors of their diflrifts) not only 
with refpe6t to the Soubahdar, who had appointed tliem, 
hut with refpe6t to their own officers, that they might ac- 
quire fums fufficient to influence the Vizier, or Prime Minifter,, 
4 ' at 
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at Delhi, for a protedion and a licence to levy f]?iall addi- 
tional taxes, but which on that account, were more bur- 
denfome. In the fame manner, the Naib-Nabobs, and Naib- 
Rajahs, fuperiors often of only a few Purgunnahs, and the 
Zemindars, or fuperiors of a few farms of thofe Purgunnahs, 
' bribed, oppreffed, became rich, and often -independant. 

The lava’s of any country are only regulations, deduced 
from the fpirit of the eftablifhed government. The laws 
which prevailed in Hindooftan were, of courfe, arbiti'ary in 
their fpirit, and frequently partial and corrupt in their appli- 
cation. The fimple and equitable maxims of the Hindoo 
code of laws, and the apparently rigid Mahomedan jurifpru- 
dence, would, at fiiit fight, lead us to fuppofe, that the dif- 
tribution of juftice in India had been equitable or Hern ; 
but in the annals of that country, we difcover the courts of 
law pronouncing decifions, in almofi: every cafe, in favor of 
the party who could buy them ; and the natives entertaining 
no other ideas, ingoing to a court of law, but thofe of being 
fupported by the friends they had bought, under the Ipecious 
refinement of giving prefents, to mark their refpedl for the 
Judge. The only exception, perhaps, was, in cafes where 
the religious cufloms of the country flood in oppofition to the 
pra6tice of thefe biafled or corrupt proceedings^ 

The revenues of the, country, which confifled in the rents, 
of lands, in a heavy taxation on the ' Hindoos, and in arbi- 
trary impofts upon induftry, were levied, indeed,, according to 
fixed affeffments, but always by means of an irregular armed 

force 5 
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^ force ; this iniliria the Soiibahdar led againfl: the Nabobs or 
Rajahs, who had been backward in their payments; and they, 
in their turn, againfl: their inferiors. . Eveiy Zemindar had a 
band of foldicrs, pro^icrtioncd to the extent of the diftridl he 
fuperintended ; and, as he was alfo a kind of magiftrate, and 
often adled as an officer of police, as well as a collcdlor of 
revenue, he was, in fadl, a fpccics of petty Prince. 

The general fpirit thus of the government, was not only 
arbitrary, but, in the adminiflration of its offices, itrcfembled 
more a military tlran a civil inflitution. 

If fuch was the fituation of Hindooflan, botli when die 
Eaft- India Company began to purchafe their feats of trade, 
with narrow diftridls around them, and after the acquifition 
of extenfive provinces, it is evident, that their titles were 
founded on agreements and treaties wdth the eftablifhed 
powers ; that they acceded to the ufurpations of the Soubah- 
dars. Nabobs, and Rajahs; and that, in fa6l (taking in 
the general tenor of all the treaties with the country powers, 
the Sunnuds which they obtained from them, and the 
Phirmaunds, which they purchafed or extorted from the 
fallen Mogul), they have engrafted only the portion of the 
Britifh Government, which had been delegated to them, 
within their limits, upon the Mogul fyftem, and yet have 
pledged the faith of the Britifh nation, as its reprefentatives 
in India, to become, in the Bengal Provinces, the Duans of 
the Mogul, and in thofe on the Coromandel Coaft, his 
officers. 


A SOVE- 
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A SOVEREIGN may refufe to ratify the deed of his Am- 
baffador^ becaufe he may fay his agent has exceeded the 
povers entrufted to him. If, however, after a ti'eaty has ’ 
been ratified by a Sovereign, he fhall refufe to abide by the 
terms upon which it proceeded, he violates the great princi- 
ples of' national law, viz. Public yujiice and Public Faith. 
The cafe is ftronger even than this, between Great Britain 
and the native Princes of Hindooftan : for, in the firft place,_ 
the powers given to the Eaft-India Company, were greater 
than thofe given to an Ambaffador ; and, in the next place, 
the people with whom the Company entered into treaties, 
had no other idea of the Company’s power, than that of the 
Britilh nation. Great Britain thus, in fadl, though not in 
name, has contrafled, in the moft folemn manner, with die 
co'untry powers. In fome cafes, we hold our territories of 
Nabobs, Rajahs, and Soubahdars ; in other cafes, we have 
obtained them by becoming the officers of thefe Chiefs ; 
and, in others, have held them dire6lly of the fallen 
Mogul. In the firft of thefe cafes, judging by the notions 
of public honor entertained in the countries where the trea- 
ties have been concluded (and this is the foie criterion), Great 
Britain holds by a lefs\ in the fecond and laft, by a more 
defined tenure. 

By the political fyftem of Hindooftan, Great Britain might 
fet afide the tenures from Soubahdars, Nabobs, &c. and 
obtain from the Mogul himfelf, a Phirmaund, by treaty or 
by arms, and hold its poffeffions immediately of him ; but, 
in the firft place, we have made treaties with thefe fubordi- 

3 - nate 
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nate Princes ; in the next, the ufurpers who portioned out 
the Mogul dominions, poflefTed the only power to give 
grants ; and, in the laft place, the defeendants of the Mo- 
guls have as few rights to confer, as the Rajahs of Poonah 
and Myfore now pofiefs. 

As the Britifh polTeffions then have been conveyed to the 
Company by treaties with the country powers and with the ' 
Mogul; and as thefe treaties alone are intelligible -to our 
Afiatic fubje6ls, w^ho hitherto have view'cd us as the officers 
or reprefentatives of their fallen Sovereigns, and ffiU confider 
us as proceeding upon fomething hke their ancient lyftem of 
government, we can only expedl to preferve the allegiance 
of the natives, or to hold the balance of power in India, 
by conforming to the treaties which we have made ; — trea- 
ties, from wffiich w-e have acquired, and, at the prefent mo-, 
ment, hold our poffeffions. The ufages and manners of the 
people require this from us as a law of nations, deviations 
from it would not be underftood by them, more particularly, 
if -we w'ere to infringe on cuftoms which they underhand 
and venerate. 

It becomes, how^ever, a nice political queftion, by what 
method can dominions thus acquired, and thus to be held, 
be rendered ufeful to the Britifh empire ? When we come 
to fubmit propofitions on this branch of Indian affairs, this 
fubject wall be found to require much political difeuffion. 
A diftant province may be eafily incorporated wdth an abfo- 
lute government, for it is only adding to its power and re- 

fources ; 
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fources ; but to engraft a rernofe dependency upon a free chap. iii. 
government like Britain, requires a delegation of power, 

.which feems to be incompatible with -its. fpirit, and which 
uniformly becomes a fource of jealoufy in itfeif, and in the 
exercife of it. The more alive the fubjedts of a free govern- 
ment are to the value of the conftitution which they them- 
felves enjoy, the. more unguarded do they become, in their 
fpeculation, about extending the privileges of it to the dif- 
tant dependencies .on their power. .. The political charadters - 
of the center, and of the extremities of an empire, arc 
different and di(lin6l fubjedls. The privileges, which are 
the vitals of the one, would, if conveyed to the other, 
neceffarily cut afuiider the connexion. Rome retained its 
•legiflative and executive powers, and only gave its protedfion 
and its laws to’ the provinces. Great Britain has acquired 
provinces in the Peninfula of India, and its fovereignty in 
them can only be preferved by extending the protedlion, and 
the laws of England to the fubjedts of the King (including the 
Armenians and others who have been confidered as Britiflr fub- 
jedls) — by affording to the natives protection ; and, by introdu- 
cing fuch improvements upon their laws, as their habits of 
thinking, and of tranfadting with the Company, will allow. 

To render then our Indian poffeffions and the trade con- 
nedted with them an ufeful part of the empire, and of its 
refources, the governments abroad muff be veiled in 
officers, with full, prompt and difcretionary powers. With 
fuch powers, their ad mini ft ration will be underffood 
by the natives, becaufe refcmbling thofe . which their 

y V ■ ancient 
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CHAP. Ill, ancient Soubahdars pofTeffed ; in exercifing them, an eaiy 
and open communication with the country Princes and 
Rates, unpolitical or commercial fubjecls, may be maintained ; 
and the balance of power in India, remain in the hands 
of the Company, ’ confidered as a branch, of th6 Mogul 
empire. ■ . 

If .iS) perhaps, a Rill more difficult political arrangement 
to fix the fource of this power in Britain, In fuch a man- 
ner, that by its weight it may not deRroy the equilibrium 
of the eRates of Parliament. The influence, which the 
management of a rich domain might give to the executive 
or * legiflative powers fliould not exceed the proportion 
which the one or the other ought to hold, by the ipirit of 
the government ; for it would be as dangerous an extreme 
to give the whole of the Indian patronage to the one, as 
it would be unwiie tO- affign . it, without controul, to the 
other. 

Tnp example of the moR free nation of antiquity is fol- 
lowed in the fyRem by which India, at prefent, is governed. 
Rome made its Proconfuls abfolute in the provinces, but 
refponfible to the Senate and People. Britain, in like man-^ 
ner, has made its Governor-general of India as abfolute, ap- 
parently to the natives, as the ancient Soubahdars were, but 
refponfible to the Diredtors, and tothe controuhng power, 
and both refponfible to Parliament. 
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The fyftem then to be adopted for the future government CHAB. hi. 
of our Afiatic dominions, and regulation of our trade to the Rcfuit. 
Eaft-Indies, muft.arife out of the charadters and ufages of the 
people. It muft be modified by tlie treaties, which the Eaft- 
India Company have concluded with the native Princes and 
States ; and while we are to delegate a power that is prompt, 
difcretionaiy , and fuited to the cafe, or to the adminiftration 
of our interefts in India, we muft take care, that the exercife 
of that power, fhall not be made the means of biafing the 
Legiflature; nor, of conveying to the executive govern- 
ment any degree of influence beyond that, which the fpirit 
of the Britifli conftitution has aflTigned it. 
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^ejiions on which a Finn of Government for Brhif India, feems 
to ref , — FaSls upon which the Anfwers depend, — Refult, point- 
ing out the Propriety of renewmg the Privilege of the Com- 
pany, — Idrade and Revenue i'o de granted for the fame 
Period. — Plan of Government required under this Arrange- 
ment', — Muf accord with the Chambers of our Afatic Sub- 
jedis, and with the Revenues they can pay, — Afpedi of Go- 
vernment in Hindoofan, under the Moguls — Under the Sou- 
bahdars. Nabobs, and Rajahs ; — Under the later Ufurpers ; — 
Under the Eaf -India Company, when they acquired their 
Territories I — Under the fuccejfve Prefidencies. — Thefe Afpedls 
of Subordination, in Hindoofan, require one Stipreme Governor, 
— who muf be abfoluie in the Opinion [of the Natives, but re~ 
fponfible in Britahr, — Should be the Reprefentative of the 
Briiif Nation in India ; — but remain in the ’ Nomination of , 
the Dirediors. — Bejigal to contmue the Seat of Government, 
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Settlements ~to be Refidencles. — SI he Selecllon of a MiUiary or 
■ Civil Governor-general and Pref dents, to be in the Govern- 
ment at Home: — Duties of the Governor-general and Pref dents, 
— Reports to be made to him from the fubordinate Prefdencies^ 
with his Powers of judging and deciding on them. — Salary 
’of the Governor- general, ^c.-^Ofees and Duties of the Coun- 
cils — Changes required in this Part of the Government. — She 
Councils to be felccled from Company' s Servants of twelve Tears 
fanding. — Duties of the Members of Council. — Divifon of the 
A dminif ration among feparate Boards — Corf it ut ion and Duties 
of the Board of Council. — Confitution and Duties of the Board 
of Revenue. — Confitution and Duties of the Board of Trade . — 
Confitution and Duties of the Military Board. — Reports from 
thefe Boards to be made monthly ; — from the fubordinate Pref- 
dencies quarterly, to be tranfmitted to Bi itain.’— Office and 
Duties of the Secretaries — ^lefion whether the foreign Govern- 
ments fonld have the Power to make temporary Regulations for 
the internal Admii if ration of the Provinces. — Refridlions under 
which this Power ought to be placed. — Refridlicns to be laid on 
the Executive Power at Home, r effecting it. — Degrees of 
it expedient iii the fubordinate Prcfdencies. — Confitution of the 
Judicial, Financial and Military Powers required in the Britifj 
Dominions in India. 
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Having brought into view principles, arifmg out 
of the hiftory of Hindooftan, and of the Eafl>Tndia 
Company, and flicwn, that from the nature of the cafe, 
a fyflem of government for the Afiatic poficfiions of Gicat 
Britain, in their connexion with the trade to the Eafl- In- 
dies, mufl ncccnfarily reft on them; and having pointed out, 
that the flatc has a right to difpofc both of ihcEaR-India 
poffeffions and trade, in the manner, that it may deem 
moft advantageous for the Public intcreft ; two qucftions 
ncccffarily come forward, viz. Upon what plan js the 
Lemfiature to difpofc of this valuable branch of the cmj/nc 
rnd of its refourcesr And, foppoling it to veft them in 
the Eril-India Company, What fyflcm of government 
v.-ill be bcfl fuited to the preservation and improvement o. 

both r « ' 
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^CHA P. I. _and to render the provinces and trade a refource to the 
Public: that the Company, by whom the territories have 
been acquired, and the trade brought to its prefent extent 
and magnitude, fhould (if their exclnlive privilege is to 
ceafe and determine) be left in a fituation, after having, the 
debt due to them by the Public repaid or liquidated, to 
recover the value of their home quick and dead {lock, and 
a compenfation for their foreign dead flock ; and that they 
fhould be enabled to difcharge all their lawful debts, and 
to recover an equitable value for their proprietary flock. 


Pefult, point" 
ing out the 
propriety of 
renewing the 
privilege of 
the Compa- 


UpoN a general view of all the exifling circumflances, and 
of the confequences which ■ might be experienced from any 
alteration of the eflablifhed fyflem of Indian affairs, it may 
be fit and expedient, that the Company's charter fhould be 
rene^ved to them, under certain conditions and regulations 
to be fpecified in the acl, from which the prolongation of 
their privileges is to proceed, and upon fuch terms as fhall 
enable the Public to receive an equitable confideration for 
the grant. 


T rade and 
revenue to 
he granted 
for the feme 
period. 


It is impofiible to fay, with any precifion, to what num- 
ber of years it may be expedient to extend the new exclufive 
privilege of the Company; but it will be equitable in the- 
Public to grant, and in the Company to accept of fuch a term 
as may, with proper management, enable the one to re- 
affume its right of difpofmg of the territorial poffeffions in 
India, and the privileges of trade, at the expiration of that 

period; 



period ; and the other to improve the revenues from the 
territories, in fuch a manner, as to introduce and cftablifli 
under the controul of the executive power (refponrible to 
Parliament ) a fyftcm of finance, fuited to the nature of the 
countries cntruflcd to tlicir adminiflration; and a fyftcm of 
trade which fliall, progrefiivcly, invigorate the domeftic 
manufa(5lurcs and commerce of Great Britain. 

For tlicfc purpofes it may become neceflary for Parlia- 
ment to declare, that the territorial acquifitions of Great 
Britain in the Eaft-Indies, with the revenues accruing from 
them, fiinll remain with the Eaft-India Compan)’', during 
the term to be gmntcd them of an exclufivc privilege of trade. 

Su^I>osI^•G that this flioiild be the refolution of Parlia- 
ment, the other queftion, rcfpccllng the plan of government, 
will call for equal deliberation and wifdom to rcfolvc it. If 
the privileges of the Company arc to be continued to them, 
Parliament will have to devife and preferibe a government 
•for our Indian provinces, fitted to preferve a valuable part 
of the empire, and a not Icfs valuable branch of our trade 
and navigation. 

A 

A PLAN for Indian affairs muft neceffarily be 'addreffed 
to thofc who have ftudied the fubjeift, and to thofe who 
have only taken a general view of it. To the former, many 
parts of this work, as well as many of the regulations intro- 
duced by the Dirc£tors,and in A6ls of Parliament, may appear 
unneceffary repetitions. To the latter, thefe minute particu- 
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lars may be of importance, as .foundations upon which they? 
will have to reafon and to form their opinions,. That we may 
then meet the general, objedts and wifhes of the nation^, 
refpecting our Afiatic dominions and trade, we muft fuppofe> 
the fubjedl to be .a new one, and bring forward, the plan^,. 
in detail, leaving the particular articles,, regarding eacli, 
branch, to be examined,, adopted,, or rejedled^as.the wifdom. 
of Parliament may deem expedient. 

The kind of government which feems to be adapted to- the. 
Britith pofleflions in Hindooftan, muft arife out of the; 
leading fadts in. the. hiftory of that country. It has been; 
found, from, experience, that, however perfedl afyftem of 
government may appear, in fpeculation, unlefs it fhall accord; 

: with the manners and prejudices of the people for whom; 
it is intended,, the attempt to reduce it to pradlice, has. 
uniformly met with oppofttion,. and frequently ended im 
the deftrudlion of thofe who. have endeavoured to eft-ablilh. 
it. In every age,, and. among every people, opinion, and.- 
prejudices have been an overmatch for arms ; hence, the-, 
moft wife Legiflators of antiquity found it expedient to ac.-- 
commodate government to the ufages of, a people,, rather; 
than to attempt the accommodation of their, ufages tO; 
a fyftem of fubordination,. though apparently more perfedt 
in its charadler. The Britifti government in India then, 
muft take its charadler . from the kind of fubordination, 
which the natives underftand,. and to which they have^ 
been habituated,. 
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It has appeared in illuftrating the principles out of whicii ^Sect. R ^ 
a fyftem for the foreign government of the Britifli provinces Afpeaofgo- 
in India muff arife, that the Moguls eftablifhed their power nlndoXi'^, 
by force of arms, that their ad miniftration was rather of a under the 
military than of a civil nature, and that th ey communicated to 
their Soubalidars, or Governors of provinces, the fame abfolute 
authority which they themfelves exercifed at the feat of 
Government, without forefeeing, that they thus laid the feeds 
of decline, in the very trenches they had dug out for the 
foundation of their empire. It has appeared, as the fruit of 
this original error,, that a Soubahdar, though, at firft, a 
meer Commander,, raifed by a Mogul to the, government of 
a province-, often became a kind of Sovereign, on the one 
hand, warding olF, by bribes, or by an army of attached 
followers, the danger of being removed from his fituation 
by his Prince ; and, on the otlier, portioning out among his^ 
own immediate Officers, whether Mahomedans or Hindoos,, 
diftridts, in his province, and by a fimilar tenure with his own^ 

That thefe inferior Officers followed the fame fyftem,. un- 
dermined the power of the Soubahdar by whom they had been 
appointed, or allowed to retain their ancient portion o£ 
power; that by ftrengthening themfelves in their refpedlive 
diftridts, or by forming an intereft at Delhi,, they frequently, 
counterbalanced the power of the Soubahdar,. though they 
leaned on the fame center from which he had derived hi& 
authority. In this way they became independent of" him„ 
as he bad done of the-Emperor. In theirturn, thefe Nabobs> 

(the term for Mahoraedan Officers) and Rajahs (the terni'. 
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for Hindoo officers, continued the fuperiors of diftridls), 
divided their authority, and by the fame rule, among their 
Naibs, or deputies, and thus carried on a complicated fyftem 
■of oppreffion. 

From the conquefts of the firft Moguls to the eftabliffi- 
ment of their empire, and from this period to its fall, 
the government introduced and underftood in Hindooftan, 
has been an abfolute monarchy, in which the Sovereign was 
held to be, if not the Proprietor of the foil, .(what was equi- 
valent to it,) its Lord Superior, to whom the natives looked 
up for protedlion againfl the arbitrary proceedings of Soubah- 
dars. Nabobs or -Rajahs ; or, to the Soubahdar, the Nabob 
or the Rajah, whenioppreffed by Zemindars, Talookdars, &c. 

It has appeared in the . next place, that the Soubahdars 
and Nabobs, who became Sovereigns in the provinces, of 
which they had formerly been Governors, embraced the 
fame abfolute fpecies of fubordination with the Moguls 
againfl; whom they had revolted, and whom they had de- 
graded. That they continued to rule in the name of the 
Mogul, though they had thrown off his authority, and 
overturned his empire ; and that this line inpolitics, accorded 
wdth the prejudices of the people from the fupport which 
they gave to vicious and unprincipled rebels. 

It has appeared, in the third place, that when the 
firfl; ufurpers were degraded by others, the fame kind of 
political chain had only new links added to it. The new 
5 ufurper 
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iifurpcr continued the name, firfl of the old one, and next ^ SECT, 
of the degraded Mogul ; a proof, that even arms cannot 
command the prejudices, tliough they may thefendccs of the 
vanquiflied. Nor were the Hindoo States Icfs abfolute in 
their principles and condufl. If the Nizam, and Aliverdi 
dethroned and expelled the Mogul from the provinces of 
which they had been Governors, they continued to rule in 
his name, fo did the Pcifltwah and Hyder Ally, the Rajahs 
of the Mahrattahs and of Myforc, and if thefc Rajahs really 
live, the ufurpers rule in their names, though the unfor- 
tunate chiefs arc immured in the folitude of a prifon. 

It has appeared, in the fourth place, that the firll; BritiOi —Under the 
conquerors were in circumflances, which induced tliem Company 
to take the fame ground witli the ufurpers who had pre- acqu'lrcd*^^' 
ceded them. In this mcafure, they indeed had no choice: their temto- 
for they knew, that the fudden panic in the natives, which 
had yielded an cafy vidory to the Company’s armies, would, 
from the nature of that dcprcfling palTion, quickly eva- 
porate : and that it was better to reconcile the natives to new 
and foreign Mailers, by accommodating power to their in- 
Ilitutions and habits of thinking, than to take from them 
partialities, which human nature, on no occafion, has been 
willing to rclinquifli. To this forefight and to this poli- 
tical wifdom in Lord Clive, Great Britain is more indebted 
for its Afiatic dominions, than to his vidlory at Plaffey. 

It has appeared, in the laft place, that, after the BritiUi ^ 

power had been introduced, the divifion of authority among pC' ! . v • > 

Part II, the 
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the Governors and Conncils, not only was the fource of 
weaknefs and of want of energy in their adminiftration, but 
of the corruption which made and unmade Nabobs; for the - 
foie purpofe of accumulating fortunes to mercantile and 
ambitious politicians. Even the fallen Mogul -muft be- 
brought forward, and his name ufed,'as an authority, for 
fandlioning meafures, to which the natives were compelled 
to fubmit. Who were in the right, or in the. wrong, in. 
paiticular cafes, is not now the queftion: but that the whole 
of the fyftem of government was wrong, even the par- 
tial information which Parliament had then received, fuffi- 
ciently evinced. Hence, the remedy which it wifely devifed, 
of fixing the fupreme Government in Bengal, and render- 
ing the Prefidencies of Madras and Bombay dependent >upoii 
that government; and hence, after fuller information had 
been procured, the wifdom of rendering the Governor- 
general independent of the Councils, and refponfible only 
to the Diredtors and to the State. 


Thcfc.nfpcas From the kind of fubordination then, which prevailed, 
during the vigor of the Mogul empire ; from the imita- 
tJoofian, re- Mogul policy, by the fucceffive ufurpers in the 

<lu)rconeni- ° ^ ^ 

pi erne Go- different provinces ; from the confunon which took place, 

vernor. Britifh Prefidencies, in confequence of divided au- 

thority among Governors and Councils, from the forefight of 
Parliament, in changing this fyftem, which might be pro- 
per for a commercial Company, though not for a delegated 
Sovereignty; and, in fine, from the experience of the- be- 
neficial effeds of placing the Provinces more immediately 
3 ' under 
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lV‘0 coin r. 'll! of *r.u cKccuihc r,ovcriimcnt at home, 
it :i. dcr.v'Miftr.'.livc, thr.t the ph^n ^>1* p«.vc! ament for our 
F.ilkrn p')ni!Vi«>n'-. i'’ th:?; rif one fopiTme CJovcrnor, veiio 
liv.n r.;.'. <- Dih e.'O'Av-'vjiy c r all th:e province;’-, atiidcd hy 
i'ucb. Coc.a.chr- c*- hr jnav :-;h lie with; Inn withonl anv 
in diLsn to tluck the enerdiV <n‘ h.i? pinver in India, lor 
wr.icli h.c ir. to be r.nnk n In mfihlc in Endancl. 

a 


Tisr. Govcrnor-ncncral Ihouhl ni'pcra* to the natives to 
be abh.'Intc, in the <ic;;rcc in which their Soiihahclars were, 
tlunspli limtiieri by the nthpe^. which repnlaicd ihefc ofiiccrs; 
and, to tlic Ihiiiih l’ubjc:ls, fgj vinp t lie Company, t)r rcfi- 
din:: nndci its pioicction, to havcllie I'ltj^reme power iji India, 
i)ton:;h relponfihic in Britain. It v.ould he dangerous, 
wit’a rcrp',d to liicronnsr, if we attempted to alter a lydem 
td povfjnrncnt to cviiich they kndt up for i^roteclion : we 


have rccciAtlv fcw.w itt ilic tio'.vnfaK’l the moll, confolidated 
nnd poliilied monr.ichy in ICurope, tlie evils anti f.ital con- 
fcqttesicc.t of innovatuMi. It wovdd he isnpolitic, with rcfpctl 
to tile latter, hecaufe it n.ipht apain introduce thofc cabals 
nmonp the Member;, of llie dirieicni Councils, nnd thofc 
unfair prcccedinpr- in trade, in India, v.diicii it inns been the 
ohjch of Parii.’uncnt to cortecl, piinilh and prevent. 


The mode of civil povernment then, which the nature 
of the cafe, and wliich experience points out for India, is 
that of a J'lce-rcjj or Govcrnor-Gc/urr,! over all the fcVtlcmcnts 
PjrnTlJ. Aau and 
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—but re- 
main in the 
nomination of 
thtDireftors. 


Bengal to 
continue the 
feat of Go- 
vernment ; 
Madras and 
Bombay to be 
dependencies 
on it. 


and interefts of Great Britain in the Eaft-Indies. It is, 
at ail times, much more wife to fontid upon the bafis of 
an old and eftablilhed fyftem, than to fubftitute, in its' 
place, the moft plaufible but untried theory. 

As the Governor-general is, from liis rank, both the re- 
prefentative of the ancient Soubahdar of the Moguls, and 
t)f His Majefty) it will be expedient that he Ihould be vefted 
with the dignity, as well as \vith the Powers of office. In 
this way his fituation will be accommodated to the ideas of 
the natives, refpeding their Sovereigns, and, at the fame time 
to the fpirit of the Britifh conftitution, which' admits of 
the .delegation of fuch power to the reprefentatives of the 
King, but makes them refponfible for the exercife of it. 
The nomination, however, of the Governor-general and 
Prefidents, may remain with the Company, afting with the 
approbation and under the controul of the executive power. 

To prevent every appearance of change which might 
either unhinge the prefent foreign fyftem, or alarm the 
natives (fubje6ls of Great Britain) or the Indian States and 
Princes in alliance with us, the prefent divifion of the 
Prefidencies ought to be continued. Bengal, both from the 
magnitude of our pofleffions, in the center of India, and 
from the eftablilhed praftice in public tranfa61:ions with the 
native States and Princes, ought to remdn the feat of the 
fupreme government. The Prefidencies of Madras and 
Bombay, ought to continue fubordinate to it. ‘ The Go- 
vernors of either fhould,intheirparticularfettlements, derive 

their - 
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their appointment from the fame fource with the Governor- sect, i.- 
general, and under the like connexion with the executive * 

power. They fliould be veiled with a fimilar authority in 
their refpeftive Prefidencies, with that which the Governor- 
general exercifes in Bengal, under the exception, that in fo far 
as regards their adminiftration, they fhould be underftood, 
both by the natives and by the Britifh fubjedts, to be .under 
the controul of the Governor-general, and amenable to him 
for every part of their condudl. This dependency of the 
, fubordinate Prefidencies upon the fupreme government, 
cannot be rendered fo obvious to the natives, pr fixed 
in ifelf, as by continuing the late powers given to the 
Governor-general, of being fupreme in any of the Company’s 
fettlements, in which the Rate of the public affairs may 
require his prefence.- 

In the cafe of a vacancy happening in the office of 
Governor-general, (who is alfo Governor of the garrifon. 
of Fort William,) or in the office of Prefident and Go- 
vernor of Fort St. George or of Bombay, thefe offices, 
ought to be fupplied by the Company, under the reflric- 
tions already pointed out. His Majefty, however, as at pre- 
fent, fhould have the power of recalling fuch Governors 
or Prefidents, the recal being firft fignified to the Court of 
Diredtors, by an inftrument in writing, under His Majefly’s 
fign manual, counter- figned by the Prefident of the Board 
of CommifTioners for the affairs of India. 

TS 
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All the other 
fcttlements to 
be refiden- 
'cies. 


Thefcleftion 
of a military 
or civil Go- 
■vernor-gene- 
ral and Prefi- 
dents, to be 
in the go- 
vernment at 
home. 


Experience has- fliewn the inconvenlency of having a 
Prefident and Council at Fort Marlborough in the Iflaftd 
of Sumatra ; and that the adminiftration of affairs in India 
has been fimplified, by reducing it to be a Refidency, de- 
pending upon Fort William. Confiderablc faving- ha? 
been made in the expenfes of maintaining it;, as a Refi- 
dency only. It ought therefore to remain in this fubor- 
dinate fituatioui and in cafe of any new eflablifhmeiits 
being made within the Company’s limits, they fhould be- 
refidencies only, fubjedl- (kccording- to local fituation and. 
other accidental and expedient circum fiances) either to> 
the Bengal, or the. Madras, or the Bombay- prefiden^- 
cies* 

To prevent, as much as poffible, jealoufies or difputes^ 
from arifing between the civil and military power, it ought- 
to be left to the Government, at home, to' confer the' ap- 
pointments of Governor-general and Commander in Chief, or 
Prefidents a,nd Commanders in Chief, in the fubordinate 
fettlements, on the fame or on different perfons-, as circum-^ 
ftances may require the union or reparation of their duties^ 
There was nothing which, during the firfl period of our 
power in India, appeared more unintelligible to the na+ 
tives, than that an officer, at the head of an. army, could 
be controuled by, or- could pay obedience to a Civil Gover^ 
nor. Both, therefore, on account of the prejudices of the 
natives, and to prevent jealoufies or embarraffments in the 
fervice, it may be proper, at one time, that the Governor- 
s' general i 
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general flionld alfo be a military officer, and one of reputa- 
tion and of experience ;, at another time, as events may oc- 
cur, a Civil Officer, whofc knowledge and local experience 
may point him out to be the moft proper perfon upon 
-fuch an occafion. .The executive refponfible government, 
at home, can alone Judge of thefe occafions. In the event, 
however, of a Civil Governor-general being appointed, 
the Commander in. Chief ought to be held refponfible only, 
for the, execution of the orders he may receive from his fu- 
perior,. the Civil. Governoiv 

Though the duties of the Governor-general', and Prefix 
dents of the fubordinate fettlements, have been pointed 
outbythea6t 1784, and more fully defined by fubfeqnent 
ads, and by the arrangements introduced by the Commif- 
lioners for the affairs of India,, it will be proper to exr 
plain them in detail,, as the firft and moft important branch 
of this plan. The duties of the Governor- general and fuh— 
ordinate Prefidents, ought to confift in receiving and anfwer- 
ing all letters from the Diredors and from the executive go- 
vernment at home. ' In matters of a public concern, tlie- 
Governor-general fhould continue to addrefs bis Letters to- 
the Secret Committee, and.in matters of a commercial nature,, 
to the Chairman of the Court of Diredors. In either cafe,, 
the Court ought to be bound,- forthwith,, to communicate 
the. contents to the Commiffioners. for. the affairs of. India. 
This arrangement has had the effed- of rendering the Com-- 
miffioners more pofitively refponfible to Parliament,. and the: 
Par 3 *. II, - Direct' 
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Dire6Iors to the Proprietors. The Governor-general, asPre- 
fident of the Supreme Council, ought to have the power of 
confuiting with the Members of Council, 'and of ordering 
the confultations to be -engroffed and reported. He is to 
fummon Councils, at fpecified times, as public or com- 
mercial bufinefs may require. He is to lay before the 
Council reports from the fubordinate Boards, and, in. 
fine, whatever matters of expediency he may think require 
their advice and affiftance. He is to have the option, how- 
ever, of deciding for himfelf, or of deciding by the majority 
of voices in the Council; but, in both cafes, he alone is to 
be refponfible. ' He is to have the right of affigning his rea- 
fons, or not, to the Council,, for whatever opinion he may 
adopt; and, if he think it expedient, he may order the 
opinions of the Members of Council, firft, to be reduced to 
writing, next, to be recorded, ■ and, laftly, to be fent 
home with his own decifion. He is not to be obliged to 
difclole the reafons of his .opinion to the Council, farther 
than maybe neceflary for carrying the bufinefs, upon which 
it is formed, into execution. . He is, however, in all cafes, 
to communicate it to the Diredlors and to the Executive 
Government at home. He is always to prefide in the 
public department, whetlier, when it is judging of the 
reports from the different ftations in the Prefideiicy, under 
his immediate charge, of the intelligence he may receive 
from the. Refidents at the Courts of the country powers, or 
of the interferences yvhich the Britifh nation .may have in 
India with the European Powers, 


4 


From 
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From the fupremacy of the government of Bengal, all 
reports refpe£ting • the meafn res adopted, or propofed to be 
adopted, in the fubordinate Prefidencies of Madras or Bom- 
bay, are to be made to him. In fuch cafes, he is to difclofe 
tlie contents of the difpatch to the Council, and to require 
their opinions on them ; but, on account of his refponhbi- 
lity, he is to be left at liberty to form a refolution for him- 
felf, and to explain his rcafons, or not, to the Council, as 
he may think it expedient. He is always to fend home, 
with fuch decifions, copies of the correfpondence, with the 
fubordinate Prefidencies, as well as copies of the recorded 
opinions of the Council, on the fubjedts of them, that the 
Diredtors and the executive government may have the 
fullefc information refpedling the meafure which has been 
adopted. That the whole bufinefs may be as much in unifon 
as polTible, he is to tranfmit alfo a copy of his own decifion, 
not only as fent to the Prefidency which had applied for it, 
but to the other Prefidency, with his order for its conforming 
to his commands, in fuch manner as fhall the moft effediually 
fecure the execution of them. In cafes where it may 
be of advantage to, have the opihion of the natives, on any 
matter, either of politics or of commerce, it has been re- 
commended, that the Governor-general fliould have the 
power of calling upon fuch of the natives, as may have been 
ufeful' to the Britiflr nation, and of giving them fuch allow- 
ances, as the nature of the fervice may require, or of con- 
ferrmg on them fuch honors or titles, as may tend more effec- 
tually to enfure their allegiance. 
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Receiver-general of land rents, the Colleclor-gencral of 
cufloms, and the Colicdor-general of inland , duties. 
Each Member of this Revenue Board (it fliould be un- 
derflood) is to be refponfible to it, in the firft inftance, 
for the management of that particular branch of the bufmefs 
which is more immediately committed to his' charge. 

3. The Board of Trade ought to be compofed of that 
Member of Council, as its Prefident, who has been appointed, 
to this department on account of his capacity and expe- 
rience in commercial affairs. It has already been fpccificd, 
that he- ought to he of twelve years ftatiding in the fervice; 
perhaps it may be expedient, that his ftanding Iliould be 
in this particular line. He fliould be affifted by a number 

'of fenior • fervants correfponding to the commercial refi- 
dencies in the fcttlement. Each of .the Members of this 
Board fliould have the charge (in fubfervience, however, 
to the orders of its Prefident) of that part of the bufinefs 
which, in his quality of Refidcnt or Fa6lor, had formerly 
been under liis diredion ; and, in a particular manner, 
ought to be refponfible for the fales, of imports from Eu-’ 
rope ; for the quality and price of the goods provided in 
India; for the home of foreign markets; and, in general, 
for every thing that relates to the commercial interefts of 
the Company. 

V. 

4. The MUitary Board' to be compofed of the Com- 
mander in Chief (even fuppofing him to be the Governor- 

general) 
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general) the fecond' in command; the Chief Engineer; SECT . l, 
and the Commandant of Artillery. Each Member ought 
to have the 'duty of managing and reporting to the 
Board;' that part of the bufinefs of the army for which 
he is profcfiionally qualified : 'that is to fay, the Com- 
mander in Chief fhould direft in all matters relaping to- 
the general conflitution and ftate of. the Company’s Eu- 
ropean, or Native troops. It, perhaps, might not be im- 
proper to affign, to the fecond in command, the more .im- 
mediate fupcrintendencc of the native Sepoy corps : to the' 

Chief Engineer all matters regarding fortifications, military 
roads, &c. and to the Commandant of Artillery, whatever 
relates to the military ftores, &c. required in that impor- 
tant part of the fcrvice in which his corps is more imme- 
diately called to ad. 

It might be proper that the reports of -thefc Boards, Reports w. 
fisned by their Prefident, fhould be made monthlv in Boards 
Bengal, to the Governor-general, m the iubordmate fet- monthly;, 
tlements to their refpe dive- Governors; that each, upon 
taking a review of the whole bufinefs in his particular fet- 
tlement, might be enabled to adopt mcafures calculated to 
promote the commercial and political intereft of the Com- 
pany. ' ' - - ^ 

The Prefidents of the fubordinate fettlements oiR2:ht to — 

^ ” iubordmate 

tranimit to- the Governor-general, quarterly, the Rate of prefidendes 
each of the departments in the fettlements more imme- ^etranf!.^’ 
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CHAP. I. diately under tlieir charge. This would have the cfFc6t of 
placing, conflantiy, under his eye, the adlual ftatc of affairs 
in all the fettlements, and would enable him to make up 
quarterly reports on them, to be tranfmitted to the ex- 
ecutive Government and Court of Diredlors, at home. 
'One copy of thefe reports ought to be fent over-land; 
one by a packet veffel every three months; and one by 
the firft of the Company’s chartered fliips that might fail 
after the preceding difpatches had been fent off. 

-^Office and There fhould be, as at prefent, one principal Secretary 

SecIxtaiL?'^ at each of the fettlements, to whom all difpatches fhould 
be delivered, and by whom all difpatches fhould be fent 
off Under his infpedtion, all deeds, a£ls, and records, 
fhould be made iip for the perufal and approbation of the 
Governor-general and Council; and, in the fubordinate 
fettlements, of the Prefidents and Councils. The Secretary, 
at the principal feat of Government, fhould have the duties 
of tranfmitting the letters of the Governor-general to the 
Diredlors and Secret Committee, and to the Prefidents and 
Councils; and of receiving and communicating the dif- 
patches or anfwers which may be received from either. 
Allowing for difference of circumftances, the duties of the 
Secretaries,- at the fubordinate Prefidencies, muftbeofthe 
fame kind and extent.' The Secretary, at the feat of go- 
vernment, fhould be allowed one or more Under-fecre- 
taries, with principal and fubordinate clerks, (feleCted 
fi ' from 
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from the Company’s covenanted fervants) according as the SECT, i. ^ 
extent of the bufinefs may require. Thefe clerks ought 
to be .in the nomination of the Governor-general or Pre- 
fidents; fubjedt, however, to confirmation in Britain. 

The falary of the Secretary ought to be fixed, and he 
ought to take the fame oaths of fidelity, fecrecy, and againft 
receiving prefents, as thofe which have been taken by the 
Governor-general,* Prefidents and Councils. If.it be found 
that the Secretary, or his Subordinates, betray the trufts 
repofed in them, or receive bribes or prefents, the Go- 
vernor-general, and Prefidents, ought to be vefted with 
the power of inflituting an enquiry into the charges which 
may ' be exhibited, and of fending the perfons home, 
with the proofs, for trial, in his Majefty’s courts of juftice 
in Great Britain. 

At the feat of Government, it has already been hinted, 
that there fhould be, in the office of the Secretary, one 
or more' Subordinate, or Under-fecretaries ; the duties of 
the firft may be to manage that part of the public depart- 
ment which regards the native States ; the correfpondenee 
with the fubordinate Prefidencies, and the making up the 
Teports from the revenue, commercial and military depart- 
ments. The duties of the. fecond may confifi: in the manage- 
ment of that part of the public department which regards 
the European powers having interefts in India, and the ^ 
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CHAP, regulation-has a6liially been in-force, they ought to add arv 
account of the effect which it may have had, during the 
time it has prevailed, that His Majefty .may be able tofonn 
an opinion of the propriety and expediency pf continu- 
ing -it. 


Reflric- 
tions to be 
laid on the 
executive 
government 
at home re- 
fpefting it. 


It may alfo be proper, that the Djreftors and Commrf- 
fioners fhall be bound (within fourteen days after -receiving 
fuch difpatch), to lay the whole bufinefs before His Ma- 
jefty, jn Council, to, be either confirmed or reverfed by his 
authority. If itfhouldbe confirmed by -the King, inCouncila 
then the regulation is to be held as fixed and eftablilhed, 
unlefs it (hall, upon a future reprefentation, be His pleafure, 
in Council, to difallow, or to abrogate it. If the affair 
fhould be of fuch magnitude as to call for the general wifdom 
of the Legiflature, the Parliament may requeft His Ma- 
jefty to vary, modify, or to annul it. In all of thefe cafes, 
it is to be underftood, that the regulation is to be in forep 
till fuch time as the King’s pleafure fhall be known, or 
till orders, in confequence of fuch alterations, by Parliament, 
fhall be received in India. 


Degrees of 
ic expedient 
in the fubor* 
dinnte Prefi- 
dcncicE. 


The Prefidents and Councils of Madras and Bombay 
ought, upon the fame principles, to be vefted with fimilar 
powers, with this diftinftion, that- the regulation which 
they may think neceffary or expedient to enadt, fhall, in 
the firft inftance, be propofed to the Governor- general and 
Council, who, -after confidering the cafe, may either au- 
thorize it or not, as they may apprehend it to be for the 

general. 
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general interefts of the fettlements. If they Rial! authorize it, sect, l ^ 
then the regulation is to be held to be in the fame predica- 
ment as if it had originated with themfelves. If they fhali 
prohibit it, then, after the fubordinate Prcfidency fhall have 
received fuch prohibition, the regulation is to ceafe to be 
in force. In fuch cafes the Governor-general fhould be 
obliged, with the firft opportunity, to fend home the whole 
cafe, with the reafons which have induced him and the 
Council to form their opinions ; that the whole may come, 
in the manner which has already been deferibed, before His 
Majefty in Council, or may become a fulyedl for the delibera- 
tion of the Legiflature. . . . 

It is, perhaps, unnecefTary to repeat, and yet is proper 
diftindtly to fpecify it, that tlie fame kind of fubordination 
which is propofed to be eftablilhed for the government- 
general of Bengal, may be made the model which, allowing 
for different local circumftances, ought to be adopted in the‘ 

Prefidencies of Madras and Bombay. 

Having thus marked out the kind of fubordination Conftitiniou 
which feems to be fuited to the Afiatic fubjedls of Greaj; aLiffinand- 
Britain, we have next to afeertain the iudicial, financial, 

] tary pouers 

and military powers required to perfedl the eftablifnment of reqiili ed in 
it. Upon this interefting fnbjedt, certain leading circum- dommions in 
ftanccs will direft us. The fervants of the Company and 
thej^licenced inhabitants will require the Laws and law courts 
to which they have been habituated to appeal in Europe, 
while the natives will look for the continuation of the 

Part II. C c c 2 inflitutions 
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inftitutions and.the jurifdi^lion which they underhand, and 
to which they are, from education and prejudices, attached. 
The Britifti fubje6ls, in the fame way, will expedl fuch 
a fyftem of revenue as can be rendered fubvervient to the 
maintenance of the Britifli fovereignty, and yet be 
accommodated to the trade by which the furplus revenue 
is to be realized in Europe. The natives will look back 
to the fyftem of taxation underftood in their country, and 
give their confidence to their European fuperiors, in pro- 
portion as the ancient financial fyftem feems to remain. 
This fyftem may become more, fixed in its characters, and 
more mild in its pra6lice, than that to which they or their 
anceftors have been fubje61;ed by gradually introducing 
into it the mild maxims of the Government ■ of Britain ; 
but as a fyftem it cannot be wholly relinquifhed or aboliftied. 
The Britifti army, in like manner, will expedt a military ar- 
rangement coincident with that upon which the" Company’s 
originally formed it; while the natives, who have hitherto' 
looked up to the European art of war, as taught them by the 
Englifh, and to a fubordination withVvhich they have been 
familiarized in aferies of campaigns, will expedl, under it, fi- 
- tuations in which their allegiance and their valour can be ob- 
ferved and rewarded. .Such are the judicial, financial, and 
military powers, by which that kind of government required 
for Britifti India, muft be fupported ; and from which it 
may be expe£led to derive energy and value,. 
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SECT. II. 

OF THE JUDICIAL POWER REQUIRED UNDER THE PRECED- 
ING PLAN OF GOVERNMENT. 

CONTENTS. 

Nature of the judicial Power ^ and Circumjlances with which its 
Progrefs is unwcrfally blended. — Jlfpedi of it in the Hindoo 
haws in the Mahomed a?;' Law — and during the Period 
from the Fall of the Mogul Empire to the EJlabliflomcnt of the 
’Britif) Power in India. — Progrefs of the Judicial Power under 
Part. II, the 
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the "Kajl- Tndta Company — hi iheir ancient Factories — after the 
Supreme Court of Judicature was cfablifhed. — Fouzdary 
Courts for Criminal Cafes revived. — Nizamut Adawlut infh 
■tilted. — Changes made in the Confliution of the Nizamut Adaw- 
lut in 1775 , — in 1781 , — in 178 7 . — Subfequent Changes and new 
Con/litution of this Court. — Ffabliflmient of Courts of Circuit, 
and of Courts — of Magifracy. — Fxifing Defedls in the Judicial 
Power in Britifh India,- — arifing from the Confitution of the 
Courts of Jiiflice—from the Obfcurity in which the Principles of 
the Law Courts have been hwohed—froni the Courts of Civil 
■and Criminal Jurifdidiion being incorporated with ihofe of Reve- 
nue and of Police— from the Attempts to engraft the Fnglif 
Jurifprudence on that of Hindoofan. — Meafures calculated to 
remove ihcfe Defells. — General Method of applying them.— 
Propoftions refpcSfir.g the authority of the Judicial Power , — 
Supreme Court of Judicature to be continued ; but the Limits of 
its Civil, Criminal, and Revenue Jurifdidlion to be difindlly 
afeertained. — Subordinate Courts, with the Power of Appeal to 
remain. — Court of Admiralty to be vefed with more enlarged 
Powers. — Confitution and Station of the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature. — Procedure in the Supreme Court of Judicature acting in 
its Civil and Criminal Capacities. — Parties who may feek 
Judgment in the Supreme Court. — Ffablijhment of a Court of 
Reqiiefs. — FfabUfmient of Courts for the Natives, Subjects of 
Great Britain. — Natives, Subjects of Great Britain, defined. 

I he Mahomedan Law, fubjeli to Modifications by the Governor- 
general and Council, fo be the Rule of Condudi in the Native 
Courts. — Fhe Nizamut Adawlut to be fiationary at the Prefiden- 


cies, with its Confiitution and Powers. — To have a Regifier, or 
ti ' * Affiant 
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Jfji/liuif Officer of Court, — Duties of the Regifer.—furif dic- 
tion of the Ni~uniut Adaivlut, ns a Ck'il Court. — yttrifdiciion 
of the KiziVnut Jldinvhit 'ivhen ncliiij^ ns a Criminal Court . — , 
furifdklion and Corfiiuticn rf the Dunn's Court, or Court of 
Revenue,— under the Daft-Jndin Company, 'ivhcn they firf 
chtnined the Duannee. — Remedies fupyyfcd for improving it . — 
Con fii tut ion and Jvrif diction of the Courts of Circuit — 
Limits of their Jurifdiction. — The puifnc fudges, or Deputies, 
to be appointed in their Place, to prcfde in the Courts of Circuit, 

— both to take the Oath of Office, and for the faithful Dif- 
chnrgc of their Duty — To ie linble to Penalties Jor Breach of 
it. — Courts rf Circuit ought to have a Regificr, ivith Cauzics 
and Mufties. — Periods rf the Circuits. — Procedure in Civil 
Cafes, — In Criminal Cefes — to report their Proceedings. — 
Evecutiens to be eoiiymm.i! le to the Religion and Ufages of 
the Peofle. — Confituiisn of the Provincial Courts of Re- 
venue — The. fame i 'rinciples of Lavs to direct the Pro- 
ceedings of thefe Courts, ns ilxfc vahich farm the Rule of 
fudgment in the Niznmut Jldaivlut. — Conftitulion and furif- 
diclion of the Inferior Courts of Alagif rates. — Principles and 
Forms uf cn ivbieb thefe Courts, in their different Capacities, are 
to proceed. — The Colledicrs to be the fudges in the Courts of 
Magftracy, under certain Rif.rillions. — Magif rates to have 
a Deputy. — Extent rf the furifdiSiion, and Duties of Ma- 
gftraics. — Prccccdings of Mrgiflrotes to be Matters of Re- 
cord. — I-Io%v Magif rates arc to proceed againf Zemindars, &c. 
-Refuli of the JVbolc of this Syfetn of fudicial Poaver. — A Syfem- 
of Police required for cur Af.aiic Pojj'cfjions. — Separate Objedls 
Part. II. a?id 
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and Principles of Police and of Law. — Lhe Officer of Police 
to have the Power of detedling or preveniing Wrongs or Crimes, 
but not of trying orpunl/hing thetii.—Lhe diverf fed Ranks andPri* 
vlleges of the Inhabitants rerpdre, that a Police, under Modifca- 
tlo 7 is, fjould be made ejjiclefit. — Pj’ogrefs of Police in Hlndoofan 
— Among the Hmdoos — Under the Mogul Government — 
Uider the Laf -India Company. — Police Ljlabliffjfnent of 
1773 . — Police pjfabliflment of 1784 . — Recent Improve- 
ment upon this Police. — Pla?i of Police propofed by the 
Governor-General, ^c. in 1788 . — Affiances expelled hi 
reali%ing this Plan, from new ' modelling the Court of 
Requefs. — From an All for the Relief of Infolvent Debtors. 
Objections. — Mode of efablifing Regulations of -Police, coin- ’ 
cident 'with the Plan of Government, and of Courts of Jufice, 
— Propofed Conflitution of Courts of Police, for all the Afatic 
Pojfejfons of Britain. — Means of defraying the Charges of Police, 
— ObjeSis and Duties of the Officer of Police. — Forms of Proce- 
dure in the Courts of Police. — Mode of conneSling this Plan 
of Police, with that known to the Native Princes. — Coincided 
with the preceding Plan of Government and of Jurifdidiion . — 
Connedlion of the foreign Judicial Power with the Court for 
the F dal of Indian Delinquents in Britain. 
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V ^ » 


In every country the judicml power arifcs from the ap- 
plication of the fimple precepts of juflice, to the rights of 
life and property of the fiibjedts which it comprehends ; 
and in the hiflory of every people, we difeover thefe pre- 
cepts mingled with religious opinions, and with the acci- 
dental events which have given a- particular caft to tlieir 
charaflcrs and manners. Hcncc.it has always been difficult 
to alter, and impradlicablc totally to change courts of 
law. 


Nature of the 
judicial 
power and 
circumltan- 
ccs with 
which its 
j»rojrrcfs is 
uniformly 
blended. 


The laws which have prevailed in Hindooflan have been of it 
of two diftindt dcfcrlptions ; thofc of the- Hindoos, and 
thofc of the Mahomedans ; both of thefe fpecies of laws 
were intimately blended with the religion of thofc two 
orders of people, fo that an attempt to encroach on the 
one would be as much felt, as a violation of the other would 
be refifted. 

The laws of the Hindoos, from Mr. Halhcd’s fran/Iation 
of them, appear to be a colledtion of fimple maxims of 
juftice, applicable to the objcdls of a primaeval and original 
people. In pradlice, however, the judges feem to have 
been uniformly influenced by the rites and culloms of tlicir 
Part II. D d d fuperflition. 
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fuperiTlIon, thou-li their contiiict niiifl have been con- 
truiilc j b)' iuccciure conquerors. 


Un'nrR the hlnpul empire the principle? of the Malio- 
mcclr.n !au', taken ficin i*? rclr.ticn to the Koran, have 
been explained by rite iccls into which the lawyers were 
(livivlcff. Mr. Hamilton, in his traOation of the Ilcdviva, 
ini'oinv- u?, that the .Muffulman, conquerors of India 
cBablilhcd, with their religion and form of government, 
rule? of practice for their courts of juflicc ; that though 
they in genend made the Koran their rule of judgment 
in tliC conquered countries, yet that they allowed the 
Hindo's?, iti fpiritual matters, where they ah>nc were par- 
ties to apperd. to their own Pundits. The Hindoos tlui? 
enjoyed, an indulgence with regard to their ancient 
court:- cxcc;U in cafe? lefpc cling property, in which 
a Mrd'n meda.n was a party. Here the dccifion always 
r.;'oc:edcd iitvon the Mabomedan law. This Infl circutn- 

* A 

llr.ncc niav, perhaps, be confulcred as the fourcc of tlic 
]vcvr.iling corruption of the Mahomedan law courts, in 
V. hich ib.e (Icctfion was generally tire rcfult of a baripun 
b.-tween tlic Magifuatc an<l the party who could p/sv Uic 
l.x;b.ctl bribe. Thefe ahufc', howc\cr, <lid not alter the 
ipidt rf t;,c law, which, in its oflcnfiblc opemtion, c<n\- 
titu!’. I tube invatiabhr. In crirninr.l cafe., the Mahomedan 
m’.Ionc ricH ltd ; and, tv- hr? nlicady Iwcn hinted, in 
f;db f-f rto'v jtv ” here r»ne oftb.c pat tie? w."s a Miifruhn.ut, 
h. ct, could b;t ur.t !e to the I lindoti lav.;"! 

;■ i: r of [lutlcliad no rey.ub.r courts of julh'-e) 


* •* 5 

* 

f {: 
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in .cafes where the Mahomedan law- had made no provifion, SEC 
or in which a Mahomedan had no interelt. 

. In Hindooftan feveral events occurred which materially 
afFedled the progrefs of the judicial power. When the Mo- 
guls entered upon their conqueft, as well as after they had - 
laid the foundations of their empire, they were animated 
with'the ftronge'ft zeal for the propagation of their religion; 
and, among other advantages which they expedled to de- 
rive from its becoming fhe eftabli'fhed faith, in their new 
empire, were the introdudlion of laws, and of law courts, 
which were to be looked up to as perfedt, becaufe they 
were believed to be facred. ' The nature and extent of the 
conqueft, however, required that the militaiy eftablifti- 
ment ftiould be large and permanent ; and that the Em- 
peror himfelf, as fovereign, ftiould delegate, in the pro- 
vinces, his judicial as well as his military powers. Hence 
the -reafon why that part of the law . which regarded re- 
venue, came to be placed under a particular officer (the 
Duan) who was-made independent of the Governor of the 
province, remitted tlie produce of the revenues to the feat 
of the fovereignty, and was amenable only to the Emperor 
or to his vizier. And hence, too, the reafon why the Go- 
vernors of the provinces endeavoured to corrupt the civil 
and criminal courts ; becaufe this was the heft method of 
being, independent of the Duan, and a produffive means 
of enriching themfelves, during the uncertain period of their 
government. It could not, however, from the magnitude 
of the conqueft, but happen, that fome of the ancient 
Pajr-T IL D d d 2 . ' Chiefs 
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CHAP- 1. 
^ 


— And dur- 
ing the pe- 
riod from the 
fall of the 
IMogul em- 
pire to the 
eftablifljmer.t 
of the Britifli 
power in In- 
elia. 


Chiefs wouid be allowed to continue in their fovereignties, 
though they were now to be fubjedled to a fpecies of feu- 
dal dependence, and payment of' a quit-rent to a new 
mafter. No more of the Mahomedan inftitutions were in- 
troduced into thefe diftrids, than was fufficient to enable 
the Rajahs to raife that quantity of revenue which, in the 
firft place, could afford the tribute to be paid to the Mo- 
gul; and, in the next place, enable tliem to fupport their 
own authority. Hence the ancient Hindooyee civil .and 
criminal inftitutions remained in thefe diftrids, though 
modified by an intermixture of Mahomedan • law, and by 
fuch events as gave rife to new decifipns upon the Ipirit of 
that jurifprudence. One of the circumftances,. which, en- 
creafed the degree in. which ^ the Mahomedan inftitutions 
prevailed, was the relation which,, in all conquered coun- 
tries, muft fubfift between police and revenue : the exercife 
of the one being conftantly required to. enfure the payment 
of the other. 

Such, in general, feems to have been the fituation of the 
Judicial Power during the vigor of the Mogul Govern- 
ment. The ufurpers, who contributed to the fall of this- 
empire, were either its officers, or Mahomedan foldiers of 
fortune; and' as they had no idea of any other government 
but of one refembling the monarchy which they had over- 
turned, they, of courfe, imitated it in their political 
arrangements. Like the Mogul, they had. their Diians 
depending on them ; and like him they made police fub- 

fervient to the revenue laws ; under them, as under the- 
. 3 Mogul, 
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Mogul, civil and criminal courts were ufed, as inftruments SECT. il. 
for confirming the power of the new Sovereign, or for giv- 
ing authority to the officers, to whom he entrufted the 
different portions of hi& territory. 

Such of the Rajahs as became Feudatories of thefe ufur- 
pers, continued the degree of Mahomedan Jurifprudence, 
which'has already been fhewn to have been introduced intof 
their governments ; while thofe of them, who became' 
abfolutely independent, continued nearly the fame degree of 
it, as the moft effedlual means which they could employ, to* 
obtain refources for fupporting their fovereignty. 


In this fituation, Great Britain found the judicial power^ Progrefsof' 
in the provinces which fell to it, not as an abfolute con- 
queft, but under treaties authorifing the Eaft-India Company- 
to affume the rank of officers of the Mogul, or of allies, and. 
partakers of power with native Princes' and States. 


The events which attended our conquefts and the efl'abliih- 
ment of our power, were of that kind, which prevented the 
Company’s Officers and Governors from even thinking of 
innovations on the judicial power. It was time only, and' 
the circumftances which neceffarily occurred between con- 
querors directed by merchants, influenced chiefly by com- 
mercial ideas, that pointed out the expediency of intro- 
ducing the laws of England, as a better means of 'regulating 
the judicial power, than the Mahomedan laws feemed* tn 
afford. Several circumftances contributed to favor this inno- 
Part U.. - ' vation;. 
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tories ; 
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vation. Formerly, the Company’s agents were ’dependents 
on the country powers, and obl’ged to purchafe decifions in 
their law courts at a high price ; now, they were mafters, 
and could diredl thefc law courts in the manner of the chiefs 
from whom they had wrefted the -authority. Hence, one 
great fource of .the oppreflions of which 'the natives com- 
plained, as well as of the vindication which the fervants' of 
the Company offered of their condudt, by faying, that it 
was agreeable to the eftablifhed judicial procedure in the 
provinces. 

Anterior to the conqueft, ■ we have already feen, that 
Government had vefted the Company with the powers of 
cxercifing civil, criminal, and martial law, in the feats of 
their trade ; that Mayor’s Courts had been eredled at their 
different Prefidcncies ; and that to thefe, they reforted, both 
in fuch cafes as occui'red between their own dependents, and 
in cafes where the nature of the fuit enabled them to bring 
the natives into court. It was, therefore, an obvious expe- 
dient with the Company, to extend this kind of judicial 
power over the provinces which had fallen to their arms.. 
If the Hindoos had detefted and execrated the Mogul 
jufifprudence, ftill they had- been inured to it ; and if the 
Mahomedans had reludlantly admitted the Englifh to par- 
ticipate in the fovereignty, ftill they had confidered the fhare 
of it which tliey retained, as entitling them to preferve the 
law courts, that had originally marked their government, 
and to which they had been habituated to appeal. Such 
circumftances made the inha):)itants in general relu<51:ant to' 

admit 
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admit the change, and more difpofed to value an evil which sect.il 
they knew, than to augur good of one which they could 
not comprehend. The Eriglifli, befides, by affuming the 
charader of officers of the Mogul, and fupporters of the 
Nabobs, in whofe names they adminiftered juftice, in the 
very attempt to alter the characters of the judicial power, 
were obvioufly counteracting the prejudices of their depen- 
dents and new fubjeCls. We can, therefore, eafily account 
for the flow degrees and difficulty with which their new 
judicial proceedings advanced ; and why an intermixture of 
Mahomedan and Englifh laws has been adopted in our 
Afiatic provinces. 

a 

When the Supreme Court of Judicature was introduced. —After the 

* < 9 SuDrcmc 

it was found calculated for the purpofes of correcting defeCts Court of Ju- 
in the praClice of the Mayor’s Courts (already known in the eftabiimed.^* 
provinces), and of deciding all cafes between Britifh fub- 
jeCts, or thofe comprehended under that defcription of in- 
habitants. In thofe cafes, however, in which the natives 
were parties, neither its procedure nor its decifions met 
their prejudices or their notions of law. Hence the 
origin of the regulations which were introduced in the law 
courts for the natives ; and hence the changes on this fub- 
jedf, from one fyftem to another, during the laft thirty years. 

In- 1772, Fouzdary Courts*, for the trial of criminals, J'ow-’-dary 
. Li ~ cc courts for- 

were mmtuted in the feats of the collectors in the different criminaicafes 

> ' • revived. 

provinces, 

* “ Fouzdar, the Chief Magiftrate of a large diftriift,- ivho has charge of the police, 
and takes cognizance of all criminal matters ; allb a Commander of the foldiers. 

5 ' Sometimes 
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^C‘i-IA?. provinces, wbo were clirc61;ed to fuperintend tlie proceeding^ 

of the officers of ihefe law courts ; and ordered to fee that ' 
the lieccffary witneffes were fummoned and examined ; and^ 
in fine, to take care that the decifions were fair and im- 
partial. 

^-NiKamut That this plan might gradually ripen into a more perfeft 

o* * r * •*i**r'T*n* n 

tiHcd. ' practice, a liipenor court or criminal jurildicrion was efta- 
blilhed, under the denomination of Ni%amut Adawlet^, for 
rcvifing the proceedings of the provincial ^criminal courts ; 
while a hmilar controul over this court was lodged in the 
chief and council of Moorflicdabad, as has already been 
fpecified, to have beenvefted in the colle6i:ors, over the 
provincial courts. This lafi: meafure was foon found to be 
inadequate, and was aboliflied. The Nizamut Adawlut, 
of confequence, was removed to Calcutta, and placed under 
the immediate charge of a Darogha§, fubjeft to the controul 
of the Prefident and the Council, who, by this innovation, 
were enabled to revife the fentences of all thC criminal courts 
in capital cafes. 

Sometimes it is one who rccciyes the lents from the Zemindars, and accounts with 
the Government for them. The diftrlft of lands under his jurifdidion, is called 
ChucTcla.” Indian VocABULAKY. 

•{•’“Nizamut, the office of a Nazim; that is, the firft officer of a province, in 
whofe hands the executive power io lodged, ufually lliled the Nabob. 

“ Adawlet, a Court of Judicature for the trial of caufes refpeftlng property. 

Indian Vocabulary. 


§ “ Darogha, a fuperintendant,’' ' 


Mr. Gladwin, 
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Tins: arranecmcnl:, with a few alterations'^ continued SECT. II. 
till-; 1775,' when the Nizainut Adawkit was again efta- 
bliflied at Moorfliedabad, under the fuperintendence of made in the 

; ' ^ ^ ^ ^ conltitution 

the Naib Nazim"-, by whom Fouzdars were appointed in the of the Ni a- 
feverah diflriihs for apprehending and bringing 'to trial all ‘hl”,ini775-. 
offenders againfl: the public peace. 

This fyftem was' adhered to till 1781, when the —in 1781— 
eftablirnments of Fouzdars and Tannadarst were abolillied, 
and in lieu of them, the civil judges, being Company’s 
covenanted fervants, were invefted with power, as 
magiftrates, of apprehending, dekoits §, and perfons charged 
with the commilTion of wrongs or crimes, or a6ls of vio- 
lence, within their refpeflivc jurifdidlions, and of fending 
them for trial to the ncareft Fouzdary Court, remaining upon 
its ancient cftabliflimcnt. To enable Government to watch 
oyer tills mode of adminiftering jufticc, there was feRablifh- 
ed, under the controul of the Governor-general, afeparate - 
branch of this department, at the Prefidcncy, to receive 
monthly, returns of the fentcnces pafled in the Fouzdaiy 
courts, with a Remernbrancer, whofe duty it was to a6t as 
affiftant to the Governor.rgeneral in.difcharging this impor- 
tant truft. • , 

* . ■ ' ? ■ • - - 
. * Naib Naz.im, Deputy Nazim. . 

f “ Taunadar, a Commander of a fmall -fort.” 

§ “ Dccoyt, a 'Robber. 

PartII.,'-. : ■ . . ■ .Eee 
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lT. \vas-foon, llo^vevel•, found, that this, pkn; was infuffi- 
dent for thg purpofes intended by it. The authority ofthc- . 
Englifh magiftrate was, on many occafions,. evaded' by the: 
Zemindars, and principal land- holders.. This obliged thefe^ 
magiftrates to deliver over the perfons, dlarged with breaches, 
of the peace, to* the Darogah of' the Fousdary court, 
where,, for petty crimes, they often remained in prifon for 
years, and where, to obtain • relief, they were under the- 
neceffity of uhng every means to evade juffice, and to efcape,' 
from punifhment.. 

To remedy this evil, .in 178 7-, the magiftrates- werci- 
veiled with authority, to hear and decide on petty cafes of 
afiray, fuch as giving abulive na.mes,' and the like; and to. 
inflidl corporal punifliments ; or impofe lines on the 
offenders. To render the authority .of thefe magiftrates 
more complete, they were made coUedlors of the revenues 
in their refpedlive diRridls. ' , , ' , 

/ 

It was foon- found,, from.- the reports, of thefe colledlors 
to the Governor-general and Council, that even this im- 
provement was infufficient, and that courts of circuit were' 
required to infure a more prompt and impartial • adminifr 
tration of criminal law. In the firll place, the Governor- 
general refumed the fupcrintendence of the adminiftration, 
of criminal juRicc; removed the Niaamut Adawlut, ■ or 
chief criminal court,, from Moordiedabad to Calcutta,, 
diredling that k Blonld confift of the Governor-general and 
Members of. the Supremc'Council, alTillcdby the Cauzy uf 
5 Cozaat- 
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Cozaat, or head Caiizy* of the provinces, and two Muf- sect, it 
ticsf ; That it Hiould meet once a week, or oftener, as 
■buhnefs lliould require ; and exercife all the powers lately 
vefted in the Naib Nazim, as fuperintendent of the Niza- 
mut Adawlut ; That it fhould leave the declaration of the 
law, as applicable to tlie ciroumftances of the cafe, to the 
Cauzy ulOozaat and the Mufties That it fliould have a 
Regifterj, or an officer to direfl the executive bufmefs of the 
Court, who, with the lawy^crs, were to take the oaths,, 
that they would ■ decide with impartiality andjuftice. The 
decifions of this court were to be regulated by the Alaho- ■ 
medanlaw, according to the do^lrine of Yiizef and Mohum- 
mud. Perhan copies -of the proceedings in all criminal cafes, 
tried by the courts' of circuit^ were to be referred to this 
court for decifion. When it pafiTed final lentence, -a copy of 
this fentence, with a figned warrant, certifying the manner 
in which it was to be executed, was fentto the fudges of the 
•court of circuit, that they might fee it put into execution. 

In the next place, courts of circuit were inftituted for the 
trial of criminal cafes, three for theprmdnce of Bengal, and 
one for Bahar, viz. courts at Calcutta, Moorfhedabad, Dacca, 
and Patna. Each court of circuit -was to be fuperintended by 
'two- covenanted fervants of the Company, affifted by a Cauzi 
and Mufti. The judges were to take the oath, that they 

Cauzy or Kazzi, -a Mahomedan Judge.’* 

f Mufty, a “High'- Prieft, It fignifics properly an Interpreter of the Law*. 

He is under the Cauzy,” 
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would decide v\ ith integrity and impartialit}’’, • and ’were to 

have a Regifter who fhould take the fame oath. The Cauzies 

*• * 

and Mufties were to be in, the nomination of the Governor- 
general in Council, to take the moft folemn oath, before the 
Nizamut Adawlut,and to repeat the fame, every fix months, in 
the circuit court, viz. on the ift of January, and ift of July. 
Thefe circuit courts were to be held twice in their refpective 
divifions each year, fetting out on the ift of March and ift of 
Odfober; and, on their return to Moorfhedabad, Dacca, and 
Patna, to proceed to try all -per-fons. committed by the Ma- 
giftrates of thefe cities. In the charge again ft the prifoner, 
his confeftion was to betaken with caution. The Cauzy and 
Mufti were to explain tlie futwah or law, as applicable to 
the circumftances of the cafe, and to atteft jheir opinions 
with their feals and fignatuVes. The judges were to pafs 
fentence, in the terms of the futwah; and to iffue their war- 
rant to the magiftrate, for the fame to be carried into exe- 
cution, without delay, except in cafes where death or per- 
petual imprifonment were to be inflidted ; which, if the 
judges fliould fee caufe to difaippove, either on the ground 
of the trial, or of the futwah, the whole was to be reported 
to the Nizamut Adawlut ; the final JTentence of which, was 
to be awaited for, before the futwah could be carried into 
effect. The dodtrine of Yuzef and Mohummud, in refpedt 
to trials for murder, was to be the general rule, for the 
officers of the court ; and the dodtrine of Aboo Huneefah, 
which referred to the inftrument with which the crime 
w'-as committed, and not to the intention,, was to be no 
longer in force. The relations, in future, were to be de- 
barred 
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•barred from pardoning the oflcndcr. The judges ^vcrc to SECT, i. ^ 
.report to the Ni'/.amiit Adav.'lut every inilancc in w'^dch the 
Cauzics or Mnftics h:ui been guilty of mifconducl in thedif- 
■cliargc of .their duty. The judges were to vifit the goals, 
and to fee that the treatment which the prifoners received 
was proper, and to Report to the Nizamut Adawlut the in- 
flances of mifcondu6t in magihrates ; they .were alfo to re- 
port to it, fnch propofitions as might appear to them 
calculated for the better regulation of the trials of prifo- 
ners, and for the improvement of the police of the countiy. 

■In cafes where they ihould be of different opinions on thefe 
fubjc(51s, the fenior judge was to have the caRing vote. 

In the Inft place, the Collectors in the different diflricls, 

i . courts of 

were to be conflituted magiflratcs within the limits of their masiftracyj 
collcClorflnp. The fubflancc of the regulations laid dov/n for 
their conduCl was, ns follows: the jurifdiclion of the ina- 
■giftrate %Yas to extend over all places within tire limits of his 
colledorfliip, excepting thofc fituated within the limits of 
the cities of Moorflicdabad, Fatna, Dacca, and Calcutta ; the 
three firfl of which were to be allowed diflinCl jurifdiClions, 
ihe.Iafl was to be fubjcCl to the fupreme court. The magif- 
tratc was to take an oath, that he would aCl with impartiality 
and integrity. His duties were to be, to apprehend mur- 
derers, robbers, thieves, houfebreakers, and to commit them 
to take their trial before the court of circuit : He was to 
iffuc his warrant for apprehending perfons charged with 
thefe crimes, upon information being made to him, on oath 
and after examining the party, either to difeharge him, or 

Part II. to 
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CIJAP. lifts of prifoncrs, coiiftiiecl under fentcncc ; of pcrfons on whom 
fcntence had been pafted in the court of circuit ; and of pcrfons 
tried and their caufes referred to the Nizamut Adawlut"-. 


Exiftingdc- It appears from this hiftoiy of the judicial power in the 
[udicilii center of the Britifli provinces - (and allowing for the differ- 
cnce of fituation and circumftanccs of our fettlements on 

Bunaj India, • o i r i r • 

the Coromandel coaft, the fame obicrvation- may be made 
on judicial procedure in them) that the experiments 
which had hitherto been made, did not produce the be- 
neficial effedls which were intended by them; and the' rea- 
fons are obvious. 


— Arifmg 
fiom the con* 
ftitution of 
the couUs 
of juftlce, 


In the firft place, the law of the country, as cxifting' 
during the period of the Mogul power, was mixed in its 
fourccs, and rendered obfeure by the interpretation of 
the lawyers. Though the Mahomedan jurifprudcnce was 
appealed to in the law courts which the Moguls infti- 
tuted, yet it was neceftary, from the nature of the cafes 
on which they decided, (to wit; the rights of the- land- 
holders, many of whom were Hindoos, and tlic quantum of 
revenue' to be paid in the progreflion from the Peon to the 
.Farmer and to the Zemindar) to give fome attention to 
the original tenures by which fubjefrs were allowed to hold 
their property, as well as to the circumftanccs attending 
the new duties which were impofed upon them. This creat- 
ed an intermixture of Plindovee ufages, and of Mahomedan 


* See Regulations for the Admlnlftration of jufticc in tlie Fouzd.try, or Criminal 
Courts. Calcutta, 1791. Page i8, 21. 

6 ' 
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^urifdiclion : many, too, of tlic Rajahs of an inferior order sect. li. 
were allowed to retain the ufages in their dillcrcnt diflridts ; of 
confcqucncc their ancient pradlice remained in force, while 
they cojdcd fevcral of the forms of theMahomedan law courts, 
particularly for the purpofes of police, and for levying the 
duties which they paid as quit-rents. 


In the next place, after the fall of the empire, the di- 
flin6lion between the Duan’s courts and the Nabob’s, was 
by no means preferved. The ncccflitics of the new forercign 
(to fay nothing of the rapacity of a low adventurer exercifing 
power) led to great irregularity in jurifdidlion of every 
kind; fo that v hen Great-Britain came to be in pofiefiion 
of the provinces, it found the law courts of the natives 
highly corrupted, and the principles to which they appealed 
fo involved in commentaries, as to be fcarccly intelligible, 
'particularly to foreigners. Of this we have a ftriking proof 
in the reports lately made rcfpc£ting the flate of law courts 
in Bengal, where it has taken not Icfs than thirty years to 
decide on the queftion, whether, in trials for murder, the 
do61:rinc ofYuzef and Mohumniud, who made the inten- 
tion the criterion of guilt, or whether the dodtrine of Aboo 
Huncefah, who made the manner or iriRruments witli 
which the crime was committed, the rule for determining 
the puniflimcnt, was the do6crinc in the futwah or law ? 


— From tlic 
obfeurity la 
«'hich the 
principles of 
the law courts 
have been 
involved. 


In the third place, there exifted an original defect in the in- 
ftitution of law courts in Hindooftan, which, in itfclf, muft 
Part II. ' F f f have 
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have rendered them unequal to the purpofes for which they 
were intended, and open to great corruption, viz. That the 
civil and criminal laws were intermixed, and that the re- 
venue laws and ufages for police were blended with both, 
and with each 'other. Wherever this has taken place the 
rights of property arc undefined, crimes may cfcapc punifh- 
ment, and breaches of the peace may become frequent. It 
is owing to the defined limits between the civil and the 
criminal laws of England, that they fo nearly approach 
to the perfeflion of the law of Nature ; and it is owing 
to the revenue laws being diftindl from both, and the 
police fubordinatc to the whole, that the liberties and 
fafety of the fubjedl are fo exadlly afccrlaincd and generally 
underftood. 


■ — From tlic 
nttempts to 
engraft the 
Englifliju- 
rlfpvu deuce 
on that of 
Hindooftan. 


In the lad place, the experiments which have been madc^ 
to engraft the laws and pradlice in England upon the ju- 
rifdidlions' in India have proved to uS, that the mod laud- 
able efforts Avhich we have been able to imake dill have not 
anfwcred the beneficial ends; they were intended to pro- 
duce, though the Supreme Court of Judicature has been 
found adequate to all the purpofes of protedling Britidi 
fubjeds, or thofe of the inhabitants who are included 
in that defeription : hence the driftings from fouzdary 
courts, in different didrids, under collectors who were 
Company’s covenanted fefvants, and the edablidiment of 
theNizamut Adawlutat Moorfhedabad, under the controul 
of the Chief and Council of that city : hence the removal of 

it 
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it to Calcutta, under the charge of a Darogah, fubjc6l to 
the controul of the Prefident and Council ; hence its being 
again eftabliflied at Moorlh,edabad, under the fuperinten- 
dence of the Naib Nazim, by whom Fouzdars were ap- 
pointed in the feveral diftridls ; and hence the adminiftra- 
tion of it being again brought under the controul of the 
Governor-general, and the eRablilhment of colledtors as 
magiftrates within their refpedtive diftridls : hence the recent 
regulations which have fixed theNizamutAdawlut at Calcut- 
ta, under the Governor-general and Council, &c. and hence 
the inftitution of judges of circuit and magiftrates of diftridls.* 
All thus has been experiment, not yet fufficiently full to 
allow of nny other opinion, but that we' muft go on gra- 
dually to improve on the courts of juftice known in that 
countr}’-, till time and habits ftiall give them fuch degree of 
y)erfe6tion, as the prejudices ' and manners of the people 
will admit. Though the attempt to do more might be 
perfedlly agreeable to the liberality of the Britith nation, ' it 
would only tend to diminijfh, inftead of fpftering the alle- 
giance and attachments of the natives^ looking up for our 
protedlion. 

Two .obvious ■ meafures feem to prefent themfelves in 
forming plans for improving the judicial power in our 
Afiatic provinces ; firft, that the Engliih law fliould be 
continued as the rule of condudl for Britifti fubjedls, or 
for thofe who have been included in that defeription ; next, 
that the diftinfl objedls of law, viz. property, life, reve- 
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’ ^CHAP l.^ nue, and the prefervation of the public peace or police' 
fliould dii*e6l in an arrangement of the native law courts. 
The abufes in the law courts of the country might thus 
gradually be done away, viz. the intermixture of civil and 
criminal cafes, with cafes refpefling revenue, and the pre- 
fervation of police. In police the magillrate has to prevent 
or dete6l irregularities or crimes, the judges of the pre- 
ceding defcriptions try and punilh them. 

General SUPPOSING thefe meafures admitted, we may, on the bafis 

them, fuggeft fome general' propofitions, calculated to 
eftablifh, firfl, the judicial power, as it is intended to 
prote£l the fubjedls of Great Britain in India, and fuch 
of the inhabitants as have been brought under that def-* 
cription ; and next, propolitions which it may be expe- 
dient to adopt for preferving to the natives the gradations 
and forms of their own law courts, in the manner they 
have been new modelling by the humane and equitable 
jurifprudence- of Great Britain. In- bringing forward bodi 
of thefe kinds of propofitions," we mu ft keep in view 
the diftindt objedls of law courts, viz. property^ life^ and re- 
•venue ; and conclude, by treating of police, as diftinguifhed 
in its nature from law, though the only means of ren- 
' ^ dering law courts ufeful and refpedled, and the govern- 
ment which eftabliflies them, the fource of protedfion to 
the natives of India. 


Upon 
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Upon thcfc principles of arrangement, the following pro- ^sect. ii. 
pofitipns are fubmitted on the fubjc6t of the law courts in- propofitiona 
tended to pr 6 te 61 the property and lives of the inhabitants autiwltjf of^ 
of our Indian ijrovinces ; tliat is, of thofe wlio have been the judicial 

^ ^ . power. 

comprehended in the general defeription of Britifli lubjedls. 


■ FmsT. It is propofed, to continue the Supreme Court of 
Judicature ; but, b}’’ degrees, more clearly to define the li- 
mits of its proceedings, when a 61 :ing in its civil and cri- 
minal capacities ; and when ailing in aid of the Governors 
and Councils judging of matters of revenue. That, as 
at prefent, all Britifli fu])je(Sts, whether Armenians or 
French, (the fubjc 61 ;s of France, by the treaty concluded at 
Vcrfaillcs in 1787, were included in that defeription) fliould 
be under its protection. 


Supreme 
Court of Ju» 
dicature to 
be continued, 
but the li- 
mits of its 
civil, crimi- 
nal, nnd re- 
venue jurif- 
didtion, to be 
diftinfily af- 
certained. 


Second. It is propofed to continue the fubordinate courts Subordinate 
of juflicc, which, at prefent, exifb in the Britifli fettlements, the powerof 
for trying lefTcr cafes by the Englifh law ; and that, from thefe 
courts, appeals may be made to the fupreme court, in matters 
of property, as in England ; but not in cafes where parties 
have been found guilty of petty larcenies, in the manner to 
be hereafter fpecified. 


Third. It is propofed, that the Supreme Court of Jui;- Couns 
cature, fhould be more fully veiled with the powers cf affng 
as a Court of Admiralty ; or the Governor- general, cf ap- - 
pointing Admiralty Courts, 'upon the fame pr.'acfries with 
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thofc in England, and in the manner to' be hereafter pointed 
out. ' ' ‘ . 

The natural fituation of the Britifh provinces prefents 
us with an extent of fea coaft, as well as of navigable rivers, 
and the commerce with thefc provinces, whether European 
or internal, requires a Court of Adiniraty : it might be 
proper therefore to eftablilh one to take cognizance of all 
cafes at each of the Prefidencies. The objects of thefe courts , 
ought to be defined, viz. to judge and try cafes of murder, 
piracy, felony, crimes, trefpafles, and mifdemeanors com- 
mitted on the feas, within the Company’s limits between 
the Streights of Magellan and the Cape of Good Hope: 
and alfo, to try all pleas of contra6ls, debts, exchanges of 
policies of infurance, accounts, charter-party, agreements, 
loading of fhips, contfadls relative to freights or Ihips hired, 
tranfport money, maritime ufury, or bottomry ; and, in 
general, all trefpafies, injuries, complaints, demands, and 
matters, whether civil br maritime, between merchants, 
owners, or proprietors' 'of Ihips employed within the Com- 
pany’s limits, or done on public rivers, in ports, or harbours, 
belonging to their territories ; and, in general, to fubjebt 
the parties to the fame fines and punilhments, as in 
England. - ■' 

Fourth. It is propofed, that the Supreme Court of. 
Judicature fhould be Itationary at Calcutta ; and that it 
Ihould confift of a Chief Judge and four puifne Judges ; 
the whole to be in the appointment of His Majefty, with 
5 adequate 
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adequate falaries ; to take an oath, &c. as fpecified in the 
A6t of the thirteenth of the King and fubfequent A6ls, 
eftabliihing their jurifdiclion ; and to be liable, upon 
charges exhibited before the Governor and Council of their 
having adled with partiality or corruption, to be fent 
home for trial, before the Committee of Parliament infhi- 
tuted for the trial of Indian delinquents. 

Fifth. It maybe expedient, that the line of proceedings 
in the Supreme Court, acting either in its civil or criminal 
capacity, be declared to be as in England, wlien the parties 
are Britilli fubjedls ; but to vary, when one of the parties is 
a native, or when both parties are natives and appeal to it. 
In the former cafe, the laws of England ought to be the 
rule of judgment, but the court to be obliged to call in a 
certain number of the judges of the native courts, to inter- 
pret the procedure to the natives, with the reafons of the 
decifion. In the latter cafe, after the trial has proceeded 
upon the fame forms, it may be left with them to accept or 
not, of the protciStion of the Britifli laws ; if one or both 
of the parties fliould decline this protedlion, then the court 
ought to be veiled -.with the power of pledging itfelf pub- 
licly, that, in fo far as tire cafe will admit, the parties, as 
they have appealed to the general jufticc of the Supreme 
Court, fhould have a decifion agreeable to their own laws, 
as interpreted by their own judges, who fliall be pre- 
fent to declare what their decifion would have been; but 
that it fhould be pronounced by the court itfelf, to. imprefs. 
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, chap, parties of this defcription with proper ideas of the autho- 
rity as well as of the purity of the Court, 

In the fupreme court there ihould be, as at prefent, an 
Advocate-general of the Company, whofe province it is to 
aft for the Company’s interefts, whether the court is fitting 
as a civil or criminal court, or affifting as a court of re- 
venue, or judging in cafes that come under the gene- 
ral defcription of treafon or of mifdemeanor, in which 
the Public may be interefted. It ought, however, to be 
underftood, that this officer fhould have' no power to in- 
ftitute a fuit, unlefs he fhould previoufly have received a 
warrant for this effeft, under the hand and feal of the Go- 
vernor-general, or, -in his abfence, of the fenior member of 
council, afting as Govern or- general ; and that the appli- 
cation for fuch warrants, with the reafons for granting 
themj be always recorded as part of the public tranf- 
aftions. 

Parties who SixTH. It is pi'opofed, that, as at prefent, all cafes be- 

mayfeek _ tween Britiffi fubiefts, or others who have been admitted 

judgment in “ 

the fupreme under that defcription, or of natives appealing, in the firft 
inftance to the proteftion of the Britifti laws, Ihould be 
triable only in the fupreme court. It being however un- 
derftood, that if the natives, being parties, Ihould have 
iirft appealed to the courts in which their owm laws are 
conlidered in whole, or in part, to be the rule of judgment, 
then they muft abide by the decifions of thofe native 
courts. 


Seventh. 
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Seventh. It is propofed, to eftablifh with more exten- 
jfive jurifdidtion, than it at prefent fcems to poffefs, a Court 
of Requefts ; that is, a court for tiying lefier cafes of a civil 
kind, and with the power to a6l for the relief of infolvent 
debtors. As a court • of requefts, it may retain its 
prefent conftitution ; but, as it frequently happens, 
'that debtors, for petty fums, have been confined to prifon 
Tor a long time, by tlie decree of this court; and as 
the nature of the climate renders fnch confinement 
almofi; equivalent to a condemnation ' to death, it might be 
-proper that 'the fupremc - court fhould, annually, in the 
-month of January, require an alphabetical lift of the pri- 
foners for debt, from the preceding July, with- the names 
of the profecutors who have detained them in prifon ; 
that the gaoler of the different prifons ftiould take an 
oath, that the lifts of the prifoners are corre6f ; that the 
debtors ftiould have the privilege of • making application 
to' the court for being delivered from prifon,- and, in their 
petition to this effe6l, fpecify their readinefs to make oath, 
as -to the amount of their real, or -perfonal property in 
India, Great Britain, Ireland, or elfewhere ; a fchedule of 
■ which -ftiould be delivered to the fupreme court, a certain 
- number of days previous to the 7th of January, to be pub- 
liftied in the Gazette]* or authorized • paper at the feat of 
Government, that all the creditors of the prifoner may have 
due notice of the application, and may make objedtions,- if 
any they have that are reafonable or lawful, againft the' 
liberation of the faid debtor, and that thefe objedlions fhould 
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be judged of by the eourt; that the court 'Ihould then ctder 
a conveyance of the eftates or efFe6Is-of the prifoner, as 
veiled in their prothonotary, to be divided and paid to the 
creditor or creditors of the prifoner. It fliould be underftood 
that the. creditors may inftitute any olzgedliom of a -valid 
or legal nature againft' fach dividends before the fapreme" 
court, who fhould have power to delay the fale of the effedls 
or the eftates, or to new arrange' tlie. dividends, in the man- 
ner that may appear to. them to be juft and legal. It is- 
alfo to be underftood, that the debtors fo petitioning, if 
they (bould be intitled to. any copyhold or cuftomary, eftate- 
in Great Britain, Ireland,, or elfewhere, do affign over their 
rights thereto^ to the prothonotary of the court, to the full 
amount of their debt ; fuch affignment, however, oughtrnot 
to preclude the payment of any mortgages that may already 
have been legally made upon the faid eftates. And as it 
may frequently happen, that the gaolers, or officers of 
court may be liable to corruption, either by receiving 
bribes from the debtors or the creditors, - it will be neceflary 
to fix the fee due to; them,, at a fpecified moderate fura,. 
to be paid by order of the court, before the dividend fhould 
take place;, the- fee of the gaoler not to exceed one rupee,, 
and that of the other officers in proportion ;. and that upon- 
Breach of truft, or upon extortion, of any defeription, either- 
from the debtor or the creditor, they be made liable to the pe-. 

. nalties for perjury, and to fuch fines as the fupreme court may 
, think . it neceffary^ to levy for preventing fuch offences- 
"When an order of court fliall have djfcharged fuch' debtors,, 
any eftate or property .’vvliich may accrue to them within 
^ ■ three.- 
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three years after their difcharge, ought to be made liable 
for the amount of the debt; it being,, however, iinder- 
ftood, that no perfons, who may have any flrare in thefe 
eftates, fliall be liable to have their proportion afFe6ted 
by this demand. And as the diflreffing of fnch difcliarged 
debtors might have theeffedt of driving perfons, exercifing 
ufeful arts, out of the Britifli provinces into the provinces 
of the native Rates, or factories of the European powers, 
it ought to be eftablillied, that no fuit can be inftituted 
againft them, till after petition to the Supreme Court, 
and with proofs and reafons for prefenting it, it (hall 
appear that no fraud is intended. The . court upon being 
fatisfied on this point, may ilTue its warrant, authorizing 
tlie fuit to be commenced. 



. Haying thus pointed out the eftablifliment of the fupreme Eftabiifh- 
court of juftice, in fo far as it is intended to adl for the wTns^forthe 
protedtion of Britilh fubjedls, it will next be proper to j”a7of Gr^t 
detail the gradation of courts, where the law muft be Britain, 
mixed, by taking principles from the Mahomedan infli- _ 
tutions and forms, and improving on them (as much as 
the nature of the cafe will admit) by the intervention of 
the government of Great Britain and the application of its 
milder laws and pradlice. 

On this fubjedt, it is to be underftood, that the parties ' Natives 
are natives and not fuch as can, in any refpedt, be com- 
prehended within the' preceding defeription of Britifli fub- defined. 

Part II. G g g 2 jedts ; 
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OF THE BRITI SH' GO^V-ERNM ENT 

CHAP; I. je6ts; and that alHEuropeanS' refiding within the Britifli 
provinces (the French fubje 61 ;s only who by tlie treaty 
1787 are to be held as Britifli fubjedfs, excepted) flionld 
be confidered as natives, and fubje6t to the mixed jurifdic- 
tion of the courts of law, eftablifhed by the joint authority 
of Great Britain and of the native Princes its allies and 
dependents. 


The Maho* 
medatt law 
fubjeft to 
modifications 
by the Go- 
vernor-2;ene* 
ral and 
Council, to 
be the rule of 
conduft in 
the native 
fflourts,. 


First. It is propofed, that the Mahomedan law fhalU 
in general, be held to be the rule of condudl' for all the 
authorized native courts'; but fubjedf , to fuch modifi- 
cations and improvements as the Governor-general and 
Council may, upon the application of the native Judges and 
lawyers, think it expedient to adopt and' authorize ;■ fuch 
as the dodlrine of Yuzef and Mohumraud in all trials for 
murder ;• and the debarring the relations- of the- profecutor 
from pardoning the offender. Thefe- improvements-, how» 


evef, muft be introduced agreeably to- the preceding pidn oF; 
government, in the form of regulations, and be- matters:-^ 
of approbation or difallowance in England. - • ' 


TheNi'za- SECOND. It is propofed, that the Nizamut -Adawlufe 
Adawiut fhould be eftablifhed- at Calcutta;: - and, allowing for 
ary at the differences of circumftances, at the refidencies of - the- 
with itSTon- Governors and Councils in the fubordinate prefidencies:: 
powerT^"*^ that,, at Calcutta, iit fhould coiifift of the Governor-general 
and Members of the Supreme Council, affifted by the Cauzyr 
■ulCozaat, or. head Cauzy of the provinces^ and two Mufties :: , 
■ ' 'S* . • ' . ' that: 
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that it fliould be .veiled with all the powers held by the 
Naib Nazirriy or fupcrintendent of the Nizaraut Adawlut 
but that in the declaration of the law, as applicable to the 
circumftances of the cafe, the Cauzy ul Cozaat, and the 
Mufties, lhall pronounce agreeably fo former pradlice: 
that the court do meet once in every week, or as often 
as the Hate of bufinefs Iliall require; and that a regukr 
diary be kept of all its ' proceedings : that the Cauzy ul 
Cozaat and the Mufties, (after the Governor-general and 
Council.have taken the oaths) Ihould alfo take the riioft 
folemn oaths ' preferibed by their religion, to admin ifter- • 
jufticG. As perjury is, in- many cafes, an expiable crime by 
the Mahdmedan inftitutions, the oath fliould be of that 
kirid‘ which is held to be inexpiable, and the forms in taking 
it fliould'’ be repeated^ every- Tix months, publicly and in 
open court;, that the impreffions ■ from the obligation may 
not only' be made the molt ftrong that is poITible, upon the 
minds of ♦thefe judges themfelves, but in the opinion of 
fpedlators. The oath, on entering on the office to be as fol- 
lows : “ I Cauzy (or Mufty) of the court of circuit 

for the divilion of folemnly fwear, that I' will 

truly and faithfully perform the duties of Cauzy (or Mufty), 
of this court, according to the bell of my knowledge and 
ability ; and that I will not receive, • direftly or indireftly,. 
any prefeht or nuzzer, either in money or in effedl's . of any:, 
kind, -from any party in any fuit or profecution, or from any 
pevfon whomfoever, on account of any fuit or profecution^ 
to be inllituted, or which may be depeiiding,.. or has been.. 

. Pas.x IL. ‘ decided 

0 ' / . 
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CHAP. I. ^ sledded in the court of circuit of which’ I 'am Cauzy 
(or Mufty) nor will I diredly or indiredly derive any 
profit from my office, except fuch as the orders of Govern- 
ment do or may authorize me to receive.” The oath at 
the expiration of every fix months to he as follows : , 
“I ' Cauzy (or Mufty) of the court of circuit 

for the divifion of folemnly fwear, that from 

the to the I have truly and faithfully 

executed the duties of Cauzy (or Mufty) of this court, 
according to the heft of my knowledge and ability; and 
• that I have not received, diredly or indiredlly, any prefent . 
or nuzzer, either in money or in effects of any kind, from ' 
any. party in any fuit or profecution, or from any perion 
whomfoever, on account of any fuit or profecution, which 
has been, or is to be inftituted, or is depending, or has ’ 
been decided in the court of circuit- of which I am Cauzy 
(or Mufty) nor have I diredlly or indiredly derived any 
profit from my office, except fuch as the orders of.Govern- ' 
ment have authorized me to receive.” 


To have a In Order to conduft the bufinefs of the court with effedl, 
affiftanroffi- neceffary to appoint a Regifter, with the official 

cer of court, appellation of Regifter to the court of Nizamut Adawlut; 

and that he take fimilar oaths of fidelity, and of integrity ; 
in :the difeharge of , his. duties with the Cauzy .ul Cozaat 
and the two Mufties. It will be expedient alfo to enadl, 
that the Cauzy ul Cozaat and the Mufties, be required to 
meet at the office of the Regifter three times in every week, 

' ■ - or 
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or oficncr, if the flatc of biifincfs fliall require it; and' that sect. ii. 
the Regifter fubmit to tlicni the Perhan copy of the pro- 
ceeding?, in all trial?, which may come by appeal, from 
the inferior'eourts, to be immediately fpccificd ; that, afrer 
confidcring the fame, they fliould give in writijjg, at the 
office of the Regifter, their opinion, whether the futwah 
or fcntencc of the law which has been appealed from, is 
confident with the evidence, and conformable to the Ma- 
homedan law, as modified and improved on, in the man- 
ner pointed out in the preceding propoCtion. 


After this progrefs has been gone through, it fliould be 
the duti’ of the Regifler to lay the rcfult before the Niza- 
niut Adawlut at their next meeting, that it may pro- 
nounce, or pafs a final decree upon the cafe ; the Regifler 
is then, within three days after paffing fuch degree, or fen- 
tence, (or earlier, if the date of bufincfs will allow) to 
tranfmit a copy, attefled with his official fignaturc, and ua- 
der the fcal of the Nizamut Adawlut, to the judges of tlie 
court of circuit, who arc forthwith to ifliic a warm nr to 
the magiflratc of the diflri(51, from which the cafe li.t? con'c, 
to fee that the fcntencc be carried into execution. TJ:c 


magiflratc is to be bound to return llic warrant ro t;:e c 'crt 


, of circuit, with an endorfement, attefled fjy inV o/la i. 
and fignaturc, verifying the manner in which ihc t'.n 
lias been executed, and the judges of circuit ::;c tc !^<i 
this cndorfcmcat, with the Wiirrnnr, to (l>c Ni;.; 
Adawlut 
Part IT 



itnut: 


Duties of thf 
Regiftcr. 
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It muil fr^uently, however ' happen," -in- the -diftri- 
bntion of juftice within the limits ' immediately under 
the jurifdi6tion of the'Nizamut AdawlUt, that cafes may 
he brought? before it ifi the -'firfl: inftance. In - this event, 
the ' Cauzy-ul‘ Cozaat’and the Mufties, affifted by the 
■Regifter,' ought to. be’’ empowered 'to': take the evidence, in 
prefence of one of the European members of the'Nizamut 
Adawlut, ' then to declare, 'Under their fignatures and feals, 
what ' the law is, as ’• applicable to the ' cafe, ^ and - to report 
the fame to the court,‘at'-'their -fir'll; ’meeting, fdr -'its* de- 
cifion. 


/ 


Jurifdic- Third. Tt is ;propofed, to ’explain more fully’tlie 

Capacities, in ' wliicii ' the Nizamut Adawlut may • adt; as a 
Adawlut, as civil and as 'a criminal court. When. a61rng.as 'a 'civil 
A cm couit. judging in matters of property, (the foie' fubje6l 

for the judgment of fuch a court) the Mahomedan’ law. un- 
der the preceding re fi;ri6rions, and pronounced^ on i in : the 
preceding rrianner, filould be the rule of conduct. Tt being, 
at the fame time, underftood, ' that the application of this 
law muft vary, if one of the parties fliould be a' native, 
and another included in the preceding deferip'rion’ of.BritijQi 
fubje6ts. In a cafe of this lad kind, it will become necelfary 
to advert to the manner, in which the property litigated is , 
claimed, by what we term' the plaintiff; and detained, by 
what we term the defendant. If it is land, or heredita- 
ments which have been conveyed by the ■ tenures ^ under- 
ftood in the Mahomedan law, then, that law muft be held 

- " as 
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as the rule of judgment-. The himc principle will aj^ply 
ti) obligations or bonds. If a Brililh fubjccR has acquired 
his ]h-opcrty by the dlablilhcd law of the countrvj then 
he can only rcfl his complaint or his defence iij)on 
that law. If; on the other hand, he has acquired' it 
accordiitg to the forms preferibed by the law of England, 
the cafe will naturally be referred' to the fuprcinc court 
of judicature for its dccifion. 

When the Ni/.amut Adawlut acls as a criminal court, 
if the part}- accufed ihall be a native (agreeably to the de- 
feription given of the inlinbirnnts, to be included under that 
term) then the Mahomedan law, with tiic regulations which 
have been pointed out, fltould become the rule of trial and 
of judgment. It is however, to bcunderAoodj that though 
the Ca.u7.y-ul-Co'zaat and Muftics ?j*c to give their opinions 
on the law and on the evidence, yet that the dccifion or 
fcntcncc Ihould be pronounced by the prc'fidcnt of the court, 
to imprefs not only the parties, but the native judges who 
have dircclcd the forms of the trial and interpreted the I Aw, 
with ideas of the authority, as well as imrity of the Britilh 
Government. • In this cafe too it might be proper to cnadt, 
that the Regifter of the court repeat the dccifion or fcn- 
tcncc, explain it to the parties, raid, (though ail ideas of 
torture or cruelty which formerly prevailed in the country 
fliould'bc exploded) yet that the execution of the criminal 
lliould always, be in conformity to the cufloms of the Ma- 
homedans, if he be a Mahomedan.; and according to the 

Part II. H h li cufloms 
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cuftoms of the Hindoos^ if he be of their religion. It haj; 
frequently happened, from not giving due weight to this 
circumftance, that the fpedlators, inftead of having the- 
proper impreflion made upon them, on feeing a crirainaL 
puniflied, have, on the contrary, been fo offended at the. 
manner in which he was put to death, that, forgetting his 
crime, and the defence of their rights by the fandlions of the 
law, they have felt their religious prejudices infulted, and. 
themfelves difgraced.. 


JurK3i£Hon 
and conftitu- 
tion of the 
Duan’seourt, 
or court of 
revenue }~ 


Fourth. It is propofed to feparate;, as much as the- 
nature of our acquifitions will allow, the jurifdidlion rer- 
quired in matters of revenue, from that which has beem 
pointed out as proper in civil and in criminal cafes. It. 
was, perhaps, one of the greateft defedls in the Mogul. 
government (though it was one infeparable from the 
.nature of their conquefl) that tlicy not only blended 
the regulations by which they levied duties with their 
civil and criminal laws,, but that they gave to the coL- 
ledors of the revenue, in many inftanccs, the power of 
adling as civil and criminal magiflrates: the confequences. 
have been, that from the Duan, down to the- Zemindar and 
Chowdrie, opportunities for opprefliorL were fi-equent,. 


_Ui)dertiie When the Eaft-India Company were vefted -with th& 
Compapy^ officc of Duan, that is, with the office of apportioning 

levying the duties, whether rents of lands or im- 
the Duannee, polls on trade, they found it impoffible, from being 

•s flranffers 
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■ftraiigers to the cuftoms of the country, to a6t in any 
'Other way . than by Deputies or Naib Duans. The con- 
fequences were, -that thefe Deputies, prefuming upon the 
•ignorance of their new mafter-s, introduced a feries of 
oppreffions, and not only themfelves pra<5l:ifed them, but 
allowed their lowefl ftibordinate officers to do the lame. 
■As there was no means of redrefs, the Naib Duan himfelf 
: being the judge before whom^ the complaint was competent, 
he had it in his power to opprefs the natives, who there- 
fore fought in evading payment of revenue a more 
probable advantage than they could expedt to derive from 
an appeal to the law. It may eafily be fuppofed, that the 
Naib Duan and his officers would find out effedtual means, 
in prefents and bribes, of preventing the Company’s fer- 
vants from making complaints to the Governor and Coun- 
cil, who now were the real Duans ; and that when the 
complaints of the natives at laft reached them, the blame 
would be ^thrown from the Company’s fervants upon the 
-Naib Duan and his officers, who either vv'^ere to be removed 
from their ftations, or to be continued in them, becaufe they 

could give more valuable prefents or larger bribes. 

» • 

It may therefore be expedient in all matters of reve- 
nue, that the Governor-general and Council, affifted by 
a certain number of native judges and officers, fliould adt 
as a fupreme court of revenue; that the ancient revenue 
laws, corredled and regulated (in the manner which has 
already been pointed out for the improvement of the 
civil and criminal laws) fliould be formed into a fyf- 
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tern, and held, to 'be the rule. of judgment in the Court; 
that it Ihould be competent for this court cither to judge im- 
mediately of cafes of revenue within the Jimits of the feat of 
government, or of appeals from the Refidencies of the dif- 
ferent colledlors. This arrangement would haye the moft 
manifeft advantages : it would prevent the Naib Duan, or 
his fubftitutes, from oppreCTing the people ; -it woyild pre- 
vent the Company’s fervants from corrupting or being 
corrupted by the native cojlcftors who aft r under them ; 
and it would obviate the otherwife almoft infurmountable 
objeflion againft the Company’s ■ fervants officiating as 
judges of diftrids, or magiftrates of police, at the fame time 
that they were colledors of revenue. It feems, indeed, to 
be hardly -poffible, by any other means, to root out, the in- 
herent evil in the Mogul fyftcm of government (and no 
other plan feems to be pra6licable by us), of making the 
colleftor of revenue a judge either of life or of property. 
Though this arrangement refers to the Bengal provinces, 
it may be introduced into oiir poffieffions on the Coromandel 
coaft, and, more eafily ftill, into the Northern Circars. 

FiI'TH, It is propofed to eftablifli courts of circuit upon 
the fame principles with the fupremc court, viz. courts 
which fhall aft in the diftinft capacities of civil and 
criminal : that for the Bengal provinces, the circuits 
fliould be four, three for the province of Bengal, and one 
for the province of Bahar. The Bengal divifions to be deno- 
minated the courts of circuit for the divifions of Calcutta, 

Moor- 
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Moorfhedabad and Dacca : that for the province of Bahar, 
the court of circuit for the divifion of Patna. 

/■ 

The Calcutta divifion might comprehend the diftridls 
under the colledtors of- Nuddea, Berbhoom, Ramghur 
(thofe in Bahar excepted), Burdwan, Midnapore, the Salt 
Diftridls, the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, JelTore, and the 
diftridls under the colledlor of the town of Calcutta, not 
within the jurifdidtion of the fupreme court of judicature. 

The Moorfhedabad divifion might comprehend the city of 
Moorfhedabad, and the diftridls under the colleftors of 
Moorlhedabad, Boglepore, Rajefhahee, Purneah, Dinage- 
pore, Rungpore^ and the Commiffioner at Cooch-Bahar, 
exclufive of the independent territories, of the Rajah of 
Cooch-Bahar.: ' • 

The Dacca divifion might comprehend the city of Dacca 
and the diftrifts under the colledlors of Sylhet, Dacca,' Telal- 
pore, Mymenfing, Tiperah, and Chittagong. 

The Patna divifion might comprehend the~city of Patna, 
and the diftridts under the colleftors of Bahar, Shahabad, 
Sarum and'Firhoot, und the diftridls in Bahar under the 
colledtor of Ramgur. ' - 

It might be proper, for the more effedtual diflribution of 
juftice, and to imprefs the natives more flrongly with the 

Pakt IL ' impor- 
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CHAP. T. importance of thefc courts of circuit, that one of the puifne 
The piiifnc judges of the fupreme court conducted and prefided in 
judges, or them, together with two covenanted civil fervants of the 

deputies to ' ^ 

be appointed Company, v/ho had at leafl attained the rank of junior mer- 
p]..ce,^^Io /chants, aflifted by a Cauzy and a Mufti. If the judge 
iouJ^of et-- Ihould not, from his duties at the Prcfidency, be at all 
times able to make the circuit, that the fenior covenanted 
fbrvant of the Company fo appointed fliould a6l as his 
deputy; but that one of the judges fhould always be 
named for this duty, and the reafon of his not difeharging 
it be given to, and admitted by the fupreme court of judica- 
ture. The nomination of the covenanted fervants of the 
Company, who are to a6l: as judges of circuit, to be in the 
Governor-general in Council, and a proper annual allowance 
for this d uty to be given them. 

Both to The judge of circuit or the deputies ought to be re- 

tslcc tlic ontli • * 

of office and quired to take the following oath upon his or their appoint- 
fui ^difchaJgc J 5 isut ; “ I folemnly fwear, that I will truly and 

oftheirdutyj tt faithfully exccutc the duties of fenior (or junior) judge 
“ of the court of .circuit for the divifion of 
“ that I will adminifter juftice to the beft of my ability, 
knowledge and judgment, without fear, favour, pro- 
“ mife, or hope of reward and that I will not receive, 
“ dire6tly or indiredtly, any prefent or nuzzer, either in 
money, or in effedls.of any kind, from any party in any 
f ‘ fuit or profecution, or from any perfon v/homfoever, on 

“ account 
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*** ' account of any fuit or profcculioh to be inftituted,- or sect, ii. 
which may be depending or have been decided in tho 
court of circuit under my jurifdiftion ; nor will I, know- 
** ingly, permit any perfon or perfons under my authority,. 

“ or in my immediate fervice, to receive, dire6tly or indi- 
“ re£lly, any prefent or nuzzer, either in money or in; 

“ effefts of any kind from any' party in any fuit or profe- 
cution, or from any perfon wbomfoever, on account of 
any fuit or profecution to be inftituted, or which may be. 

“ depending or have been decided in the court of circuit 
“ under my jurifdi£tion j nor will I, diredbly or indire6tly,. 

“ derive any profits from my ftation, except fuch as tho 
orders of Government do or may authorize me to receive*. 

So help me God.” 


In the event of a breach of this bath, the judges of cir- toBc iHi. 
cuit ought to be liable to the fame penalties, after trial 
and fentence by the fupreme court, that the judges of the breach of 
fupreme court are, upon their being tried and found guilty- 
in England, by the committee of Parliament appointed for- 
the trial of Indian delinquents. 


In the courts of circuit there ought tO' be a- Regifter Comts of 
or an ofiicer, to have the fame duties afligned him, and to* 
take the fame oaths as have been -enjoined for the Re- Regifter, 
giftcr of the Nizamut Adavvlut. 


Ihr 


Paht UV 
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V ^ 

— with Cau- 
7.ics and hluf- 
tics. 


Periods of 
the circuits. 


Procedure 
in civil cafes ; 


—in crimi- 
nal cafes. 


It 'may be neceffary alfo, that the Cauzies and Mufties,, 
ading in 'thefe courts of circuitj fhould.take the- fame, 
folemn oath that has already been deferibed to be proper 
for the Cauzies and Mufties officiating in the Nizanjiut 
Adav/lnt ; 'and that they (hould be renewed, as in that cafe, 
every fix months. 

It may be proper that thefe circuits fhould be' made 
every fix months, viz. that they commence on the ift„of 
'March and ift of Odober hi each' year'; - and that- they, 
fliould proceed to the places of refiden'ce of' the- magiflrates 
of- the feveral .diftrids within their jurifdidion-; and re- 
main, at each Ration, until all perfons committed, or held 
to bail for trial by the magiftrate of' that Ration,' fhalf 
have been tried and judgment given ; that is, till therer 
Riall have been a tornplcte -gaol deiiver}A • . 

In all cafes of a civil nature, or in fuits for property, not 
exceeding the value of looo rupees, the decifion Ihould be 
final. In cafes of property above that value, appeals 
fhould be open to the Nizamut Adawlut. 

In cafes of a criminal nature, not amounting to felony, 
the fentence of the court of circuit fhould be final, but when, 
amounting* to felony, the cafe ought to be carried by 
reference, to the Governor-general in Council, with powers 
to him to pardon or to order execution. ^ 
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Ik thcfc appeals or references, and in the decifions on 
them, it ought always to be nndcrftood, that the decree 
fliould make a part of the quarterly reports which arc to 
be fent to the Dirc£lors and ' the executive government 
in Britain. 

When the Go'/crnor-gcncral and Council, veiled with 
thcfc powers, confirm the fcntcncc and return it to the 
magiftratc of the diftridt, for execution, then the fame 
rcfpcdl fliould be paid to the religion of the criminal 
-ns has already been pointed out ; and, indeed, in tlie pro- 
winces, this will be more particularly ncccfTary, in order to 
■enfure the objccl for which the punillimcnt is to be in- 
iliclcd. 

* In order to keep up the didindlion between the objc<5ls 
of ci\dl and criminal courts, the Company’s covenanted 
■fervants acting as inferior judges may be empower- 
ed, in the didincl capacity of revenue judges, after the 
conclufion of the other bufinefs of the court of circuit, to 
hear and decide on all matters of revenue which come by 
appeal from the magidrates courts in the different didridls to 
•be immediately deferibed. In thcfc provincial courts, two or 
.more of the native officers of revenue ought to be annually 
appointed by the Governor-general, to a6l as adedbrs di- 
rc61ing and condudling the fuit. , The decifions of this 
, court ought to be ultimate, in all matters not exceeding 
500 rupees ; but, in cafes above that value, the party 
fliould have the power of appealing to the Duan’s court. 
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courts of ma* 
gtftratcs. 


It may be proper, that t-lie > fame rule of lavv% and tfie 
fame practice in the- applicatidn' of it be obferved in thd 
courts of circuit, as already fpfecified; to be required' in 
the Nizamut AdaiHut ; and it may be- expedient, that 
the judges of circuit be enjoined' to report, at the con^- 
clufion of each term, to the Nizamut Adawlut, the in- 
fiances in which the Cauzies orMufties have been guilty’ of 
mifcohdii6l in the difeharge of their duty ; that, as j'udges 
of circuit alfo, they fhould vifit the gaols at eachTlation, 
direct the magiftrates to give proper treatment and accom** 
modation to prifoners, and repiort to the Nizamut AdaW'^- 
lut every inftance in which it may appear to th^m that 
the magiftrates have been guilty either of negletSf or mif* 
condudl. A part of the report ought alfo to confift of fuch. 
propofitions as thefe judges of circuit may think calculated 
for the better diftfibution of juftice. If they Ihall differ 
in opinion, upon any one fubjedlj then the fenibr judge 
ought to have the cafting votej and if, from licknefs or 
other accidents, one or more of thefe judges ftiould not be 
able to make the circuit, in fuch-, cafe the duty ftiould' 
devolve upon the remaining one- ; 

It is propofed, in the laft place, to eftablifh inferior 
courts of magiftrates in the diftrids into v/hich the col- 
le6lions of the revenue .are divided. It is hardly pof- 
fible to fix upon any other rule of marking out the limits; 
of fuch, inferior jurifdiflions, than the limits of the col- 
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le6lorfliips, except in thofc places wliicli have already been SECT. IT 
fpecified as the feats of the courts of circuit, viz. Moor- ' 

fliedabad, Patna, Dacca and Calcutta. 

• The fame rule of law which. is obfervcd in the Niza- Principles 

' j . , f. . . nnd forms 

mut Adawlut, and m the courts of circuit, ought necef- upon which 
farily to ■ become the rule of conduft in thefe inferior or in^hdrdif- 
provincial courts. It is more difficult, however, to chalk "arrco 
out a conftitution for thefe petty courts, than it was for proceed, 
either of the fuperior courts. If may be laid* down as 
a fixed principle, that thefe inferior courts fliouid adl in 
the feparate capacities of civil and criminal, and ’ as a 
branch of the Duan’s court, or a court of revenue, and it 
may be underftood, that in all cafes where appeals arc 
competent, from the courts of magiftracy adfing in the 
two former of thefe capacities, to the courts of circuit,^ 
or afting in the laft of thefe ; capacities to the Duan’s 
court, that the fame procedure and. forms fliould fie 
obferved, as in the fupreme courts ; that is to fay, the 
rules and forms in civil and criminal cafes, as in the 
Nizamut Adawlut, and the rules in cafes of revenue, .as ^ 
in the Duan’s court. 


A DIFFICULTY here occurs as to the perfons' who may be 

. 1 . n ^ • 1 , ' lectors to br 

competent to become magiltrates : from the mixed cha- thej udges irs 
rafter of the inhabitants, from the mixed nature of the fo- 
vereignty, and from the real power being in the feiA'ants of reftridion 
the Company, it may be imprafticable to find any but their 
Part II. - I i i a fervants. 
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\ fervants, who can.be vefted with the' office of inferior magi^ • 
trates. All, therefore, that can be done, in order to make- 
the plan of jurifdiftion in the courts of magiftrates, as- 
much in unifon with that in the fuperior courts, as the 
nature of the cafe will admit, is to ena6l, that every Com- 
pany’s fervant,- who fliall attain the office of a colledtorj,- 
muft have been of a certain handing in the fervice, viz. 

- have acquired the rank. of a factor or junior merchant,' and 
it may be made a qualification of office, that he fliould 
have attained a competent knowledge of the regulations, 
which have already been pointed out to be the proper, 
rule of condu6l in the courts of circuit, and in the Duan’s 
court. It is not indeed to fie fuppofed,, unlefs a colledlor 
fliall have attained to fuch competent knowledge, that he 
would chufe to come under the obligation to which his 
taking the neceffary oath would fubje6t him. The form . 

' of the oath is as follows :• I A. B. colle£lor and judge of 

and' entrufted as magiftrate with 

“ fouzdary jurifdi6tioh, do - folemnly promife and fwear, 

“ that I will exert my beft abilities for the prefervation 
of the peace of the diftriils, over which my authority 
extends,, and will a6t with impartiality and integrity, 
neither exafting or receiving, • direftly or indireftly, 

“ any fee. or reward in the execution- of the duties of 
my office, other than fuch as the orders of GoVern- 
‘‘ mehtdo, or may, authorize me to receive. So help me 

- God.’*; 
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Though it is propofcd, that the ' colleftor flioiild him- 
fclf acl as judge or magiftratc, it will be necelTary for the 
uninterrupted diflribution of juRice, that the fenior civil 
fervant of the Company, acting under the colle6tor, fhould. 
be his deputy, and that both fliould be vcRccl with powers, 
fomewhat analogous to thofe of a juRice of peace and 
flicriff in England ; that a fimilarity in conRitution to 
the fuperior courts may be preferved, it will be expedient 
that a Canongoc and a Pundit be appointed, with fimilar 
powers and duties witli thofe enjoined them in the fuperior 
courts, and under the like correfponding oath, agreeably 
to their religion, with thofe which have already been 
marked out for the Cauzics and the Muffles. As the duties 
of tlic magiRratc will require inferior oflicers to enable 
him to difeharge. them with cffc(R:, the rule of .condudt for 
thefc oRicers will be the regulations fpeciRed for the 
adminiRration of juRice in the fouzdary, or criminal 
courts.”^- 

The duties of a collector or magiRrate feem to be as 
follows : In his civil capacity he is to judge of all mat- 
ters of property under one hundred rupees, without ap- 
peal ; and if required he is to report the appeal with, 
the rcafons of it, to the court of circuit, fhould the pro- 
perty be above that value. In his criminal capacity, he is to 
ilTue warrants for apprehending murderers, robbers, thievesj^ 




See Regulations page ii — ig, Calcutta 
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honlcbreak^rs, and other diflurbers of the peace ; when a 
complaint is preferred to him againft a perfon for any of 
thefe crimes, he is to oblige the party complaining to make 
oath as to the fa£t, before he iffiie his warrant ; when the 
prifoner is brought before him, he is to examine the 
circumftances of the cafe, without oath; if it ftiould then 
appear to him, that the complaint has been groundlefs, 
he is to order the immediate enlargement of the prifoner; 
if it appear to him' on the contraiy, that, from circum- 
ftances, the crime charged has been committed, then he is 
to commit the accufed to prifon ; and if it be a petty lar- 
ceny, not cognizable by the court of circuit, he is to bring 
on the trial at the next- regular meeting of his court; after 
hearing the ' accufation, he is to direft the Canongoe or 
Pundit to a'dminifter the oaths to the witneffes,' according 
to the forms of their religion, and then decide agreeably to 
the regulations which have already been fpecified ; if the 
offence with which tire prifoner is charged fhould be 
abufive language, calumny, petty affaults, or affrays, he 
may decide' from the' c]rcumftances of the cafe ; and, in 
his capacity of a juftice of .the peace, order a -coporal pu- 
nifhment, not -exceeding fifteen rattans, or imprifonment 
•not exceeding the term of fifteen days. In all cafes of this 
'defeription, regard ought to be had to the religious preju- 
dices of the people. 

Every magiftrate, upon receiving information from 
the judges of the courts of circuit of their intended arri- 

“val at his ftation, fhould give public notice- of the- fame 

in 
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in all the dinri6b under his charge, by- a written- publica- 
tion, a copy of which fliould be forwarded to the Cauzie or' 
Canongoc of cadi Pergunnah, with orders to have- it affixed 
in fomc public place, in two of the- principal towns or' vil- 
lages in his diftriiSl ; and he fliould require all perfons 
difeharged upon bail, and all profecutors and witnefles ta 
appear, and to attend at the date fixed for the arrival of 
the court of circuit, under pain of forfeiture of their recog- 
nizances. The provincial magiftrate ought alfo to be irr 
I'eadinefs to deliver to the judges of circuit, upon their 
arrival at the place of his refidcnce, a lifl: of all the perfons. 
committed to prifon, or held to bail for trial, with copies 
of the charges preferred againfl; them, the depofitions of 
the witnefles, tire proceedings previous to the commitment 
of the prifoners, or holding them to bail, and an account 
of the execution of the fehtcnces which have been recom- 
mitted to him by the court of circuit. It might be proper 
alfo, that this lafl part of the report fliould fpecify,. that 
fuch executions have been done, with a due mgard to- 
the religious prejudices both of the criminal and of the- 
fpedlators. In order to render the information of the court 
of circuit as full as pofiible, it may be proper that he fliould 
make a report of the cafes, in which, from want of evi- 
dence, he-hasbeen obliged to difeharge prifoners,.' 

It mull; frequently happen both from the- characters of" 
the lower orders of the people and from the animofity fo- 
prevalent in India among the natives, from difference- of 
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religion and ufages, that 'complaints of a groundlefs and 
■vexatious nature ma}'- be brought before a migiftrate. It 
is therefore neceflary, that he fliould be vefted with power 
to punifl.1 the perfons who may bring forward a falfe 
accufation, by a fine or imprifonment, or by corporal pu- 
nifhmentj proportioned to that which the accufed would 
have fuffered, if he had been found guilty of the ojfFence 
with which he had been charged. 

Complaints before the courts of magiftrates muft fre- 
quently be made by natives, againfi: Britifli fubjedls. If, 
from the circumftance of the cafe and from evidence, the 
magiftrate fliould find them to be founded, he ought to be 
empowered, by his warrant, to fend the perfon or perfons 
to the Prefidency, for trial before the Supreme Court of 
Judicature. But if the complaint fliould be made by one 
■native again ft another, and the breach of the peace be 
-fuch as to require a punifliment greater than by the 
preceding reftriftion he. may be authorized to inflidl, he 
•may then commit him for trial before the next circuit 
court. 

. In regulating the proceedings of fuch courts of magif- 
tracy, all trials (thofe of a petty kind, which have already 
been fpecified, excepted) fliould be matters of record both 
in Perfian and Englilh, and be forwarded monthly to the 
Regifter of the Nizamut Adawlut, fpecifying the name of the 
perfon, the date of his imprifonment, and the iflue 

- whether 
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\vlietlicr tlic pcrfon has been fent for trial to the court of sect, 
circuit, or piinifliccl by the authority of the magiftrate Him- 
felf. The form for this report may be taken from the regu- 
lations already referred to ; or may be a report, fpecifying 
a iifl; of prifoners conhnecl under fcntcncc; of perfons on 
whom fen ten ce has been pafTcd by the court of circuit; of 
prifoners tried, and their caufes referred to the Nizamut 
Adawlut in former months, and in the jjreceding month ; 
of the fcntcnccs of the Nizamut Adawlut carried into 
effedt in the preceding month upon former references ; 
and of prifoners under the magiftrates charge, and who are 
left for trial. With this laftit.may be proper that the 
magiftrate flionld fend a particular report of his having 
^dfited the gaols, at lead: once every month, and redrefied 
all complaints of ill treatment which may be preferred to 
him by the prifoners againft the' gaoler, and other officers 
having the charge of them ; with the ftatc of the gaols 
themfclvcs, in refpcdb of cleanlinefs, *feparate apartments for 
prifoners under fcntcnce of death, for perfons fentenced to 
imprifonment by the court of circuit, for perfons committed 
to trial before this court, and for perfons under his own 
fentencefor petty offences; with a certificate from the fur- 
geon of the ftation upon the whole of thefc laft fubjcdls. 


It muft frequently happen to thefe provincial magiftrates, 
that complaints may be brought before them againft Ze- 
mindars, Chowdrics, &c. and the Subordinates allowed to 
aft under them by the preceding plan of government. 
Part II. ‘ Kkk In 
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^ CHAP. L In cafes of this kind, the mode of apprehending the Zemin- 
dar, &c. the quantum of fine which can be levied upon him, 
and the kind of punifliment which his rank or caft will admit, 
will require to be minutely fpecified. In the fpccification 
the preceding rule of fubjecting the falfe accufer to the ' 
punitliment which the accufed, if found guilty, would have 
fulFered, may be held as an expedient meafurc ; that is-to- 
fay, the fine not to exceed 50 rupees, where the party is 
neither a Zemindar, Chowdry, nor Talookdar, paying an 
annual revenue of 10,000 impees; or a polfelfor of ayma 
lands paying a rent to Government of 500 rupees per ann. 
or of free land yielding an annual produce to the value 
of 1000 rupees'; and the fine, on the feveral perfons, de- 
feribed under this exception ought, in no inftance, to" ex-, 
ceed 200 rupees. In apportioning thefe fines, the magiftrate 
* ought to be left to judge, from the nature of the offence 
and the quality and wealth of the offender. 

From the nature of their office of colledtors, thefe pro- 
vincial magiftrate s mu ft neceffarily adt as judges in matters 
of revenue. In this cafe, as little room fhould be left, as 
poffible, for oppreffion or injuftice ; and it might be expe- 
dient to introduce a diftindtion between the revenue cafes 
which cannot, and which can be appealed from by the parties. 

In cafes below 50 rupees, the decifion of the coUedlor 
might be made final, but he ought to be obliged to, make 
fpecific reports of fuch decifions to the Governor-general, 
afting as Duan. In matters above 50 rupees an appeal ought .. 

6 . to 
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to be competent to the Dunn’s court, with powers to it, ^sect. ii. 
upon confidcring the renfons, cither to decide immediately, 
or to order the party to bring on the trial. 

Such feems to be the line of indicial procedure fuited to 

^ , whole of this 

the Bengal provinces, and allowing for difference of cir- of ju- 
cumftanecs, the fame plan may be extended to our fettle- 
ments on the Coromandel Coaft, or to our recently acquired 
dominions on the Malabar Coah. Such a judicial power 
feems ncccffaiy for the cftablifliment of the fovereignty of 
Britain ih India, the natives arc entitled to it by the moft 
lolcmn treaties 5 they underftand it, and have been habituat- 
ed to hold it as perfedt. Were we to take frqm their ac- 
knowledged chiefs all apparent judicial power, we, in faiff, 
fltould diveft them of the mofl ufcful branch of tircit, 
remaining authority : v hcrcas, by leaving to them the re- 
commendation of the native judges, who arc to officiate 
in the Nizamut Adawlut, or in courts of circuit, we con- 
tinue their princes, in the eyes of the natives, as their 
natural protc<Stors adling in concert with fhe Britiffi Go- 
vernment, for the general fafety and happinefs of the 
inhabitants. 

Though tbc prcccdin 2: obfervations feem to comprehend 

^ . <juired for 

the general regulations which the cftablifliment of the judicial our Afi.uic 
power in India feems to require, both by keeping in view the 
precife objects of law, viz. property, life, and revenue ; and 
lliough they have been accommodated to the pradlice of the 
Part II. Kkkz feparate 
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\CHAP»i-^ feparate courts* which are to judge of cafes of each of thefe 
kinds,, there ftill remains a very interefting fubjedl ; the 
introdudlion of a police, whichr (hall be conformable to 
the charadters of the Britilh or native fubjedts ; and yet 
fhall quadrate with the plans of government and of jurif- 
di6lion, which have been delineated in. the preceding 
Iketches. 


It is a fa6t, in the hiflory.of jurifpruoence, mat degrees 
of the intermixture of law and of police, wliich takes 
place in the 'early periods of civilization, have among po»- 
lilhed nations been allowed to continue, after laws and law 
courts have reached their greateft Rate of perfection. It is. 
obvious however, that unlefs the diftindl obje6ls of police 
and of law be marked out, the one may be a fource of 
oppreffion, and violence be poflible to the other. 


Separate 
objefts and 
principles of 
police and of 
law. 


The obje6t of police is to dete6t and prevent the commif- 
hon of wrong : the objeftof law is to examine, by evidence,, 
when a wrong or crime has been committed and by pu- 
nifhing the offender, to iraprefs the fubje61:s of any country, 
with ideas of the lafety which they derive from, the juftice 
as well as the power of their fovereign. Police then refers 
to the manners of a people ; law, to their rights whether 
of life or of property. The principle of the one is j'uftice ; 
that of the other is propriety;, or that rule by which 
good order and decorum are kept up in the intercourfe of 
civil fociety. , , 


3 
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Taking then the principle of propriety as the balls upon 
■which every plan of police ought to reft, and particularly a. 
plan for our. 'Afiatic provinces, the ’ firft praftical rule which 
we can draw from it is, that the officer of police in India 
fliould only have the power of watching oyer the condudt 
of the Britilh or Indian fubjedfs towards each other, fo as- 
to prevent anarchy or injuftice, but not the title to judge of 
wrongs, or to punilli them. If he ftiould have the power 
of judging of 'wrongs, he immediately becomes die accufer,. 
as well as the judge ; and if his decifions Ihould not be 
diredted by any rule, but his own fenfe of propriety, that 
fenfe might, in fome inftances, neither, be very vivid in it- 
felf, nor very pure in tlie pradlice to which it might lead.. • 


SECT/ 

' « — 
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The next pradlical rule is, that the police mu ft extend The diver» 
over all’the Britilh fettlements. This rule arifes from the- 

^ _ and privi- 

,adluaL ftate of the inhabitants in the Britilh 'provinces, and leges of the 
firom the intercoufe which the different clalTes of vpeople requires, that- 
muft. have one with another. The inhabitants conlill of the- der°ISificL 
Hindoos, or the aborigines.of the country of the Mahomedans be made’^- 
who conquered it fome centuries paft;. of the emigrants from- cient.. 
the different eaftern countries,, who ftill conftitute diftindt 
orders orclalfes of men (fuch are the Armenians, Mialays, 

&c-.. the defendants of the hrft European adventurers, par-- 
ticularly of the Portuguefe,. Dutch,. &c. fpeaking a- language- 
of their own) ; of the fervants, civil and military, .of the Eaft-- 
India.Company, exerciling commercial and fovereign- powers y 
of the free Britilh inhabitants; .of the fervants of the other- 
European companies in fadtories in the bofom of our fettle- 
Part. IL ^ raents. 
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ments, and with a right to obferve the laws of their own- 
countnes in thefe fadories ; 'and, laftly, the’ motley group of 
defertei's from the trading vefTcls of Europe and America, 
who C9me out under no prote£tion and cannot be ptefum'ed' 
to be regulated by any other-notions than thofe of feif-inte- 
pcft and of efcaping with booty. 

It mull occur from the very lift of the names of fuch 
different claffes of mankind, oppbfite to each other in their 
original .prejudices of religion and of manners, oppofite iii 
the powers which they poftefs, and in the interefts which 
they purfue ; and oppofite, confequently, in the fenfe of 
character which they may be induced to affume, that ir- 
regularities and the defire of doing injuftice to each other 
mu ft be frequent, if. not general. In vain then will the 
Britifti legiflature enabl laws,- and eftablifli law courts, with 
the objeds of promoting the fafety and happinefs of our 
Afiatic fubjebls, if it does not at the fame time introduce 
fome plan of police, which , might render an appeal to Jaw- 
courts lefs frequent,' and;, for tliat very reafon more effedbual 
and refpebted by the inhabitants. ' 

. — f 

The laft rule which we - have to obferve on this fubjefl 
is, that we muft accommodate , police to the cuftoms of the 
natives. This rule arifes from the hiftory of police in Hin- . 
dooftan, both before we acquired our territories, and fince-- 
we have made fomc efforts to improve upon the ufages of the 
people. ■ Under the Hindoo government it appears, that the 
Z.emindar was an officer of police, but that it was only when 
Part LI ' he 
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Jic excrdfecl jurifclidioii as a part of the zemindary cut- 
cherry, thathea«Sted as a hiagiftratc inflidiiig puniOiment 
the meaning of which feems to be, that he had the 
power of preventing affrays, of c#ipelling the inha- 
bitants within his di{i;ri6t to conform to the cftabliflied 
cufloms; and, in cafes of difobcdicncc, of bringing them 
before him, or of carrying them before a higher law court, 
to be tried and puniflied as violators of the peace. 

UiJDER the Mali mnedan government, it appears, that the 
Darogah had power to imprifon, when he ailed in his ca- 
pacity of a police officer, but not to pnnifli, Aurungzebe 
dircilcd that the Darogaii might make peace between the 
parties ; iiiit, if he could not fuccecd, that he ffiould make 
afooruthall, and carry the cafe before the Fouzdar, the 
Nazim, or the Emperor himfclf.f 

When the Eafl -India Company cflablilhed thcmfclves 
as participating in the fovereignty of the Bengal provinces, 
one of the firfl circumflanccs which required the attention 
of the Prcfidency of Fort William was, the ncceffity of 
eftablifhing fome rule or ordinance for the better manage- 
ment of the police in the town of Calcutta, and in the 
diflricls included within its limits. From the encreafe of 
the Company’s trade in this capital, as well as from the 
protection which the Engliffi Government afforded it, the 

'* Lord Cornwallis’s Letter, 6th March, 1 788. 

f Bengal General Confultations, iSth Dee. 1785,. 
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^CKAV. T,^ influx of inhabitant's from all parts bf Hindooflan had 
become very confiderable. As many of thefe ftrangers had 
merely gone to India as adventurers, 'and without any plan 
of exercifmg their ill uftry — murders, robberies, burglaries, 
with the crimes of ftealing and fwindling had become fre- 
quent, and required the interference of the fovereign power. 
In particular,, the facility with which jewels, gold, filver, 
plate, and indeed all commodities of a fmall bulk' could’ be 
difpofed of, had ^made the temptations to commit thefe 
crimes fo, flrong, that the interference of the police was uni- 
verfally called for. 

f Governor and Council, therefore, upon the, au- 

1773. tliority .of the ad 1773, eftablifhed • ah officer, under , the 
p.ame of Superintendent of police, and placed under him 
a Mafter of markets and a proper. watch or guard. This 
Superintendent was to have -a falary, wa^ to make his tranf- 
adions matters of record, and to fubmit them to the Go- 
vernor-general and chief Juflice; he was to have the 
power of bringing before him, -b]^ his officers, perfons 
charged with felonies, committing them for trial, and of 
judging immediately, - by himfelf, of - petty larcenies under 
the value of 1,0 rupees, or of fimple affault and battery 
. where no great injury was fuftaihed, and of punilhing by 
imprifonment for one month of ordering the culprit to be 
placed in the ftocks, or to be- beat with a rattan, or to 
be ftruck with a flipper, to' the extent of thirteen ftrokes. 
He. was limited, however, in the punifliment of Dekoits, 
whom he was only to imprifon, and who were to be tried 

by 
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bv a com? f>r ci'in.ilirj juflirc. He rear, lo c])!er his trnnf- j^ECT. n. 
nciion*' itiio <i I'l c*;: r.:ui t<i lay the!!! IxTorc tiic (lovcrnor- 
an.l C']r.< f JoAli/c, annta’.lly, on ihc ih of May and 
Hi c>f Kca. csrtbc'j : hr vra- to oivr a 11(1 ol* the Eiin)pc.'!nr. 
and llAT-'-ccptr."' ivlidcn; in Calcutta, oblir^inglhc latter to 
keep dj.'.y b;;c!!;r., into v. hi. li they were to enter bales and j)ur- 
ebak'p, pnrticuir.: ly of v. atelio, jewels, iXc. He was tu pre- 
vent tluir melting down or defacinp goKl or diver (ill after 
it liati been a month in their pollefiion ; and to have the 
authuiity to jirofccuto them as receivers of flolcn goods, if 
either tlicir lilK were imjierfcci, or if gold, jewels, See. 
flionUl be found lor fnlc without hi'; licence, or defaced 
wills a fr.nnluicn? intention; Ise war. to he veiled wiili ilic 
power of levying fsne- for incaehes of the peace, and in cafe 
tltc didrefs which he dccicctl d.id nut enable lism lo recover 
the fuse, he was esnpowered lo commit the oftendcj-s to 
p; ifo!).'’ 


Titf- confequenee of this ordinance was, that the Su- 
))crintcndenis of the pulicc a£led in an oppiclfivc masssscr; 
com]>lnints were isrought againft them brlbre the Supreme 
Gourt of Judicature, tisis court condemued tlicir procced- 


•' It f.[Tpc;ri from 3 nsifUifr t'f liic Govr!:u>r-“rii'T.il, tJin: :;;c PirilJ.-;!: 
Dj) tiff ufi At!;;!!)!, Cmtu) fh-it (!:? ISji.'.'tia:;' cot!;:;, tiiJ’rtlh^d i.- 

Jird sltvays. itilcnnecd i!jc cyrttife Utetr 4tintiii.il iu! 

.■'.(‘iloiit as oHictis «f police ; :i ciiciiiiiAasscc uliich f;a’. c ;;; t ; 
prcfiin;; tlic inliabimnu, 
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aiAP . I. ^ ings; and His Majefty, upon the ordinance and its efFeci:: 
being reported to him, diiaiiowed the whole."^ 


Police efls- 
blifliuient of 
J784. 


Though this fyflcm was laid afide, it was found expe- 
dient to eflablifh another. The formation of it was recom- 
mended to the Governor-general and Council, who were 
enjoined not to exceed the fubordinate powers of legiflation 
with which they were vefted ; and to' take care that nc 
unwarrantable power fliould be given to the Superintendent 
Accordingly a regulation of police was publiflied in the 
Supreme Court of Judicature^ on the 3d of May 1784, and 
a rate laid upon iliops, lands, &c. for the fupport of Com- 
miflioners of police ; the produce' was to be applied to the 
improvement of roads, pafiages, &c. Surveyors for this end 
were named, and the Superintendent of police, his Deputy, 
and • Subordinates, prohibited from exacting fees contrary 
to the rates allowed in the ordinancef. 


Still, however, this plan of police was found defcclivc, 
and improvements from time to time have been propofed 


* Bengal General Confultatlons, 17th June, 1783, in which a copy of Hys 
lilajcfty’s warrant of difallowancc is inferted. 

■\ Extrafk of Bengal Confultations, aStli July and ezd Augufl, 1784. It is 
prefumed, that the power of the officers m England tnufl harp been fomewhat of 
tills kind, as the common law gave him no authority of judging or punifliing ; al- 
though a juflicc of the peace basin more modern times been veiled, by flatutc, with 
authority in fomc particular cafes, and for fomc petty crimes, and upon the accufa-- 
tion of others, to determine and punifli the offence by fine or imprifonment to a limited 


for 
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-for correfting them 5 fuch as, a regulation that fervaiits 
•^vere not to be permitted to leave the fervice of a maf- 
ter without receiving from him a teftimonial of their cha- 
racter; a regulation to fpecify the rate of wages, &c. and 
yet, after all, it was the opinion of Sir William Jones, in 
a , cafe brought before him^for opprefTion by the police? 

that the power of punifhing, «xercifed by' the fuperin- 
“ tendent ohthe police, was a deformity in the government, 
“ and that the fuperintendents of police ought only to have 
‘‘ the power of apprehending offenders, not of punifhing 
.them,”'^^ 


SECT. II- 


Recent im- 
jjiovemcnt 
upon this ' 
police. 


These- circum fiances open to us the reafons which in- 
duced the Governor-general and Council, in 1788, to at- 
tempt tlie providing of fome fuitable remedy for the defects 
of the police of Calcutta and its limits. They found that 
farther powers muft be veiled in them, folely or in con- 
junction with the fupreme court of judicature, for the 
purpofe of bringing about an end of fuch public impor- 
tance; and after fpecifying that the prefent fyftem of a 
fuperintendent had been infufficient to protect the in- 
habitants in their perfons or in their property, and that 
the evil might be traced to the old jurifdiction of the 
'Zemindaiy-Cutchery, which exercifed a power of hearing 
and deciding, fummarily, caufes both of a civil and criminal 
nature, and tliatthis practice was-contrary to the laws of Eng- 


Plan of police 
propofed by 
theGo\er- 
noi general, 
Scc.in 1788. 


Estradl of Bengal General Confultations, 26th IMaich, *785, and 13111 Ja- 
«uaiy, 1786. 


Part II. 


land. 


Lllz 
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land, and could only be juftified upon the. principle of necef- 
fity; and fhewing, that this neceffity arofe from ' the fmall 
number of magiftrates, who, under the prefent- law, were 
able to’ fulfil the duties of police olficers; and pointing out 
the incompetency, of the court, of requells to difcharge the ' 
duties required of it ; they fuggell, as ah obvious and natural 
remedy, the encreafe of the number of .magiftrates, and the 
extenfion and emendation of the inftitution of the court of 
requefts. If the former meafure Ihould be adopted, they 
gave it as their opinion, that courtsiof criminal jurifdidlion 
ihould be oftener held, and the interpofition of the legal 
power of a juftice of the peace be daily and regularly re- 
forted to. If the latter Ihould be complied with, and com- 
petent falaries be allowed to the .members of the court of 
requefts, the inhabitants in "generM would have eafy accefs 
to juftice, in caufes of a trifling value, and not be burdened 
with the expenfe.of fuits in the fupremb court of judi- 
cature. 

Affiftances The Govemor-gencral and Council therefore,' rpropofed 
rcriHngThis limit the powers of diftributing quft’ice in' the' court of 
plan, from pequefts to cafcs under one hundred ficca iTipees; — that. 
Tng the court it’ ftiould take cognizance of contradls' and ’ civil ^injuries, 
of requefts. ^2ie demand did not exceed three hundred, ficca ru- 

pees', in a way fimilar to what is 'Called trial, by civil’; biU, 
by the juftices of aflize in Ireland’; but that, in thefe cafes, 
one of ie judges of thefupreme court lliould prefide in ro- 
tation. They next propofed an alteration upon the ftatute 

1 6 Geo. III. cap. 63, in order to enable them to form’ regu- 
6 -lations 
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lations applicable • to the police of Calctitta, ’ thoiigh fuch 
regulations might not be perfe6tly coincident with the laws 
of England. They propofed alfo, that thejuftices of peace 
fhould be feledted from the principal inhabitants .of Cal- 
cutta, and not nominated in England ; that a power 
fhould be given to thefe juftices, of regulating and licenf- 
ing -houfes where liquors 'are fold in retail, and of 
fuppreffing thofe which fell fpirituous liquors to the 
detriment of the inhabitants; that a coroner fhould be 
appointed for Calcutta, and that the limits of the town 
^ of • Calcutta fhould be extended, agreeably to a plan 
which they tranfmitted ; that the admiralty jurifdic- 
tion granted by His Majefly’s charter of 1774, fhould 
extend over Bengal, Bahar, and OrifTa, the iflands belong- 
ing to them and their dependencies, and be applicable not 
only to the fervants of the Company, but to Britifh fubjecls 
in general ; that the admiralty court fhould have the power 
of infli6ling death, as well as of levying finesj fince the 
interpretation of the charter, 13th March, 1761, had, in 
fo far as regards the trial of piracies, been -a matter of 
difficulty and doubt. To remedy thefe evils effe61:ually, they 
recommended, that a power fhould be given by afr.of parlia- 
ment to the fupreme court of judicature, to try all treafons,^ 
murders, piracies, &c. and all fuch offences as .are ufually 
punifhed by maritime law : and of giving judgment and pro- 
ceeding to execution in maritime capital cafes; and that 
this power fhould extend to all places within the Com- 
pany’s limits. It would be expedient alfo, they concluded. 
Part. II. to 
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chap; I. 

IMode of cfta- 
bliOiiiig rc- 
gulutions of 
police, coin- 
cideut with 
the plan of 
government 
and of courts 
of jiifticc. 


Propofed 
conftitution 
of courts of 
police, for 
all the Aftatic 
pofieffion* of 
Britain. 


Taking, therefore, the advantage of the whole of this 
information, it is propofed, in the frit place, that a plan 
for regulating the police of our fcttlements fliould be efta- 
blilhed, by the joint authorities of the Governor-general, 
reprcfentlng His Majcfty,’ and of the native Princes aRing 
as our allies or our dependents ; this mcafure might take 
place upon the fame principle with the regulations which 
have been fuggefled for the improvement of the judicial 
power. Upon this fyftem, all regulations of police fliould be 
fubmitted by the Governor-general and Council, or Prefidents 
and Councils, to the fupremc court of judicature, with the 
confent of which, after they have been promulgated trventy 
days, at the feats of government, and fixty days in the pro- 
vinces, they fhould be held to be in force, liable only to revi- 
fion and to approbation or difallowance by the Ring in 
Council. 

It is propofed in the fecond place, that at each of the 
feats of government, there fhould be a Superintendent-ge- 
neral of police, to be nominated by the Governor- general at 
Calcutta, and the Prefidents at Fort St. George and Bom- 
bay ; that he fhould have under him a Deputy, Regifter, 
&c. and a Deputy at each of the feats of circuit, viz. Moor- 
fhedabad, Dacca, and Patna, &c. that the Deputies fhould 
have power to. appoint in each of thefe places, with his 
.approbation, from' among the principal inhabitants, whe- 
ther Britifh or Native, fubftitutes of. police and conftables to 
aid in preferving the peace. 


It 
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It is propofed, in the third place, that a certain rate SECT. IL 
fhall be paid bp houfeKolders, in proportion to their rents, Means of 
for the fupport of this police eftablifliment ; and that all chlr^eTof 
fines or forfeitures, which map be levied on parties for police, 
breaches of the peace, fliould be paid into the fame fund 
as the rates above fpecified, viz. to the Superintendent- 
general of the police, who fliould make monthly reports 
of the amount to the Governor-general or Prefidents and 
- Councils. Out of this fund the Governor- general, or the 
Prefidents, fhould have the power of paying the falaries to 
the magiftrates of police, and allowances to officers em- 
ployed in the prefervation of the peace ; that the Superin- 
tendents of police fhould take an oath of truft, and againft 
receiving prefents or bribes under any fpecies of defeription, 
and be liable for a’ breach of this oath to a profecution for ^ 
perjury. 

It is propofed, in the fourth place,' that the objedls and —Objeas 
duties of the Superintendents of police, and their Subor- the officers of 
dinates, fhould be, to make up lifts of all ftrangers, whether ' 

European or Afiatic, and to give an account of the manner 
, of life, trade and condudl of_each ; to regulate the markets, 
in the cities, towns, or diftri6ls, under their jurifdidtion, 
with the view of preventing all fchemes of foreftalling or 
engroffing the neceflaries of life ; to receive information re* 
fpefting any theft, murder, robbery, or other crime, which 
either may be apprehended or a6lually committed, and to 
bring the parties into fafe cuftody ; ,to quell all affrays or tu- 
mults, and to fecurethe principals or ringleaders, that they 
Part II. M m m . may 
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procedure in 
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police } 
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may be- brought before a court of juftice ; to prevent ah' 
violent interferences between the followers of the different 
religions, authorized and tolerated in the Britifh provinces-; 
and particularly to prevent every fpecies of infult, or abti- 
five treatment by the Britifh fubje6ls (in the fenfe of that 
word, already expl'ained) being given- to the natives while 
exercifing their religious ceremonies and forms, whether 
thofe of the ■ Flindoos, Mahomedans, or other tolerated 
feds ; to hear all complaints for abufive- language, batteries 
or affaults, and to take the parties ijfito- cuftody ; to di- 
re£b at all executions in aid of the executive olEcers-'of the 
courts of juftice ; and, in fine, to watch over and to con- 
troul the inhabitants in the intercourfe which they 
may have in the affairs of trade, commerce, &c. in par- 
ticular, to check, as much as pbffible, all frauds, fwind-- 
ling, &c» 

In the exercife of thefe duties, the police officer ought 
to have the right, (in cafe it may be neceffary to exercife^ 
it,) of calling in the affiftance either of the Company’s: 
troops, or of thofe of the Nabobs,, or native Princes; but 
fhould be anfwerable for the orders he may give to the officers; 
or commanders of "fuch parties, who- are only to carry them; 
into effed* ■ • 

It is propofed, ki the fifth -place, that the- conftitutionj." 
forms of procedure, and powers of the courts of police' 
fhouM be, as follows : the Superintendent, his deputies, oF- 
their fubffitutes, fhould- iffue warrants -for feizing perfons; 

3. ■ ■ - ' ■ guilty 
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■guilty of a breach of the peace; thefc 'warrants flioutd 
authorize the officers of the police to bring the party be- 
fore the Superintendent or his deputy, who, after examining 
the circu'mftanccs, (without oath) fliould make his report, 
to the magiftratc, cither that the party merits a punifli- 
ment not exceeding fifteen days imprifonment, or twenl}'- 
rattans in the public market-place ; or that the offence or 
dime , which has been committed, is fuch as to be cog- 
nizable by a court of juftice. In order more completely to 
render the court of police efficient, the confirmation of the 
magiftrate, upon the preceding report, fliould be held to 
be final, and tlie punifhment be inflidted accordingly ; or 
his commitment of the party, for trial, before a court of 
juflice, fliould be deemed equivalent to a gaol delivery,, of 
fuch prifoners as may be, flriclly fpcaking, in the cuftody of 
the police. 

It ought, under this branch of the fubject, to be an 
eflablifhed rule, that the fubflitutes, in the different dif- 
tridls, fliould make monthly reports of all affairs of po- 
lice to the deputies, to whom the police may be committed, 
within the limits of the courts of circuit, and to the'deputy 
of the Superintendent-general, in the feats of government ; 
and that the Superintendents fhould make quarterly reports 
to the Governor-general or the Prefidents, that the actual 
Rate of the country may be known to them, and the 
improvement of their regulations of police become a part 
of thofe duties for which they are refponhble to tKc 
government in Britain. 

Part II. M ra m a It 
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CHAP. I-. 


Mode of 
connefling 
this plan of 
police with 
that knou'ji 
to the native 
princes, 


•—coincided 
with the 
preceding 
plans of go- 
vernment and 
of jurifdic- 
tion. 
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It is propofed, in the fixth place, that Inch fhare in the 
management of police, as is confiftent with the preceding 
fyftem, fhonldbe left with the native powers, whofe names 
are ftiil ufed in the governmenti The diftindlion which was 
fuggefted in arranging the judicial power will naturally come 
to be obferved in accommodating this inftitution of police 
to the remains of their fovereignty. The difficulty Avill be. 
lefs, perhaps, upon this laft fubjeft, and more eafily fur- 
mounted, than that which occurred in the lirft, fince it 
has been found that under the Hindoo and Mogul efta- 
blifhments, the officers of police were fubordinate to thofc ’ 
of juftice. By a fpecies, therefore, of agreement with thefe 
Princes, the regulations for accommodating the ancient 
to the new plan of police might be adjufted, and the 
reports, which ufed to be made to the native Princes, be ' • 
regularly communicated through their officers, to the Go- 
vernors or Prefidents, that both might feem to take that 
fhare in the internal government of the country, which 
would mark to the whole inhabitants a common intereft in 
their fafety and profperity. 

By this arrangement the difpofitions and condu6l of 
the natives, with refpe6l to the Engliffi nation ; and reci- 
procally, the difpofitions and condudt of theBritifh fub- 
je6ts, with refpe6t to the natives, would be fully known 
and the firft fymptoms of - revolt in the former, or of 
oppreffion in the latter, from being matters of daily dif- 
covery and of daily punifhment, would create in each of 
4 .em 
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them that mutual confidence which would attach' both to 
the Britiih government. 

A 

It is propofed, in the laO: j^lace, with the obje<St of 
more fully conneding the judicial power in India with 
the court eflabliflied in Britain, for the trial of Indian delin- 
quents, that the a6ls 1784, and the improvements in the aft 
1786, fliould continue. Upon this particular fubjeft, it is 
to be obferved, that if the connefting a foreign dependency 
with the Britiih government is difficult in itfelf, the efta- 
blilhing a law which is to puniQt injuftice done by the Bri- 
tifl) fubjefts in India is not lefs fo. If the Britiili fubjefts 
who have refidcd in India have been made amenable to a 
court in England, it is to be recollcfted, that the crimes 
or mifdemeanors, for which they were to be tried, have 
been committed in' India; and that the Leglllature could 
not forefee the means which might be thought of, for 
evading the intentions with which the law had been made : 
experiment and time alone could difclofe them. Hence, in 
this, as in all Afts of Parliament, where claufes muft be 
introduced, pointing out not only the method of applying 
the law, but of preventing the evafion- of it, we have a- 
proof of the fuperiority of that rule which arifes from the- 
experience of ages, over that one, which, however excel- 
lent, has either been untried, or is not accommodated to- 
every cafe. With the objeft then of rendering this court' 
fully adequate to all the purpofes for which it was infti- 
tuted, the following additional claufes may be ufeful ; 

Parx Ho. Tha^i?- 
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That the defendant, m the' trials brought into court 
upon an information preferred againft him, lhall not be al- 
lowed to avail himfelf of any defedi, or want of form in the 
information, or in the fubftance of it, except upon demurrer^ 
wherein fuch dcfcdl fhalL be fpccially affigned and fet forth, 
hi the manner of demurrer; and that in all cafes, prior to 
the ultimate judgment to be given upon fuch information, 
it fhall be in the diredtion of the Court to grant leave to 
mend it; and if judgment fhall be given againft the de- 
murrer, the defendant fliall not be permitted to plead' over 
to the information ; but the judgment fhall be conclufive, 
(as in demurrers in other criminial cafes,) fubjcdl only to 
a writ of error. If this writ of error fliall not be obtained 
within twenty days, after judgment is given upon a demurrer, 
or the writ of error difeontinued, or the judgment on the 
demurrer affirmed, then the dccifion fhall be delivered 
to the Lord Chancellor, or Lords Commiffioners of the 
Great Seal, who fhall iffue a commiffion under thd Great 
Seal, for conftituting a fpccial court of judicature, agree- 
ably to the exifting ftatutes, for pronouncing final judg- 
ment on the cafe. This judgment -is not to be queftion- 
able in any other court, by writ of error, appeal, or any 
other form of proceeding. The court is to caufe their 
judgment or fentence to be executed by warrant, or to re- 
mit it to the Court of King’s Bench, for execution or for 
proceeding to outlawry, in the manner direfted by former 
of Parliament. 
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If any defendant flialTnot have furrendered, agreeably SECT, ir^ 
to 26th of the King, and proof be made, by affidavit ; 
or other wife, to fatisfy the Court of King’s Bench that 
the defendant is beyond fca, or cannot be found in this 
kingdom, to anfwcr the charges brought againfl: hinO’.; 
then the court may order a rule, diredling the defendant 
to Surrender himfelf in court, or to. the chief juftice, or to 
one of the other judges thereof,, at a certain day, at the 
difcretion of the court ; a copy to- be (within twenty days 
after making the rule) three times inferted in the London 
Gazette, and affixed upon fome public place in the 
office of the Eall-Lidia Company, in. the city, of London, 

If the defendant (hall not fuiVender himfelf according to^ 
fuch rule, then, on proof being made of the publication of 
it, the court are required to- give judgment, in default,, 
againft him, purfuant to the a6t the- 2 t 5 th of tlie King. 

If the defendant fhall have entered into any recog^- 
nizance or bail, purfuant to the adls the 24.th- and zbtihu 
-of the King,, and purfuant to the rale above defcribed, them 
the Court of King’s Bench are required, to give judgment 
by default,, and procefs of outlawry may be iffiied thereon*. 

In no cafe where judgment fhall be entered or given by.^ 
default, lhalL any writ of error' be allowed; but the record', 
of fuch judgment ffiall, at the. option and requeft -of the.- 
profecutor, either be retained by the Court- of King’s- Bench,', 
for final fentence, or be delivered to the Lord High Chan- 
cellor, or Lords Commiffioners for the. Great -Seal, who) 

Part U, ' fhalli 
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, CHAP. L lliall thereupon iffue a commiilion under the Great Seal, 
conftituting the Court of Judicature for the trial of Indian' 
delinquents, who fhall pronounce final judgment and feii- 
tence thereon, with proceedings for the execution of the 
, fentence or outlawry. . 

':R.«fult. Such feems to be the judicial poiver required for the Bri- 

tifh poffeffions in India, and the amendments in the exifting 
a6ls, regarding the trial of Indian delinquents, in England, 
which experience has pointed out to be necefiary for uniting 
this diftant dependency, and the government eftablifhed in 
it, -with the government of Great Britain. 
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'OF THE financial POWER REQUIRED UNDER THE PRECEDING 

PLAN OF GOVERNMENT. 

CONTENTS. 

‘l^diure and Progrefs of the Plnatictal Pov:£r — A ths r},fr com- 
plicated Branch of Political Oecononr: — htrte of it in Hin- 
doofan under the Moguls — became more ciprefire in its Practice 
Part II. N n n aeder 
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under the Ufurpers in the Provhices (f their Umpire — Sources 
of Pevenue . in the Britifo Provinces in India^Progrefs and' 
Refult of the Invefigations to afcertain the Nature and 'Extent 
of it wider the Moguls — under the 'Ufurpers^ and under the 
Company in the central Provinces — Effect of the Acquiftion 
of the 'Euannee^ on the Financial Power — IneffeSiual Regula~ 
tlons for the Revenue propofed by the EireSiors — Firf Par- 
liamentary Interferences to correSl the Abufcs of the Financial 
Power — Refult of them — Expedlations of the Eirectors from 
the calculated Amount of the ancient Revenues. —Eecline of the 
Revenue— from the Uncertainty refpecting Zemindary Rights — 
from the erroneous policy and reafoning of the Company' s Ser- 
vants-^from the Failure of a Eemand for the Produce of In- 
dujlry by the Fall of the Court of Eelhi^ and Courts of the Sou- 
bahdars, ^c.—Fhis laf Evil in part removed by' the Eemands: 
from Europe — Confequences of the Company' s Acquiftion ofFer-^ 
ritories on the Rife and Fall of Revenues — Refult of the late En- 
quiries on this Branch of Indian Oeconomy in a permanent 
Settlement of Land Rents — in fixing the Rates of Euties 
and of Cufioms—fimilar Invefigations, the Means of giving 
a fixed Character to the Financial Power over all the 
Eafiern Eoniinions of Britain. ifi. Propofal for ajfejjlng 
and collecting the Revenues through the Boards of Revenue, 
2.d. Propofal to fix the' Rents of Lamd^ in general, and 
render Leafes permanent, ^d. Propofal to fix the Euties, 
on the Produce of Edufiry and the Cufioins on Frade. ^th. Pro- 
pofal to hold out Encouragements to Induflry and Frade among 
the Natives, our Subjects — Appropriation of the Indian Reve- 
s “ nues 
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hi/cs ajfcjj^d a 7 jd levied upon thefeP 'rhicipIes.' i; Vropofal^ toap^ 
p'ropriate the Revetmes to the Military, Marine, and Civil 
_ Cha}'ges. 2. Propofal, to appropriate them to the Payment oj the 

■ Company s Delis, —cither by fundifig ' them in India a'nd hi 
‘ ' Dngland, — or by enabling the ‘ Company to 'cncreafe their Ca- 
j pital: Ilhis laji, the mojl ' immediate Means of difcharghig 

■ the- Debt. ‘^.‘-Propofal, to appropriate the Revenues to the 
Support' of the Company s hivefmeiit. '^- 4; Pi'opofal, Appropri- 

latidn -.ofthe Surplus to an encreafe of the Dividend from eight 
f do ten per Cehl, — and to‘ an annual P-ariibipation of the Ref due 
; ^ith . the' Public— Eficredfe of Sw'plus to be the Company's— 

■ Contingencies upon ‘which' dll ihefe Appropriations' hiay depend. 


< 


J N every State the. financial -po'wer figriifiesThat exercifc of 
the fovereignty by which it fets apart value, to be applied 
for maintaining the officers employed in the adminiflration 
of; .civil affairs^ and for levying and paying ' the ariines 
or fleets required to .’Idejfend dts -fubjeds againfl: the at- 
tacks of neighbouring 01" 'foreign nations* This value, or 
public property, varies in its nature and amount with the 
progreflive ftages of civilization. In rude ages it is .eitlier 
the produce of a portion of tiie original foil, or in the event 
of a conquefl;, a proportion of the acquifition whether 
Part. lit Nnn 2 confifting 
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confifling o£ plundei; or lapd paidtto the chiefT,6ihcbndu6ioET 
of the expediuon, or,ihconh{ts of tcmporaiy contributions 
levied by this chief, adllng for, the prefervation and pro- 
tection of his . followers* After arts and 'comhierce have 
begun to create ,a fpecies ,of property,^ -iWhich does not 
feeni to arife from territory > hut from ThpAveulth acquired 
by the ingenuity and induftry of tlip, inhabitants,* the 
fovereign power begins to conhder, that a portion of this, 
wealth alfo ought to he- paid, for the .protedlion afforded 
the artifan, , the .manufadtijrej* vand^the- mercllmit, againft 
the violence, of .individuals or of external' enemies. This; 
aheffment on induftry bears a kind of indefinite^ propor- 
tion to the former tax paid from lands, and is the cir— 
cumflance which firft gives, a complicated afpedt to reve«y 

nuCo 

To define this financial power, has, under every fpecies 
of government, been the mofl difficult branch of political 
ceconomy. It varies in its charadler, and in the mode of 
exercifing it, , according to the'fi'tuatidh. and cifcumflahces, 
of any people. , . 

In no nation has the -fou reds -of tiiis power, and' the 
exercife of it, affumed.more complicated afpedls than in' 
Hindooflan, whether we trace them from the rife to tho 
cftablilhmcnt, or from the eftabliflrment to the fall of the 
Mogul empire. 


Whenj 
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.When the Moguls firft invaded Hindooflan, it was with SECT, in. - 
the object of levying contributions rather than of founding 
an empire. The vcfliges, however, of this firft violence 
remained, after the conquerors had fixed a feat of their 
power, and divided their dominions into diftindt foubahs or 
provinces hence the cuflom of levying temporary contri- 
butions to anfwer the real or pretended exigencies of the 
foyereign. , Baber and even. Acbar pradlifed this meafurcj^ 
though the latter Emperor fixed the jumma, or tax roll,. 
for the afleffment of lands, and the duties or cufioms on the; 
indufiry of his people... 


This- prerogative of the Moguls did not ceafe with the —became ^ 
fall of the empire. It was exercifed by the nfurpers in the five in its 
different provinces; and copied, in many inftances, by the 
Hindoo Hates, who took’ advantage of the revolution, to 

. . ^ ^ the provm- 

eftablijdi their o-\yn. independence. , ces of their 

empire. . 


^ Thh financial- power in India was, in this- fituation, at 
the period, when the conquefts of Great Britain were made,, 
and when tlie Company became officers of the fallen Moguls-, 
allies or m'afters of the ufurpers- in the richeft provinces, . 
or. allies and fupporters of fome of the Hindoo. Hates, for. 
the purpofes of carrying -on tradci. 


To have awiewthen of the, financial porver-in-theBritiffi; Sources of 
provinces in HindooHan, we muH revert to its particular JhlBritlm 
charadter among the Moguls, and connecl this with the' 
circumHances- which, have led the Company to adopt 
Part IL 
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tlie Mogul’ fyflem, or to cliange it. In this way wc^’fliaJl 
difcover the fource of our own revenues in India, and be 
able to judge of the appropriations which have been made 
of them. The revenues in the Bengal. ptovince's, (and, 
allowing for local differences, in the other provinces)' arofe 
from land rents, from duties on the productions of the arts; 
and ■ from cuft'oms levied On trade.' The" Bengal ' provitices 
being the principal of the Company’s pofTeffions, and thofe 
by which not only the: other, fettlemerits. have: been hip, 
ported, but by which, the' Company: have been aided '.m 
purchafing inveflmcnts, claimed the firft. attention of the 
Diredlors, and afterwards of the Legiflature. 

The financial power of the Moguls, from the very na-. 
' ture of their conqneft, was blended with the judicial, be- 
caufe the objedl of the, invaders was to build -a fyftem of 
civil adminiftration upon a military arrangement. Am 
annual collection was made from the produce of the lands, 
of this the Sovereign had one part, the cultivators another, 
and out of this Haft' was taken the expenfe' of colledlion. 
The fame method -of afleftment and colledtioh was employed 
in levying. duties and cuftoms on the produce of arts and 
manufadtures, and on trade, inland, tranfit of - external!,' 
Hence the colledlor of land rents, -duties or cuftoms, ■ often-' 
gave the Zemindars opportunities of levying additional fums 
for their own ufe. If they paid the Prince, the oppreffion 
was overlooked in proportion 'to the low rank and remote 
fituation of the cultivator, artizan or trader. The fum paid 

by 
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by the different provinces varied according to the extent and ^CT. iii. 
fertility of each province. This appears from, the propor- 
tion at which the different provinces were affeffed by Acbar. 

Thefe proportions were encreafed by his fucceffors, and fhill 
more fo by the ufurpers of his empire. The Duan paid the 
proportion for the province allotted to him into the trea- 
fury at Delhi ; he was checked by the Soubahdar, but both 
Soubahdar and Duan frequently united in the plan of railing 
contributions from the fubjeds, for the purpofes of ftrength- 
'ening their own power, and of encreafing their particular 
riches ; they of courfe winked at, or authorized the fame 
iniquitous pradfices in the Zemindars, who, .from the acci- 
dents of birth or arbitrary nomination, were the colledtors 
of revenue, the fubordin ate judges, and the officers of po- 
lice in the diftridls into which a province was divided. In 
their turn thefe Zemindars portioned out the like powers 
among their inferiors, fo that the ryot or cultivator of the 
, foil, though he was confidered to have a right to remain 
on it, and to cultivate it for his fupport, and for’ the pay- 
ment of the rents to the Zemindar, was, in fadl, expofed 
to an oppreffion that encreafed in proportion to the number 
and orders of the officers, who adted between him and his 
Sovereign. 

In this fituation the Eaft-India Company received die Ben- 
gal provinces, retaining the Nabobs or Rajahs in tliem, in 
whofename this corrupted Mogul fyftem was carrkd'on; n::i 
having, together with the Nabob, a Duan, noininai:^- 
countable to the Nabob, but' really the infbrains'n: 

Part IL . ' ' 
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CUMM. prcfTion in the hntids of the Coinpnnyh; fervant:, v/!io r.f'.d 
’ ^ him as the broom by v.hicb they vrerc to fv/cep lo.»uibicr 

wcallJi to be tianip'uted to Europe- 


FiTcnfif the At lull, J^onl Clive obtulncd the Diiumuc, and though 
the Duanmr hc d‘d i\ot, by this, rciidcr the Cumitiuiy more powerful 
chi'lwvcr?' than they had been, after his vidlory at I'laffcy inrui'.- tli-an 
delegated fuvcrei'ins, he rcndcrcal the Governors and Coun- 
ctls mtit'c acDnmtablc for their coiuliiel to their rii|>vriors 
the Dacelors, and gradnrdiy brottphl iorward, isy thi* rc- 
flfonribd’Hy, the fubjecl (d' Intlian revenue to notice, cxaini- 
nr.tion, and regulation by the le^pliaturc. 


Br.roKK the acquifition (»f our tenitttries, the only reve- 
nues which t lie Company poUcficd in India, were the rents 
paid hy the little dillnets, v.'hich they had obtained round 
their fadories or feats of trade, and thecufloms vrhich they 
levied at thofe ports,' which the guaids of tlicir factories 
could command ; thefe rents and duties were, in gcnernl, 
aficlicd agreeably t<j the cufloms of the country, and levied 
recording to the terms of the grunts, which had been ob- 
tained from the Moguls, or from the Chiefs wlio wcrc'tlic 
immediate fuperiors of the diftricts. 

WiiKN the conqncfls of Lord Clive gave the Companr 
dominions, they adminiftcred their revenues upon the fame 
principle with tlie iifurpcrs of the Mogul power; that is, 
upon the principle of the Mogul government. The con- 
fcquences were, that the natives complained of the admini- 

flration 
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' ftration of the Company, and the Company’s fervants of SECT, iii . 
each other. ' The .. former faid, that the tenures npon which 
they had held- their lands were done away, and that they 
were. unable to pay inland duties upon trade, when the 
Company’s fervants paid none, either to the native princes or 
to their Mafters. The latter either appealed to the privileges 
which the Company had obtained from the Mogul and 
Nabobs, but which the Dire6lors did not underhand, or 
offered apologies to the court, each laying the blame upon 
another, to exculpate himfelf. At laft all men were fatisfied 
that the conftitution, which was fuited to a mercantile 
affociation, was by no means -calculated for the management 
of a financial power in extenfive provinces. 

In confequence of this opinion, the Diredlors and Pro- ineffeauai 
prietors endeavoured to lay down regulations for the finan- Stie^evL 
cial power in India ; but from the veiy conftitution of thefe 
courts and from the novelty of the fubjeft, the propofed 
regulations W'-ere imperfe6t in themfelves ; and from the 
influence which the Company’s fervants, who had re- 
turned from India with large fortunes, and become Pro- 
prietors of India ftock obtained, by making and unmaking 
Diredlors ; the regulations (fuppofing they had been per- 
fed: in themfelves) were eafily evaded in their application. 

Such were the circumftances which alarmed the Public, Krftjsaiik- 
and called for the interference of the Legiflature. It ap- SueScrio 
pears upon the reports of the Houfe of Comrnons,- that the SfofThe 
' revenues in our Indian provinces principally arofe from the 
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rents of land ; that the tenures by which thefe lands hac£ 
been held, were feudal in their fpirit, but local in the cir- 
cumftance of the holder being removeable at the pleafure of 
the Prince; that the Zemindar paid his rent to the Colle6lor’ 
or Duan of the province ; that the Chowdrie and a few of 
the Talookdars, might have held their lands immediately of 
the Mogul, but that the great body of the Talookdars held 
of the Zemindar and paid their rents to him ; tlja/ though 
the ryots or cultivators of the foil had, as fuch, originar 
rights, yet, that they jvere liable to oppreffions, proportioned 
to the number of their fuperiors,._fince the farmers of the 
revenue contrafted with the Zemindars, Talookdars and- 
Farmers ; and thus, if they levied the quantum to be paid 
to the date, they- might with impunity extort money for 
themfelves* 

When the produce of the revenue thus was' to pafs 
through fo many hands,, oppreffions began with the lowed 
perfons in office and rofe ia a cruel progreffion to the 
higheft. The Zemindar might be oppreffed by the imme- 
diate Colledtor of Government; he, in his turn, by the 
Nabob ; and he, in like manner, by the Duan, who re- 
mitted the ftipulated revenue from the province to the ca- - 
pital. Nor were the oppreffions confined to thofe exercifed - 
upon the cultivators of the foil, fince the revenue arofe^ 
not from the rents of land alone, but from the duties 
which were impofed upon induflry and trade. If a farmer 
improved his fields, the Zemindar afTeffed him according 
to the fuppofed profits which his improvements would 
^yield ; if an artizan improved or extended a manufadlure, 

a fum 
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-a fum was levied on liis computed flock and profits; if a 
merchant bought goods and' carried them to market, he 
paid a duty on tliem where they were • purchafed, he paid 
road duties and river duties as he went along with them 
for fale, he paid a diity at the aurung where he was to ex- 
pert his profit ; fo that, -till they came into the hands of 
the confumer, the pa3'-ment.of duties did not ceafe. Under 
the ancient . government, indeed, thefe taxes had fome 
check,- 'arifing from; the laws impofing ^ them being under- 
flood ; but when, the fovereignty paffed into the hands of 
the Company, to be exercifed in the name of the Nabob, 
even this check was done awa3^ 

» ' ' t' ' 

The .'Diredlors, ' flruck with the magnitude of the re- 
venue, as remitted to Delhi, thought'of nothing beyond tors from tUe 
realizing it; and the firfl governments, after the acquifition amount of 
of the Duannee, thought of nothing be3’-ond gratif3’’ing the revenuer*^ 
demands of the Diredlors ; unlefs it was, flieltering themfelves 
under this authority to exercife their power for interefled 
or private ends. 

• The fources of die revenue, at lafl, began to be dried E’ccHneofth® 
r , . ~ ° rcreaue, 

up, .and yet the Directors required the fame amounts. 

Eager to preferve their power, their foreign fervants drained 

every nerve to keep up the revenue, and to colledl the 

money in. circulation, for-fupplying die China inveflments. 

Ill the firfl of thefe :oppreffive plans,- we difcover the true 

caufe why Nabobs were degraded, made and unmade ; and 

in the fecond, the caufes which contributed to the decline 
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of agriculture and of manufactures. In the union of both,, 
the fources of the fudden change of a ricii domain, into- 
(what threatened, to become) an impoverifhed and defolated 
wade. 

It was now that thefe evils were feen in all their magni- 
tude, and that enquiries were inftituted to afeertain what the- 
rights of the Zemindars and Landholders had been, under 
the Mogul government, and- what w'cre the real fources o£ 
the decline of agriculture and of manufaClurcs. 

On the fubjeCl of the rights of the Zemindars, the rea- 
fonings continued for years, in extremes*. On the one hand,, 
it was afferted^ that the Zemindar had been merely art 
officer or collector of revenue; on the other,, that he had 
been a feudatory Prince of the empire.. It has required' the. 
moft laborious invefligatiori to- difeover the faCt, viz, that 
- the Mogul was the Lord fuperior,. or proprietor (terms equi- 
valent in their meaning)- of the foil ; that the Zemindars^ 
were officers of revenue, juftice, and police in their diftriCls,. 
where they alfo commanded a kind of irregular body of mi- 
litia ; that this office was frequently hereditary, but not ne- 
ceflarily fo that, on the failure of payment. of the rents,, 
or of fulfilling the other duties of his office, he-could befuf- 
pended or removed from his fituation,. at the pleafure of the 
Prince ; that the rents to be paid toffiim were not fixed, but 
aflefled, at the will of the Sovereign; and that the lyot 
or cultivator of the foil, though attached to his pofTef* 
fion and with the right to cultivate it, yet was fubjeCled. 

to 
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ta payments, varying according to particular agreements SECT. IIL 
and local cuftoms ; that, in general, he continued on the 
fppt, on which his labors were diredtedto raife the meanS' 
for his own fubfiftence, but that tlie proportion to be paid 
to the ftatc was to be judged of by the Zemindar; that the 
.rights of the ryot had been gradually abridged^ and the pro- 
portions he paid encreafed, during the fucceflive revolutions 
through which his country had to pafs,. before and after 
the fall of the Mogul empire. 

I 

On the fources of the decline of agriculture, and of ma- —from the 
nufadlures and trade in Hindooftan, the reafonings, though polic}' and 
they have not been fo much in extremes, as on the fubje6t of ShfcoiiS 
land rents ; yet have, by no means, been full or fatisfaftory. 

On the one hand, it has been faid, that the oppreffions .of 
the Company'^s fervants alone produced the decline of the arts 
and of trade ; on. the other, that but for the quantities 
taken,off by the Company, or by the Europeans in general, 
arts and trade would have more rapidly declined than they 
aftually did. This evil, however, may be traced to fources^ 

■diftindt in themfelves, though encreafed more or lefs by 
thefe events.' In the Mogul fyftem of policy we can fee 
their origin, and, in the exercife of this policy, by tlie Ben- 
gal prefidency, their completion. By the former, the duties 
on the produftions of art, and the cuftoms on trade were in; 
the hands of Soubahdars or Nabobs and their Duans,. or in. 
thofe of their Subordinates,, the Zemindars ; by the latter,, 
the powers which all, of thefe Mogul officers had exercifed,. 
were confidered. to have palled into the hands, of our Pre- 
Paxt II. . fideuts- 
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fulents and Councils. Wc have already adrerted to the 
circnmflancc, that the amount of the revenue was to be 
kept up, while the money in circulation was to be carried 
off to a foreign market. If to this immediate caiife of the 
decline, we add, that the richeft portions of the foil 
were often let to the Company’s fervants, while the Icfs fruit- 
ful were to pay an encrcafcd tax ; that the Company’s fer- 
vants pleaded an exemption from duties and cuftoms on 
trade, while the Mahomedans were fubjc6lcd to hca\y 
payments of. them, and the Hindoos to heavier ftill 
that the lands which had been laid wade, were to be culti- 
vated at the Company’s cxpencc, and their fervants to be 
paid for the' fupcrintcndence of this cultivation, while 
the inhabitats on thefe lands were fubjedlcd to heavy duties 
and to cuftoms ; wc can be at no lofs to account for the 
decline of agriculture, of arts and of trade. Inflcad of 
equalizing rents, or duties and cuftoms, the ancient policy 
was continued ; the Zemindar was made a tenant at will, and 
the leafes or pottahs to the farmer, when he was unable to dif- 
charge his rent, frequently given to ftraiigers and to adven- 
turers, whofe dock and credit were foon to pafs through 
the like vicifiitudes. 


Connected with thefe circumftances was the mercantile 
fituation of the native artizan, the manufadlurer, ‘and the 
merchant. After the fall' of the court of Delhi, and of the 
thc?oVrtof°* courts of the Soubahdars and of the Nabobs, the demands 
Delhi and i^rhich had been made for the produdions of art, as mi- 

courts of the r r 

Soubahdars, niftering to the luxury or magniiicence, neceiianly cealed ; 

^ -demands 
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failure of a 
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demands loo, wliiidi, from their nature, ntuimil (hNn 
value through Ihc merchant to tlie niiimif;u''l nn i , linoiie.h 
him to llic aitizrm and the cultivator ol' the loii, am! hv lhi‘< 
current, n<)l only kept the, money In jicrjKtua! < ii< tihUihii in 
tile coim try, but gave a conllanf /limulani to f xeilion and 
to induPiiy. Infleail, thercTore, of afciihii^g the ih* hm-, 
of llic arts and of trade to t)jc Ean-lnrlia ( ’omp.uiv .done, 
rsciing upon the policy of the Alogiilr, it te almofl (tit. in, 
that had not an tni'lci for Iiuihui p!Miuei‘()n' 1^(0 alhad'd 


»■>*» »« 


tile European com|>anir<, the 
nufaclurc . and tiic confcopient 
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di/lief- o/ tie 


aife Mid 


'vouid have been rr.oic fiulden and renn.d. 
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CHARI, to take off or to give fafliioii to the productions of the 
Confcqucfl- artizan or manufaClurcr, ' or profits to the merchant and 
CCS ot the trader ; that the money in circulation was withdrawn, to 
aecjuifitibnof bc Carded to a diftant market ; that the imitation of Eafterh 
therifeand”" aits was IclTening the demand for the produce of them in 
nulsf Europe ; we difeover, at once, the caufes of the failure of 
that part of the revenues, which 'arife from duties and 
cuflioms. Hence the merit of the Directors and of the exe- 
cutive power in introducing regulations, tending to give 
the landholder encouragement, by confirming him in his 
property, upon payment of a fixed rent; and hence the 
propriety of the meafures which have been devifed for en- 
couraging the artizan, the manufacturer and the merchant, 
in our Afiatic provinces. 


KefuU of tly 
late enquiries 
on this 
branch of In* 
dian oecono- 
iTiy, in a 
permanent 
Settlement of 
land-rents, 


With the objeCt of introducing this liberal policy, the 
enquiries of the intelligent fervaiits of the Company have 
been directed to inveftigate the hiftory of the revenue,- and 
to afeertain the prefent Hate of the diftidCts’ in tlie Bengal 
provinces. For thefe purpofes, the changes through which 
they -have paflTed, the impofts to which they have been 
fubjeCled, and' the cuftoms peculiar to each diftriCl have 
been inveftigated. In this way the ancient rights of the’ 
different orders of the landholders, and of the tenants, 
have been unfolded ; a diftribution of the provinces into 
colleClorfhips introduced j the amount of the rent to go- 
vernment from each divifion fixed; and the inferior , occu- 
pant, and the immediate cultivator of the foil, fecured in the 
enjoyment ,of their property, upon payment of a moderate 

^ and 
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and known fum to the principal landholders. Till thefe ends 
could be efFe6led, it was impoffible to know the perfons with 
whom a fettlement could be made, to come to any decifion on 
the claims of the Zemindars, to make out a permanent affeff- 
ment of rents, or to devife regulations for levying them. 

It was now that the Mogul financial principle of colled- 
ing continually upon the adtual produce of the land, and 
of dividing this produce between the fovereign and the im- 
mediate cultivator, was perceived in all its pernicious con- 
fequences, of concealment, fraud, and the multiplication 
of the immoral artifices by which the charaflers of men of 
every rank had been debafed. It was now that the changes in- 
cident to the fituation of the Zemindars, their fraudulent 
alienation of lands, and the mifmanagement of the revenue 
fervants of the Company, during the firft years of the 
Duapnee, were detedled and explained. Foi* this valuable 
information the Company Are indebted to the adlivity and 
integrity of the Board of Revenue; and, on this infor- 
mation, have proceeded the regulations which have been 
devifed, for doing away former abufes and rendering the 
financial power precife and refponfible. ■ 

After all, however, that has been done, and with all 
the accumulation of records of revenue, Hill time and ex- 
perience will be required to afeertain the adual value of 
all the diftridts in the provinces. Enough, however, has 
been obtained to juftify the introdudlion of a fixed rule of 
taxation, that fhall be fimple and invariable in its cha- 
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racier. ■ To this the example of the Decennial fetticmcnl', 
with the' contingency of becoming perpetual in Bnhar, nc- 
ccITai’ily led. The objeds in making the perpetual fet- 
tleraent were, to confer oil’ the lanclliolclcr the pofTeflion 
of the diflritSl: which he occupies, on a fixed and moderate 
rent; to deprive him of the power of interfering with the 
fituation of the Ryots, in the fums they pay to the Rate, 
under the pretext of making any addition to the revenue; 
and to leave to the fovcrcignty its right to cxcrcifc, from 
time to time, its authority in making fuch regulations, as may 
fecurc the ryot in his poffelTion, and jn-cvent his being 
loaded with unwarrantable exaflions. Nor is this mcafure 
more political and .wife, than it is liberal : it has not pro- 
ceeded from any pofitive title in the natives to their 
•lands, but has been a conccfiion from the Britifli govern- 
.rnent to the Zemindars and to the Ryots, which they never 
had been able to obtain under the mildcfl adminiftration 
of their native Princes, 

The fixt afTcfTmcnt of la'nds, however, would have been 
but an incfie(5lual relief, had not the pcKver of eftablifliing 
Guncce Haul and Ruzar, or market duties, been vefted in the 
fovereignty alone, and had not the claim of the Zemindars 
to impofe duties or cuftoms, in their diftridls, been done 
.away. Many of thefc Zemindars will pofTefs extenfive dif- 
tridts, which, with fuch rights, might have endangered the 
public fafety. . 

. Haviks 
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Having. thus pointed out the foiirces of revenue in the 

central provinces, with the meafurcs which have l)c-cn dc- tjifiit.r uv/'T. 
_ ^ ... , - 0 /". 

vifed for affeffing and collecling its various branches, it inzr.u-,‘A 

is reafonable to expect, from the activity of the Company 

and of the executive povrer, that the like mcaflires (allov,'- 

ing; for difference of fituation and of inflitutions) will be anc'j'jiyr- 

^ U'ftf 

follovred up, in the Britifli dominions on both coaflc of the sh','.oir/i^ 
peniniula of India. For this public end, hov/ever, invefti- 
gation and experience will be required, and the foIJo'-ving 
propofitions in connexion w'ith the Friiem of government 
which has been fuzgefled- as fuited to our Aiiatic poflefriont 
feem calculated to become the bafis of this improvement. 
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CHAP. I., fyftem which has been detailed, have pointed out ; that is 
to fay, that the Zemindars, or Hereditary Proprietors, 
fliall have leafes of their lands on a fixed rent, that thefe 
leafes IhalJ not entitle them to impofe any new burdens' 
upon the farmers and cultivators of the foil, under the pre- 
text of tributes to the Rate; and that they fliali be under 
the foie condition of fulfilling the articles, which have 
been Ripulated with them by the fovereign power. Such 
a meafure will recommend itfelf to the natives, as being an; 
improvement upon the fyftem of Acbar, and of Jaffier Chan, 
and at the fame time, it muft- become an ’ additional bond 
of their allegiance and attachment to the Britifh Govern- 
ment. 


3- Third. It is propofed to fettle the duties upon trade, and 

duties on the indeed, Upon all the fubjedls of induftry at fixed and rea- 
fnSry aiid fonable rates, and totally to do away the power of the 
In^tSde!™* Zemindars, Chowdries, Talookdars and Farmers, of im- 
pofing or levying arbitrary impoRs. The right which the 
Zemindars had of keeping in their pay a fort of militia, to 
aid them in colle6ting the rents and duties under the former 
fyftem of government, muft, ofcourfe, be taken from them 


4. Propofal 
to hold out 
encourage- 
ments to in- 
duftry and 
trade among 
the natives, 
our fubjcfts. 


the military eftablifhments, under the order of the civil 
power, being deemed fufiicient for all the purpofes of fanc- 
tioning the eftablilhed laws. 

• * 

Fourth. It is propofed, with the objedf of improving the 
Indian revenues of all the preceding deferiptions, to give 
every poffible encouragement to the natives,, who may di- 
rect 
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re6l their induftry to the production of the raw materials 
required in the Britifli manufactures, or to the manufactured 
Indian produce in demand in Europe, The encourage- 
ment of the former will obvioufly be for the mutual ad- 
vantage of India and of Britain ; the encouragement of the 
latter, muft turn upon the principle of not checking our 
home manufactures, which are imitations of the Indian, and 
yet not abridging the Company’s fale of Indian manufac- 
tured produce, either at home, .or for re-exportation to fo- 
r-eign markets. - 

^ '' 

■ Having thus fuggefted propofitions on the fubjeCt of afTeff- 
ing and collecting the rents and duties in our Afiatic pro- 
vinces, we have in the next place to mark out a line for the 
appropriation of them. 

It is to be recolieCted, that the property of the Company 
confifts of two diltinCt kinds, viz. their capital flock, goods 
and other effects in Britain, which may be confidered as the 
original bafis of their trade, -or as their home property ; and 
the articles of their trade, debts due to them in India, and 
the revenues arifmg from the provinces, which may be con- 
fidered as their foreign property. It is alfo to be recolieCted, 
that till the effects of the late .peace can be fully and expe- 
rimentally known, it will be impracticable to fay what 
appropriation to the fupport of the eflablifhment of our 
new dominions may be required. Thefe, however, are con- 
tingencies infeparable from the nature of the Afiatic domi- 
nions and trade of Great .Britain.- 
pAP.T n. ' 
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On tlic average of three years preceding th'e war,’ the re- 
venues of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, amounted to 
^.6,897,730 per annum, and the charges incurred in the 
civil and military eftablifliments to annum, 

leaving a net revenue, after allowing' 000 per annum 
for the expenfes of Bcncoolcn and Pinang, of ,^.1,614,013.- 
In an eflimate lately drawn up by the Court of Directors, 
the countries ceded to the Company by Tippoo Sultan at 
the termination of the war, areftated to produce _^.390,ooo. 
In this eflimatc, the total revenues of the Britiih provinces 
in India are computed at ^.6,963,625, and the future civil 
and military charges at ^.5,238,125, leavdng a net revenue 
of 725, 500, out of which the intereft payable on the 
debts in India is Rated to be 56 1,923, which would leave 
a net furplus of ;iC*’^5^^3»577> allowing for commercial 
charges 104,450) the net amount to be realized at 
home through the medium of trade, ’or to be applied to. the 
liquidation of debts in India is ^.1,059,127. 


I, Propofal to 
appropriate 
the revenues 
to the mili- 
tary, maiine, 
and civil 
charges* 


First. It is propofed, that a preferable appropriation 
Ihall be made to the payment of the military and -other necef- 
fary charges required to maintain the foreign fettlements of 
the Company.* From' -the nature of our military power in 
India (to be afterwards deferibed), as confifting of European 
and native troops, large' fupplies muft frequently be necef- 
fary ; and thefe, from the diftance of India from Europe, 
could not be fent in the requilite time. Suppofmg then 
that the arrears to the European branch of our force could be 
allowed to run up to a large, ‘amount, by our depending on 

the 
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the innate love of their country fo decidedly a part in the SECT. iir. 
charafter of Britifli foldiers and failors, it would be dan- 
gerous to make the fame fuppofitioii rcfpedting the natives. 

In every age. and amid all the revolutions in Hindooftan, 
immediate payments have attradled the natives to or drawn 
them from the ftandard of their leaders. Though their no- 
tions of the pundtuality and honor of the Britifh nation have 
confirmed in them, (during the fucceflive wars from 1778 to 
1792) a belief in the credit due to the Englilli, fcarcely 
compatible with the Indian chara61:er, yet this cannot always 
be depended upon. Credit may be lhaken by the breath of 
opinion, or by the infidious artifices of enemies. The 
attachment of an Indian foldier may waver with either, and 
fliift from a Britifli General as it did from their own Empe- . 
rors, or from one of the fons of thefe Emperors to another, 
or from the ufurper of the power of to-day, to the ufurper 
of the power of to-morrow. It is but jufticc, however, to 
fay, that if promifes and payrnents arc fulfilled and made, 
tlie natives of India are as little deficient in their attach- 
ments as they have proved themfelves to be in their courage : 
but if promifes ihall be broken and payments with-held, 
a doubtful or a difaftrous campaign might diflblve their 
allegiance and annihilate their confidence. The appropria- 
tion therefore of the revenues to the charges of the mili- 
tary and marine eflablifliments, mufl:, in the moment of 
war, fupcrcede every other payment, and during peace, the 
fupport of fuch military eftablifliments muft be pro- 
vided for, as may be requifite for the defence of our fettle- 
ments, and may imprefs the natives with the belief of our 
' Part II. s power, 
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CHAP, i.^ power, not only- to overcome any confederated force in India-,. 

but to render aids to our enemies, from a rival power in Eu-. 
rope, hopelefs and impra6ticable. Under- this propofition 
will alfo come to be. included the payment of the civil 
charges. On this fubjedt, it may be proper. to keep in view 
the nature of an Indian civil ■ eftablifhment, viz. that it 
confifts not only of an executive power, but of offices for 
the adminiftration of jufticc, and faftories for the purpofes 
of trade. .In all -of thefe views, the' appropriation may, 
from the character of the officers, be employed, and of the 
* duties required of them, will fafeiy admitof a. longer delay 
of payment in confequence of the, known credit due to the 
Company; and to .the nation, than .the appropriation to de- 
fray the charges of armies, or of a. marine., ‘ 


2. Piopofal 
to appropri- 
ate tlie reve- 
nues to the 
payment of 
the Com- 
pany’s debts, 


Second. It is propofed, with the obje6l of invigorating 
the credit of the Company, that a plan fhould be formed 
for enabling them 'to difeharge their debts. Two meafures 
fuggeft themfelves for this important purpofe, viz.' that the 
Company fhould be ernpo'wered, to fund their debt abroad 
and at home, or that they fhould be empowered to encreafe 
their capital flock. ..Both meafures re.quire explanation, 
that the plan, which will moft immediately produce the end, 
may befelcded and adopted. 


—either by The method of funding their debts we have treated of 
in'indifalir m delineating the plans which have been fuggefled for the 
in England ; future management of Indian affairs, fince the period at 

which the contronling power over them was introduced 

6 
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by Ad: of Parliament. Should this plan be adopted, it SECT, nr, 
mnft be cna6\;cd, that the different Prcfidcncics of Fort 
William, Fort Saint George and Bombay fliould have 
power to take in fubferiptions by way of loan, at a rate of 
.intcreft not exceeding 8 per cent; that the ontflanding 
paper fliould be accepted of, at par, in payment of thefe fub- 
feriptions ; that the money received in the treafurics of each 
Prefidency fliould be applied to take up tire outftanding 
fliares or paper not fubferibed for ; that tlie limit of the fub- 
feription fhould be afeertained by keeping open the books in 
India, until a furh equal to the exifting debts of the Com- 
pany abroad, bearing intcreff, fliould be fubferibed for, and 
that this fliould be termed the Foreign Fimd that the 
current annual intercfl fliould be made payable half yearly,, 
at the refpcdlive treafurics of Fort William, Fort Saint 
George and Bombay ; that, in fpccific and unqualilied 
terms, the revenues of all the Britifli poffefllons in India 
fliould be the fecurity to the fubferibers ; and, that the regu- 
lar payment of the intereft, free of all taxes, fees or gratui- 
ties fliould be preferable to every other demand, the mili- 
tary and marine charges of the Prcfidencies alone excepted. 

To correfpond with this foreign fund, it fliould alfo be 
enacted (with the objedt of accommodating fuch perfons in 
India as may wifli to realize their foi tunes in Britain, and 
with the objedt of cncreafing the fund for inveftnients), that 
the Company fliould be empowered to open , books, at the 
Eaft-India Houfe, for a fubfeription at 4 per cent, on the cre- 
dit of the profits of the Company’s trade and of tlie furplus 
revenues of India ; that the fubferibers to the foreign fund 
Part II. C^q q fliould 
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fhonld be permitted ter have fliares transferred and written off, 
from the books abroad to the books at home ; that the fate 
of exchange, at which transfers are to be made, fliould either 
depend on a fpecial agreement with the Governor-gencrai 
and Co ncil, and Prefidents and Councils, and the party 
transferring; or be determined by the rate whiclf the Com- 
pany, at the time, allow for money in exchange for bills on 
Europe, and that the amount to be thus transferred, from 
India to the books at home, fliould conftitute what might be 
termed the Home Indian Fund. 

It is obvious, that this plan of a foreign and a home In- 
dian fund would ultimately produce the end of enabling the 
Company to liquidate and difeharge their debts, and not lefs 
fo, that any contingencies which might interrupt the pro- 
grefs of the Company, in carrying this meafure into effedt, 
might be provided againft. Should, for inftance, a war 
break out in India with any of the native Princes, or- fliould 
hoftilities coriimence between Great Britain and any maritime 
European power, which might have the effedt of preventing 
the regular payment of the interefl; on the fliares of the foreign 
Indian Fund, then, the interefl might immediately become 
principal, and carry the fame rate of interefl as the fund itfelf 
did, from the day at which each half yearly payment of the 
interefl on the fliares of the flock fliould become due. It is 
alfo obvious, that in the event of the holders of fliares, in 
the foreign fund, wifliing to transfer their money to the 
home fund, the Governor-general and Council, and the 
Prefidents and Councils might be vefted with the power of 

'k tranf-- 
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transferring fuch fhares, and the certificates of the proper SECT, iii. 
officers entitle the party to an equivalent flock in the fund 
at home. If it fliould happen that transfers of this kind > 
fliould not be required by the holders of the foreign flock, 
tlie Governor- general in Council, or Prefidents in Council, 
might be empowered to transfer a part of the foreign to the 
home fund, by borrowing money in India, the lender of 
which fliould be entitled, on the day of the loan, to a value 
in flock in the home fund, equal to the advance he had 
made in India ; the price of the flock depending on the 
market price of the flock at home, ’on the day on which 
the transfer had been made abroad : by this means the 
party lending would be entitled to interefl, as if a fhare had 
been placed, in his name, on the books at home,'* on that 
particular day, it being eafy to declare the interefl on the 
fums, fo borrowed and transferred, to be payable at the fame 
half-yearly periods as the interefl of the funds in India. In 
the event of the Company being in a fituation to redeem the 
whole of the fums fubfcribed abroad, or transferred to the 
home fund, they might be empowered to do fo by inflal- 
ments, of not lefs than a tenth part of the amount exifling 
in both funds, upon giving three months public notice to the 
, holders of fhares, and paying up the interefl to the day on 
which the flock is adtually redeemed. It ought, in this 
cafe, to be underftood, that the amount redeemed fliould 
be equally divided among all the fubfcribers, without pre- 
ference. Such a meafure would eftablifli an equilibrium in 
the credit of the Company in India and in Great Britain, in 
fo far as regards the funded debt abroad and the debt tranf- 
Part II, Qjj q 2 ferred 
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CHA P. ferred home. The amount of flifc ihtcrcfl payable abroad 
would thus be Icfiencd by every exchange 6r transfer froiit 
India fo Lcadenball Street. Ah tafy mode ivoiild, by this- 
mcafure, be -opened of remittance fb the C6mj:iany’S fer- 
vants arid Britifli inhabitants iri Ihdia, arid, iii general, to 
the ,Eurdpeah ihhabitarits in Hrndbofiari; having intertifts 
of trade, of remitting tlieir riaon'ey to Europe, through a 
medium in itfelf more certain than potfibly could be held but 
to them by the other European Coriipaniesi who neither llaVd 
pbffeiTions nor trade, tonriedled’ 'writh revenues,, in the Penih^ 
fula of India. 


—or by enab- 
. J’lng tlvc Com- 
pany to cn- 
creafe their 
capital. 


The fecorid method of enabling 'die Company to dif- 
charge their debts, is to veft them with power to encreafo 
their capital to a certain fpecified amount. To underliand 
this plan, it is only neceffary to advert to the amount of 
the debt abroad and at home, and to confider whether this 
would not be the moft eJOfedtual meahs of fpeediiy liqui- 
dating and difeharging it. 


From the Company’s accounts it 'appears, that die debt 
in India in'January, 1792^ amounted to 9 jo84,5.50,.and the- 
debt at home, including the transferred debt from India un- 
to 10,601,069, that a furplus on 'the whole of the trade 
and revenues will remain, oF;ir. 739, 241^^, after difeharging an« 

* \ 

. * Eftimate of the probable revenues and charges oFIndk on a peace ■eftablUliment;^ 

repotted to the Court of,Dirc£lors by a Committee o£ Accounts, i^th'Ftbruarjv 

3793. 
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nually 
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nnally, ^.$ 00,000 of Indian debt, and after paying charges sect. in. 
of cuftonis. freight, and of merchandizre, dividends upoa , 
ftock, and every other burden at home. By the annual 
payment of ^.$ 00,000 the debt abroad would be rapidly 
(and perhaps more fo than the creditors would wifh) re.- 
duced to three millions, which fum, it would' be eligible 
and convenient, fliould remain a debt in Indiav, 

After alowing firfi:, a fum equal to the amount of the 
debt due by Government to the Company, leaving that to- 
be fet off againfb the annuity due, or that may be fold by 
the Company, and after leaving out the capital due by the 
Proprietors of India ftock, amounting to ^{'.5, 000,000, and 
fuch floating debts as occur in the common courfe of the* 
Company’s buflnefs, (becaufe a full equivalent for both^' 
of theie will be found in the aflets of the Company at 
home, afloat and abroad, amounting by laft ftatement to 
^.12,913,854, excluflve of the debts owing to the Com- . 
pany in India) the debt at home, including the debt 
transferred from India, would not exceed ; 4 ^. 4 ,aoo>ooo. 

Taking this as the amount, and fuppofing that the Com- 
pany would not think of reducing the amount of bonds* 
in the market, lower than ^.1,500,000, the debts for which, 
provifion is to be made, would be^. 2,500,000. This- debt 
may be fpeedily extinguifhed by enabling the Company to^ 
cncreafe their capital flock 1,000,000.; for, from the (late- 
ofthefurplus (as will appear in a fubfequent propofltion) 
the Proprietors ought to have a dividend of ten in head of ' 

Part II». • 1 eighti 
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eight per cent, on,' their .capital ; this would ' enablp the 
Company, upon the encreafed capital of 3^.1,000,000 to 
raife ^.2,000,600 ; becaufe the fubfcribers to this additional 
capital, whether they be the prefent Proprietors, or a new 
fet of Subfcribers, would receive the fame" dividend .with 
the Proprietors of the old Rock. . 

This method, therefore, of encreafing the capital feems 
to be preferable to that" of funding the debt, becaufe it 
would more immediately produce the great end of a rapid 
liquidation and difcharge of the debt,- and raife the Com- 
pany’s credit by an encreafc of the dividend upon their ca- 
pital Rock. ' 

Third. It is propofed^ to ’ appropriate a fum to the 
■fupport of the Company’s iuveRment. From the extenhve 
fale of Indian goods, this fnm, including the fupplies to be 
fent to China, ought not to be lefs than a crore of rupees, 
or a million Rerling. annually, befides the'amount which 
may arifefrom the fale of European- goods. In this appro- 
priation, the inveRm'ent fliouid be annually, encreafed, (as 
there is little dOubt but it may be) in the proportion that 
the debts in India are reduced, either by the liquidation of ' 
•them there, or in Europe. 

Fourth. Having pointed out the mode of affefling, 
colle6ting and appropriating the Indian revenues, upon 
the fuppofition of a permanent Rate of peace and of com- 
mercial 
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■mercial exertion, a furplus may be expected to arife from SECT. iil> 
the whole concern. From the prefent Rate of affairs, ‘as de- 
•duced from the Company’s accounts, it appears, that after 
■annually difcharging /. 500,000 of the~Indian debt, and 
after paying charges ofpnerchandize, dividends upon flock, 
and every other burden at home, there will remain a furplus 
of /'.739,24i, even taking the trade in an unfavourable light, 
and without bringing into the account the improvements, of 
which it is fufceptible, or the diminution of exifling ex~ 
penfes. 

It is therefore propofed, that the Proprietors fhould —to an in. 
have a dividend of 10 infteadof 8 per cent, upon their ca- dividend 
pital; fince on a retrofpe£live view of their affairs, 8 per 
cent, is rather lefs than the commercial dividend was, upon 
an average, before they obtained poffeffion of the 'territorial 
revenues. This encreafe of the dividends is the more rea- 

i 

fonable, if we take into confideration the many wars in 
which the Company have been engaged, and the rilks which 
their poffeff ons and trade, and, of courfe, their capital has 
experienced. 


It is alfo propofed, from the Public having a legal —and to an. 
right to the territorial revenues -which have been obtained dci'padon of 
in India by cefTion or conqueft ; from the adminiflration of jSth 
the revenues being permitted to remain in the hands of 
the Company, without any fdrrender of the right of the 
nation to difpofc of them ; from continuing the remittance 
Part H. of 
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of the furplus, through the medium of the Eaft-Tndia Com-' 
■pany ; and from the advantages which the trade has re- 
ceived by th-e Commutation Adi, that an annual partici- 
pation of not lefs than jT. ^00,000 of the furplus (if that 
fum fliould remain after anfwering the other claims) fhould 
be made with the nation, 

V 

Whatever further furplus may accrue, from an improved 
Rate of the revenues and of the trade, ought to be appro- 
priated as a fecurity to the Proprietors for their capital (lock; 
if, from any-^accident or unforefeen calamity, either the 
capital , itfelf fhould be affected, or if there fhould not be 
means of keeping up the dividend on the capital to the 
amount above fpecified. This will tend to preferve the 
credit of the Company’s ftock, and protedl the Proprietors 
from the danger, which the uninformed and unwary among 
them might be expofed to, by any fudden or unexplained 
iiudluation in the price. 

Upon taking a general view of the financial power re- 
quired for our Indian dominions, in connexion with the 
trade of the Eaft-India Company, it will be readily ad- 
mitted, on leaving thefe propofitions for confideration, that 
though it is not difficult to difeover the foundations upon 
which this financial power mull reft, yet it is impoffibie to 
■forefee the thoufand contingencies upon which the appro- 
priations may depehd.' On the progrefs, for example, of 
agriculturej arts and commerce in India; on the perma- 

■ , nence 
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nence of peace in India ; on the rapid or flow liquidation pCT. III , 
of the debt of the Company; and on the military or civil 
charges in our old or in our new dominions. Let events, how- 
ever, happen as they may, fince they cannot alter the 
principles upon which -a plan of government for our Afiatic 
dominions muft reft ; neither can they, tlie charadfer of 
the financial power required to make that government 
pra6ticable in India, or productive in Britain. . 
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SECT. IV. 


XHE military power in every government lignifies that 
force which the Sovereign employs to defend his dominions military • 
from the attacks or encroachments of neighbouring nations, 
or which he’ diredls to aid the magiftrate in carrying into 
effedl the laws, by which the rights and privileges of his 
fubjefts are maintained and protected .. 


In an abfolute government, both the conftitcf cr. of the 
military powetj and the rank of thofe who are tc eiercife 
it are eafily defined and Underftbod. The Scr-rcipi here 
forms an army to be the inftrument bj which he is to 
render his government efficient, and, of cache, he affigns 
to it the firft and moi]t honorable rank amccg his fubjects. 
Of this kind was the military power of the hfcrols on their 
firft eftablifhment in Hindooftan, and cThzr the period 
of their empire i under them the Tiihr cr hrft hlinifter 
could afliime the command of the a.--, cr he could er- 
truft this command to the BuxUiL whc (nroperlv fcsah' 
ing) was a military officer oiilr, Vzzer this £~arue* 
ment it frequently happened that afrezrcrcrs frc— "erhh 

Afghaniftan and Tartaij, and fczcehmss f'- — 

PartH. ' 
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CHAP, I. Maliomedan inhabitants of India, had a rapid promotion in 
* the army, and had provinces allotted to them, of which 
they fometimes became the Soubahdars. During the vigor 
of the empire, tliefe officers were removable at the plca- 
fure of the Sovereign, but as its fall approached and the 
energy of the adminiftration at Delhi became enfeebled, the 
Governors of provinces began to attach the army to their 
particular views and intcrefts, paid them by illegal extortions 
from the inhabitants, and thus paved the vwy for ufur- 
pation and a declaration of independent power. ’ Events of 
this kind, more than any other caufe, contributed to the 
fall of the government ; for the moment the military power 
in an abfolute monarchy begins to have any fource, but in 
the Sovereign, his authority is haftening on to its decline 
and extinction. 


-.-in govern- 
ments like 
Britain, it is 
difficult to 
conftitute it, 
as it becomes 
a fubjedt of 
political jea- 
loufy.; 


In free and well regulated governments, the conflitution 
of the military power is fubjedt to none of thefe contingen- 
cies, bccaufe thofe who exercife it neither hold the firft 
rank among the fubjedts, nor have opportunities of render- 
ing their authority dangerous. Thc' militaiy is here fub- 
ordinate to the civil power, and the army a perpetual fub- 
jedt of jealoufy and of political reftraint. Out of thefe 
circumftances has arifen, in every free government, the 
difficulty of rendering the military power equal to all the 
purpofes of defence, and, at the fame time, of giving to it 
jan .energy and a confident arrangement. 
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It is a militaiy power of this Jaft defcription, which, SECT, 
after the experience of a century, has been eftablifhed in 
Great Britain, and it has required all the wifdom of the 
Leffillature to define it in fuch a manner that it fhould 

D 

‘ not become dangerous to the fubjedt, and yet Ihould be 
equal to all the purpofes of defence againft domeftic com- 
motions or foreign enemies. 


It may eafily be fuppofed, under fuch circumftances, that 
much difficulty will be experienced in forming a military with the go- 

^ ^ s\s* vcrnrncnt rc** 

power, fuited to our Afiatic dominions. This difficulty quiredtofe- 
arifes from our notions of a military power in Britain, be- glance o/thc 
ing different from the charafter it muft poffefs in India j natives, 
that fuch a power, however, mull be eftablilhed in India, 
is obvious ; that it muft accord with the government re- 
quired for the natives and with the judicial and financial 
powers in that government, Avill readily be admitted. That 
it will require the full eft deliberation of Parliament ta 
give to it all its requifite characters, and yet to accommo- 
date it to the fpiritof the Britifh conftitution, is not lefs cer- 
tain ; it muft confift of an army and a marine, equal to ther 
exigencies of war in India, whether againft native States and 
Princes, or againft European nations having interefts or 
trade in the Eaft, and to the vigorous fupport of the civil 
and commercial eftablifhments ; it muft be formed in fuch 
a manner as not to throw an unconftitutional weight into 
the executive or legiflative branches of the conftitution j 
and it muft be arranged upon principles fo firaple and de- 
fined, as to prevent jealoufies either refpeCting rank .or emo- 
Paet II. laments 
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lumehts among the different orders of men who are to, 
conipofe it, or to dire6l it. 

Upon the moft general view- of thefe requifites, in the 

conftitiition and charadter of a military power in India, it 

muft appear to every impartial judge, to be that branch in 
*> 

the plan for the future government of our Afiatic domi- 
nions, upon which men will be mofl apt to form oppofite 
opinions. The Company will naturally prefer -the mili- 
tary power which has eventually grown up under their ad- 
minihration, and procured its Afiatic dominions to Great Bri- 
tain ; and argue that it is experimentally the beft. The Rate 
will look back to the exertions which have been made, in a 
fucceffion of wars, in fupporting the Company with armies 
and with fleets ; and, from the public confidence to which 
both are entitled, confider that the military force ought, 
conftitutionally, to be placed under the controul of the 
executive government. The officers of the Coihpany’s ar- 
mies will with reafon think, after they have devoted their 
lives to a fervice of the mofl; material importance to their 
country, and weathered all the dangers to which an un- 
friendly climate and hard fervice have expofed them, that 
both from their acquired knowledge of .their duty, and 
well-earned fame, they are entitled to the gratitude of their 
maflers, and to participate in the rank and honor’s which 
■ T^ay be affigned to the . Britifh military eftablifliment in 
India. 


Under- 
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Under fucli oppofite, but equally reafonable expe£la- 
tions, it is irapoffible that the Legiflature or the Public can 
come to a decifion, by any other means than by reviewing 
the fadts in the interefling Military Pliftory of Great Britain 
in India. 

; The London EaftHndia Company when they hrft eftablilh- 
ed their factories or feats of trade, found it neceflary to fend out 
military force to protect their civil fervants from European 
depredators, as well as to guard their property from the vio- 
lence and avarice of the country powers. The number of 
thefe guards of fadtories were gradually encreafed, and the 
power of fubjecling them to military difeiplineand law 
confere'd upon the Company- by fucceflive grants and char- 
ters. ' The Rate was convinced, at an early period in the- 
Company's progrefs, that the mercantile plan of pnrehafe- 
and fale, without a force to protedt the merchandize,, 
would be unintelligible to the natives ; and that the trade 
to the Eaft-Indies mull be relinquiihed, unlefs the feats of 
it could be protedlcd. A power was accordingly given to the- 
Eaft-India Company to exercife martial as well as civil law 
within their limits. The Rate was alfo fatisfied, thatitmufb 
authorize the Company to purchafe from the Moguls or 
their officers, permiffion to fortify the feats of their trade,, 
and to defend the circumjacent diRriefs which furnilhed'. 
provifions to their fervants. Hence the fource of the- 
powers' of the Company to make war or peace with the- 
country powers, tocRabliflia marine, to embody an army,, 
and by it to fecond their commercial enterprizes». 

Part IL S. s s 
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The London Company had to flruggle not only with the 
power of other European companies, and to ward off the 
attacks of the native powers ; but it had ahb to refift the 
interlopers who, under the authority of licences from the 
crown, w'ere endangering almoft the exiftence of the trade. 
It may eafily be fuppofed, that the Company’s garrifons, at 
this juncture, would be compofed of the very dregs of the 
people, and be commanded by officers who neither hadknow- 
ledge fufficient to difeipline foldiers, nor the feelings of 
honor effcntial to the military character. Hence, even at 
Bombay (the principal feat of- the Company’s ancient mi- 
litary power) nothing but the fenfe of fafety kept the 
troops to their duty. In feveral inftances, they 'were as 
ready to join the interlopers, as to fupport the makers to 
whom they had taken the oath of fidelity. The marine 
of the Company, at that fettlement, from an imitation 
of the difeipline in the Britifh navy, was better conftituted 
than the army, and of more effential feivice ; though ftill 
it was not equal to the wars in which this prefidency were 
involved. Hence the affiftance of -the King’s ffiips became 
ncccffary in tliC expedition againft the pirate Angria, and 
in that for obtaining the Tanka of Surat ; and this, even, 
after the commencement of the war ’which terminated in 
the acquifition of our territories. 

The troops which the Company kept at Calcutta, as 
well as the marine on that flation, were inferior to thofe 
of Bombay ; for it vras not till France had begun to carry 
into effed its ambitious fcheme of becoming an Indian power 

on 
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on the coaft of Coromandel, and had.fet the example of sect. iv. 
embodying regiments of natives, to be commanded by Eu- 
ropean officers, that the Company thought of forming either 
military or naval eftabliflrments equal' to the defence of their 
fettlements. 


Such were the events and circumftances which firft led the Opinion of 
Company to encreafe ■ their European and. Native troops, 
and to procure for them the privilege of fharing in the 
booty or prizes taken in war, in common with His Ma- 
jefty’s navy and forces, by which they had been affifted. 

A fhort time, and brilliant fucceffes, enabled the Company 
to fupport military eftablilhments, proportioned to the fer- 
vices required in their new dominions and led Lord Clive 
to the comparifon, “ that formerly the Company’s troops 
confided of the refufe of our gaols, commanded by an 
“ officer feldom above the rank of lieutenant, and but in 
“ one or two inftances vdth that of major; without order, 

“ difeipline, or military ardor: that now” (meaning the 
period after our acquifitions in Bengal and on the Coro- 
mandel coaft) “ the Company’s armies were equal to thofe 
of any European monarch,, in number, difeipline, and 
Ikill.”^ 


It becomes, therefore, neceftary, to ftate the circum- 
ftances which marked the formation of our Indian army, 
ivhich, with thofe that led to the eftablifhment of the Com.- 

* MS. in the poffciTion of the Right Hon. Henrj' Dundas. 
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• ^ 
CHAP. I. pany‘’s marine, will lay open the nature and extent of both, 

and enable us to judge of the alterations which it may be 
proper to introduce into cither department. After the 
Company acquired its poireflions, large military cftablifli- 
ments were formed in Bengal, and on the coatl of Coro- 
mandel ; and a confiderablc army and marine kept up on 
the Malabar coaft, though our pofTcflions, in that quarter, 
had as yet extended little beyond their ancient limits. Each 
of thefe eftablifliments was diftindt from the other, in the 
military fenfe of didindtion, viz. the cadets, who were fent- 
out to thefe feparate fettlemcnts, took their rank in the 
army of each of them, rofe by feniority from the lowcft to 
the higheft commiffion, and could not be transferred from 
one cflablifliment to another, without the confent of the 
Diredlors. When the troops of thefe fettlements adled in 
a body, however, the command devolved upon the officer 
of either, whofe feniority in rank entitled him to affume it. In 
each fettlement too, there was a corps of engineers, and of 
artillery, the officers of which had obtained both regimental 
and army rank. 

Cnarges It was impofliblc that this force could be compofed en- 

takenpiace^in titcly of Europcaiis, thougli botli tlic Company and Go- 
andSepoy'^'"^ vcmment, at that period, were of opinion, that a body of 
corps, fince them fufficient to lead on and to encourage the Sepoy corps, 

’ was required from the nature of the fervice. Hence the 
" permiffion which the date gave after the peace 1 748, and the 

peace 1763, to the foldiers of the King’s regiments return- 
ing from India, to enlid in the Company’s fervice; and' 
^ ■ hence 
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lienee the encouragements which were held out to the SECT . iv. 
King’s officers to accept of commiffions, in the Company’s 
armies and marine*. European regiments, of confcquence, 
were formed in each of the Prcfidencics, and a ftill larger 
proportion of Sepoy battalions embodied, to be difeiplinedand 
commanded by European officers. No diftindtion, however, 
was ^introduced between the officers of the European regi- 
ments and the European officers of the Sepoy battalions ; 
on the contrary, the cadet was placed in either, ' as a 
vacancy upon his arrival required his fervice. His rank 
went on in the army by feniority, and his promotion was 
made as vacancies happened in the rank to which he was 
entitled. By thefe means an officer often paffed from the 
command of a Sepoy to that of an European battalion, and 
from his habits and knowledge of the language of the 
country, as well as of the routine of the fcrvice, was equally 
fitted for either ftation. 

It is here to be adverted to, that though the European 
officers difeiplined and commanded the Sepoy battaliorra, thefe 
corps had alfo their native officers, accountable to the Euro- 
pean Commander, for the condudt of the foldiers under 
them. Hence, when any crime was committed by a Sepoy 
foldier, he was tried by the military law, in prefence of the 
native officer, to whom was affigned the infliilion of the 
puniffiment he had deferved. It was by this meafure, as 
well as by the fenfc of intereft, that the Sepoy corps became 


* Company’s correfpOndcncc ?t both of thefe periods. 
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attached to a fcrvice, in winch a proper regard was paid to 
the prejudices and peculiarities enjoined by their ufages and 
religions. Attention was alfo given to excite emulation 
among them, as well as dependence on the European officer, 
by having, one-half of the battalion compofed of Hindoos, 
and the other half of Mahomedans. 

The regular fupply of cadets from Europe, and the wife 
inftitution of Lord Clive, of giving to each battalion its pro- 
per proportion of held officers, and of forming the military 
force, in each fettlement, into one or more brigades with their 
proportion of held officers, in a fliort time produced a very 
material change upon the difciplinc of the Sepoy corps, 
and upon the lentiments of the officers with refpedt to the 
command of them. Icnow became an objedl not only of ambi- 
tion, but ofintereft, to be removed from the command of an, 
European regiment to that of a Sepoy battalion, till in later 
times it has been a rule of the fervice, for the youngeft 
officers entitled to command a battalion, to have the Euro- 
pean corps affigned to them. This circumftance had the 
effcdl of giving to the Sepoy corps the oldeft and moft ex- 
perienced officers ; men who had conduced a variety 
of expeditions, and who united in their charadters the 
habits of military obedience, as well as the capacity to com- 
mand. It had alfo the effedl of rendering the Sepoy batta- 
lions equal, if not fuperior to the European, in difcipline 
and in military ardor, illuftrating thus the maxim, iii the 
art of modern war, that difcipline will make men, in every 
fituation, capable of acquiring excellence m it. Nor has 
the fadt been found contrary to this theory; Tmce one Sepoy 

^ corps 
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corps croffed the Continent of India, while the Bombay 
army, with its proportion of Europeans, were unable to 
refill the Malwattah power; and another had the Ready 
difeipline to receive on their bayonets and to difperfe the 
French infantry at Cuddalore. So great were the exigencies 
of the fervice, during this war, that the Governor-general 
and Council were obliged to have recourfe to the dangerous 
expedient of forming a native corps of artillery, wh'ofe 
fervices, in the celebrated expedition of General Goddard, 
were publicly acknowledged and rewarded.* 

Such have been the circumllances which have marked 
the rife and progrefs of the Company’s military eftablifli- 
ments down to the conclufion of the war 1784. 

At the end of this war, the Bengal eflablilhment con- 
fifted of a regiment of artillery, of 1000 privates, and 85 offi- 
cers, with an independent corps of native artillery compofed 
of trvp hundred Golandauze; each of the battalions (into which 
this regiment was divided) had their proportion of Lafears-f* 
On the Bengal eftablilhment alfo, was a corps of engineers, 
confi fling of four teen officers, three regiments of European in- 
fantry, confifting of 1000 men each, with’ 77 officers, 
making in the whole 3531 effedlive men. Upon tliis efla- 
blifhment alfo, were 36 regiments of native infantry, and 
one of light infantry, each compofed of 1050 men, with 

^ The non cornmiffioned officers and privates of this corps, upon their return to 
Bengal, had filver medals prefented to them by the government, and lands afligned 
them as a retreat. 

t The Lafears ferving with the artillery as a body of natives, trained to take the 
laborious parts of this duty. At the conclufion of the war, they amounted to about 
50C0, but arc not included in the fubfequent returns of the army. 

13 officers 
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CHAP. I. 


13 officers to each, making in the whole '481 Enropeaix 
officers, and 38850 natives. The cavalry on this cflablifli- 
ment confided of four regiments, each, compofed of 14 Eu- 
ropean officers, and four non-commiffioned officers, with 
534 natives^ making in the whole 72 Europeans, and 2136 
natives. Bcfides this regular army, in the year 
fome battalions were raifed at Chittagong and Buxar, which, 
wdth the militia, confided of 59 European officers, 12 non- 
commiffioned Europeans, and 8296 natives j to this force 
may be added, a company of European rangers, compofed 
of deferters, chiefly from the French fcrvice, amount- 
ing to 1 14 privates, and four European officers, a fmall 
body of European cavalry, and the Governor’s body 
guard, confiding of fix Europeans and 108 natives. The 
whole edablidiment in 1782, thus comprehended, of Euro- 
peans, 938 officers, and 4446 non-commiffioned officers and. 
privates, with 49390 natives, or about 54774 men. 

♦ 

At the fame period, the Madras edablidiment confided 
of a battalion of European artillery, compofed of 66 officers- 
and 800 privates, with the proportion of Lafears. A corps- 
of European engineers of 14 officers, two regiments of Eu- 
ropean infantry, having 67 officers and 1 134 privates each,- 
making together 134 officers and 2268 privates. A troop 
of cavalry of three officers and 58 privates ; 29, battalions, 
of native infantry, confiding of 1 1 officers, 87 non-com- 
miffioned officers (Europeans) each, with 908 natives. A 
battalion of light infantry, ' with tlie fame number of Eu- 
topeam pfheers, and 782 natives, making in the whole 540^ 

Europeans 
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Europeans and 27140 natives ; to this force may be added, sect. IV 
23 independent companies, with 23 officers and 23 non- 
coramiffioned European officers each, and' 1794 natives; 
fix battalions of Sibbendy corps, compofed of 24 officers 
and 120 non-coramiffioned officers (Europeans), and 6000 
natives ; a militia with two officers and 1 5 non-commiffioned 
officers (Europeans) and 2151 natives. The regular Madras 
eftabliffiment, thus, was compofed of 596 officers 3494 non- 
commiffioned and private Europeans, and' 370S5 natives-^'. 

At the fame period, the Bombay eftabliflrmcnt conhfted of 
one battalion of European artillery, of 34 officers and 416 
privates, rvith its proportion of Lafears ; a corps of engi- 
neers compofed of 13 officers; one battalion of European 
infantr)’-, comprehending 78 officers and 1448’ men, 16 
battalions of native infantry, each confifting of 7 officers, 

II non-commiffioned officers (Europeans) and 854 na- 
tives, making 112 officers, 176 non-commiffioned officers, 
and 13,664 .natives ; one battalion of native Portuguefe, 
compofed of 6 European officers, and 465 natives ; to this 
force m.ay be added, a corps of irregulars, at Tellicherry, 
amounting to about 267 natives. The Bombay eftabliihment 
at this junflure’ (1782) thus, amounted to 243 officers, 

3040 non-commiffioned and private Europeans, and 14396 
natives. 

Though fuck was the regular Madras cftablifhraent in 1782, there was, during 
the war, an additional force of four regiments of cavalry, taken from the Nabob's 
into the Company’s pay j a battalion of native infantry was likewlfe raifed, during 
that period, confifting of eleven officers, eleven non-commiffioned officers, Europeans, 
and eight hundred Natives, 
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CHAP, i.^ The whole of the Company’s military eftablifliment, 
then, at the conclufion of this war, may be calculated at 
112628 men, to which, if His Majefty’s troops, then ferv- 
ing in India, (hall be added, the whole of the Britifh force, 
ferving in India, may be calculated at 124000 men.. 

The expenfcs of fupporting fuch a force (if* an allowance 
111 all be made for the batta, or double pay, given to the 
troops in the field) with the charges for the King’s troops, 
may be calculated at about 4, 000, 000 per annum. 


This will appear from the following return of the army 
for 1782 : 


Europeans. 

Natives. 



Officers. 

\ 

Privates. 

Privates. 

Total. 

Calcuiatcd' 

Expenfes. 

Bengal - 938 

4,446 

49,390 

54.774 

£• 1.945.514 

Madras - 596 

3 

37 ^ 0^5 

41.175 

531. 192 

Bombay' 243 

2,040 

14^396 

16,679 

255.490 

1^777 

9,980 

H 

0 

0 

CO 

M 

112,628 

,^.2,732,196 


To this force may be added, ten of His Majefty’s regi- 
ments fent out from Great Britain and Ireland to India, in 
the courfe of the war, and two Hanoverian regiments, the 
eftablifliment of which amounted to 9024 Britifti 

2164 Hanoverian 

1 1, 1 88* 

^ Tliij eftiinate is exclufive of officers. 

The; 
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The total of the military expenfcs in 1782-3 appear, sect , iv. 
from the accounts laid before Parliament, to have amounted 
to ^.4,000,000 ftcrling per annum. 

Though peace was rcflored in 1784, and it was necef- 
fary to keep up a refpcclable force in. India, it became ex- 
pedient, for the purpofc of reducing the expenfes, to new 
model the whole of the 'military expenfes. 


Before mentioning the returns of the army in 1788-9, 
or the amount of the expenfes, will be proper to recoiled!; 
the flatc of Europe, at this jundlurc. The defence of our 
Afiatic pofieflions required a reinforcement of four regi- 
ments of foot. Upon their arrival in India the King’s troops 
amounted to nine regiments of foot, and one of cavalry, 
confifling in the whole of 387 officers, 56 ftaff, and 7602 
non-cominifiioncd officers and privates. Thcfc troops were 
not allotted to any particular fettlcmcnt, but intended for 
fuch general ferviccs, as might be required from them. The 
regiment of cavalry and fix regiments of infantry were con- 
tinued at Madras ; a circumftance whicli enabled that pre- 
fidency to reduce their native infantry from -36 .to 30 bat- 
talions ; two regiments were ftationed at Bombay, and one 
at Bengal. The general Rate of tlic military force in India 

in 1788-0, will appear in .the following return of the 
army ; 


Slate of the 
military cfla- 
blilliment in 
India, at the 
opening of 
the late wnr. 
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Artillery, 3 battaFons 

European Infantry, 

6 battalions - - - 

Engineers - - - - 

Native Cavalry, 2, regi- 
ments - - “ . • 

Native Infantry, 36 bat- 
talions . - - - 


EUROPEANS. NATIVES. 


r 

Officers. 

A- 

Staff. 

• '■» f 

Non-Commif- 
fioned and 
Privates. 

' , 

‘ 8i 

12 

1, 1 10 


162. 

22 

30 

3^696 


8 


2 

468: 

336 

72 

288 

23,040- 

609 

I16 

5^096 

zBfBoS 


MADRAS. 


Artillery,- 2 battalions 

54 

8 

740 


European Infantry, 2 ditto 

108 

20 

2,464 


Engineers - ~ - 

22 




Native Cavalry, 5 regi- 




2,460 

ments 

35 


30 

Native Infantry, 30 bat- 


60 



talions - r r “■ 

280 

.240 

19,200 


499 

103 

3^474 

21,660 


BOMBAY. 
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BOMBAY. 


EUnOPEAKS. KATTVES.. 


r 

Officers. 



Staff. 

i 

Non-Commif- 
fioned and 
Privates. 

, — ^ , 


Artillery, i battalion 27 

4 

37 °' 



Engineers - - « - 12 

European Infantry, , ' 

2 battalions - - - 54 

Native Infantry, 12 bat- 
.talions - - - - 112 

\ 

10 

24 

1,232 

7,680 


205 

% 

38 

1,698 

7,680 

Total, 

Total Conipany!s troops 1,513 

25.7 

10,268 

52,848 

64,686' 

Total King’s troops - 587 

■ - 5 ^ 

7,602 


8,045 

1,700 

3*3 

17,870 
; 

52,848 

7 ^> 73 ^ 

Total Europeans - - 

¥ 

19,883 




Upon the approach, of the late war with Tippoo Saltan, 
it became necellaiy to make additions both to the King’s and 
to the Company’s troops. One troop was added, to the 
King’s regiment of Cavair}", and t\^'0 companies to each of 
the regiments of Infantile A detachment alfo of the Royal 
Artillery was fent out, under a field officer, confiflingof 245 
effeclive men.- By thefe additions, the number of King’s 
troops feiwing in India, was about 10721. For the fame 
reafon. the Company were obliged to encreafe their Senoy 
corps from eight-to ten compan.es in each regiment, Ythich 
has made, an addition of about 12870 effieclives. - 
PAET 1L 
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CHAP. T. 


Eftinr.uc of 
the miHitiiry 
charges at 
tills period. 


The charges of fo large a military eflabliflimcnt, agree- 
ably to the flatcmcnt laid before Parliament in 1788-9 
(including military contingencies and the expenfe of inva- 
lids, &c.), might amount to about ^^.3,000, 000 per annum. 
In this charge, however, the expen fes of the King’s troops 
are included as the Company have defrayed the charges of 
thofe fent out fince the late war, and paid to the Crown 
2 lacs of rupees or (at 2s. id.) ;C*2o,833 for' cver}^ regiment 
of 1000 men. The Company alfo defray the contingencies. 


Deficien- 
cies in the 
Company’s 
armies ; 


Upon a general view of fo large a military force in India, 
it certainly might be deemed equal to the purpofes of pro- 
tedting the Britifli fcttlcments from the. attacks of the Eu- 
ropean or of the native powers, as well as for thofe of fup- 
porting the government in the different Prefidcncics. 
Several embar raffing circumffances, however, have occurred, 
both during the war and fince the peace 1784, which have 
experimentally proved, that the military arrangements in 
India are deficient, and that they require amendment and 
reform. 


— inpoiutof It has, in the ffrfl place, been found, that the European 

iccruits, corps in the Company’s fervicc have been deficient both in- 
men and in difeipline, and fcarcely fitted ;for any but- gar- 
rifon duty. The fource of the deficiency requires to be 
explained. 


The Company have hitherto been precluded from re- 
cruiting with the fame advantages which the King’s troops 

enjoy ; 
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enjoy; and, at a great expenfe, have been compelled to SECT. l-v. 
feek their men from the refufe of the capital and of jails, or ' * 

to accept of deferters from the King’s regiments. Neither, 
in morals nor in conftitution could fuch men be fuppofed 
qualified for military fervice, much lefs for one in a climate 
which requires youth and vigour to habituate the European 
to its varieties. 

In the fecond place it has been found, that the rnofl — inthediT 
experienced officers, in the Company’s fervice, have been European 
promoted to the command of the Sepoy corps, inftead of being 
attached to the European regiments. If, originally, the com-' 
mand of an European battalion was tlie. objedl of ambi- 
tion to the Company’s officer, now, that of a Sepoy re- 
giment attracts his wifhes : in this fituation, he knows, that 
he has the belt chance to obtain a feparate 'command, as 
well as the faireft profpect of acquiring a fortune. When a 
vacancy, therefore, takes place in a Sepoy battalion, it 
is filled up by the oldeft officer commanding an European 
regiment; and the officer promoted, from the infericr 
rank, takes his place. Hence the reafon why Lord Ccm- 
wallis found, “ that the European regiments v/ere inferior 
in difcipline to the Sepoy corps.” The embarraninent al- 
ready referred to, under which the Companr nre ninsed in 
recruiting, fufficiently explains the difficnldea Trinicii they 
have experienced in finding a fufficientnhnnher of rerriceable 
men. Both of thefe circumflances mar be ninffrated hr 
his Lordfhip’s report of the ardllerr. ~h::h he nrononncen 

to be equal to any in Eufopef' hr:— :h:t rezknent the 
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the con- 
fufion which 
lias an fen in 
iidjuliing the 
reipeftive 
ranks of the 
King’s and 
Company’s 
troops. 
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bmcer has no oppartiinity of fliifhng to a^Scpoy battalion;, 
of cmirfc, his attention is fixed on the dirdplirte of his 
own corps only. This regiment has, befides, a choice 
from all the recruits which arrive from Europe, leaving the 
refufc to the infantry battalions. It would, therefore, teharfh. 
to lay the blame of a deficiency in' the European infantry, 
upon the Company, when the circumftanccs are explained,' 
' that the mofi: experienced officers, in the line* of their fcrvicc, 
are promoted to the Sepoy regiments, and'that under the rc- 
ftraints of recruiting in Europe, it is impra61icable for ihcrn. 
always to 'find Serviceable men. 

In the third place it has been found, that jealoufies of 
a dangepus kind have fubfiftcd between the King’s troops, 
ferving in India, and thofc of the Company. The King’s 
officers have complained, that the Company’s regiments 
were better paid than they were, and that all the profitable 
Rations had been affigned to them. The-Company’s offi- 
cers have complained, that the King’s, though they had only 
ferved, in many inftances, for two, three, or four years, 
yet, from their rank, were placed over them, after a fcrvice 
of twenty or thirty years, and with local knowledge, of 
which it was impoffible the King’s, officers could bepoffefifed; 
that it was a well kown fa6l, to the Generals who had led 
the Company’s armies to vi6tory, that the Company’s armies, 
particularly thofeonthe Bengal eftabliffiment, were familiar, 
from long habits and fervice, with the languages, the 
ufages, and the prejudices of the Sepoys, whether Maho- 
medahs or Hindoos '; that-thefe circumftances had induced 

the 
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the natives to follow them over all the countries of India, 
in which they had ^diftinguiflied themfelves by a zeal and 
a fidelity as honorable to the commander as to the foldier ; 
and that this was an important and a public end, which a 
ftranger, however inftrudted or able in the military art, 
neither could hope for nor command. 

C’ 

Such are the circumftances under which the military 
power in India is placed. On reviewing them, Parliament 
may experience difficulties in introducing an arrangement 
which on the one hand, ffiall be fuited to the preferva- 
tion and protedlion of dominions almoft encircling the pe- 
ninfula of India and extending over tlie richeft provinces in 
its center] and on the other, which ffiall, by its charac- 
ter, neither add unconftitutional weight to any of the bran- 
ches of the government at home, nor excite in an army 
compofed of fuch diverfified orders of men jealoufy or op- 
pofition of each others interells. 

It may be expedient under all the exifting circumflances, 
that the final arrangement of the Indian army ffiould re- 
main as a fubjedl for future difeuffion. For this delay 
there is a precedent in the Hiftory of the Britiffi -Military 
Power in India. It was not till the-return of Lord Clive and 
of General Laurence (and they were the officers who firfi; 
formed the army and acquired our dominions) that the 
Court of Diredlors gave the prefent arrangement to the 
military eftablifhments of the Company. — Lord Cornwallis, 
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Thearrange- 
ment of the 
iniiiiary 
power to be a 
iuejefl; of fu- 
tuie conhde- 
ration. 
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Firft fuggeC- 
tion. The 
Indian army 
tobeanefta- 
blifliment dif- 
tinctfrom the 
Briufli, 


who has brought the Indian army to its prefent improved 
Rate, and confolidated that empire of which Lord Clive 
laid the foundations, merits the like attention from the 
Dire 6 lors and the Lcgiflature ; even if the difficulty of 
fixing this important part of the ‘Indian f. Item, did not 
call for his talents and experience. 

It may be proper, however, upon renewing the Com- 
pany’s charter, that the Legifiature flioc.ld r,avc as fabjects 
for their confideratlon the fuggellions which liavc, from 
time to time, been afforded by his Lord fn Ip, and the officers 
who have diftinguifhed themfclvcs in the late fuccelsful 
war, 

-First. It has been fuggefled, that the whole army, 
European and Native, fhould be declared to be a foreign 

eftablifhment, diftindl from the Britifii ; and that it fiiould 
confift, as at prefent, of the Bengal, Madras, and Bombay 
departments. That each of thefe departments fhould be 
compofed of European and Sepoy branches : the 'European 
branch, in the Bengal and Madras prefidencies, fhould 
confift of cavalry numbered jft, 2d, &c. regiment, with a 
fimilar corps for Bombay (if cavalry- fliall be required to 
defend our new dominions on the Malabar coaft) of Eu- 
ropean infantry numbered ift, 2d, &c. regiments ; of a 
regiment of European artillery, for each prefidency, com- 
prehending one or more battalions, in proportion to the 
number of troops required for the protection of each fettie- 
ment, and of a diftind corps of engineers for each. That 
^ ' . the 
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the Sepoy branch- fliould confift, in the fame manner, of 
regiments of cavalry and of infantry, proportioned to the 

extent of the territories, and to the nature of the fervice in 
each prefidency. That the army, on each eflablifhment, 
fliould ' continue to be fubdivided into brigades, with their 
requifite field officers. 

In illuftration of thefe opinions, it has been thought, 
that a complete feparation muft be made between the Indian 
eftablifhment and that of Great Britain; and that this 
feparation fliould be complete, in the military fenfe of the 
word ; that is, the officer belonging to the Britifh army, 
fliould not be allowed to exchange his rank, or be entitled to 
promotion in the Indian, and vice verfa. Though this may 
appear to be a havdfhip, it has become abfolutely ’neceffary ; 
becaufe it will prevent an unconftitutional augmentation 
of the military eftablifliment at home, and fix the Indian 
army in that ftation where its fervices are required ; be- 
caufe the revenues of India fhould be fpecifically appro- 
priated to the fupport of the force which is' to protedt 
and defend India ; and becaufe' it wfll give a proper en- 
couragement to men who have devoted their lives to a 
foreign fervice and experienced the dangers incident to 
foldiers in a trying climate. The very nature of^the In- 
dian fer-^dee, indeed, requires that this feparation. fliould 
be confirmed ; otlierwife exchanges might take place, be- 
tween the officers of the Britifh and Indian army, totally 
incompatible with the good of this iaft fervice. When an 
Part II. U u u 2 ' Indian 
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CHAP. I. Indian officer had acquired a fortune, he would be difpofed 
' ^ to return to Europe and to exchange with a Britiih officer. 

By fuch a traffic, * men who.had ruined their circumflances 
or conftitutions in Europe, and who muft be flrangers to 
an Indian campaign, would have an opportunity to ac- 
quire a rank in that army, and fupercedc or ftop 'the pro- 
motion of thofe whofe conftitutions had become naturalized 
to- the country,. To this private might probably be 
added a public evil : fince thefe exchanges would generally 
be made by.Britifli officers with field rank, who neither 
in conftitution nor military habits could be qualified for 
the important commands to which this ranlc would entitle 
them in India. 


Second lug- 
geftion. The 
appointment 
of the com- 
manders in 
chief to re- 
main with 
the Com- 
pany. 


•Second. It has been/uggefted, that the Commanders in 
chief whether they fhall, at the fame time, be.the Governors 
or not, fliould, as at prefent, be in the nomination and 
appointment of the Diredlors, a6ting in concert with the 
executive power, more particularly as, His Majefty is legally 
veiled with the power of recalling them. The reafons 
offered to fupport this fuggeftion arc, that the Diredlors 
having theTerritories, under the control of the Commif- 
fioners for the affairs of India, entrufted to them, ought 
to have a feleflion of officers, who from capacity and fer- 
yicc, may be qualified for thefe important ftations. Pro- 
motion to a firft command, by feniority alone, might often 
be inconfiftent with the public fervice, and, in many cafes 
repugnant to the exertion, and ambition fo effential in the 
. military chara6ter. 


Third. 
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Tiiiud. Ithas been fLic:gcflcci, that general pnMiiot ion by 
fcniorly, flioiild continue in the army, but under cciCasn mo- 
difications. Seniority, perhaps, is the only line piv.olicablc 
in an army, removed at To great a flifiancc from t!te i’cat ol 
fovcrcignty, ns India is from Britain, am! feiving in a 
climate where every encouragement, pnrriculnrly that of cer- 
tain promotion, is required. At the fame time, this j>rincip!c 
will require to be modified in its aj)p!ir.ition. It has been 
recommended, that the commanders in chief, on the fpot, 
Mho arc the heft judges of claims for promotion, fliouid 
be veficci Mith the power of fclci'dlng officers, ctititkcl by 
their rank and cbnra(51cr to fccondary commands. 


IV. 


Thiiit htf;- 

Dcr.il iirmy 
piortotion fo 
r.Tifim'c i>y 
fciiinilty. 


Founm. Ithas been fuccefied, tliat th.e r.r.ndr.. 
the cadets for’ the army flionld continue in ’ 

that the d.ntc of a cadet’s aj^jwinlmtni (l\ ‘..!d .k:'k 
rank in the fervicc. As, however, tifn ■- i; 

liority the fafety and profperitv ofoui v . .. 

trade mull; depend, it ha.s been ilvur’t 
fiionld be limiued in their choice < ft' ^ c 
and engineer corj)?, citlic! to Iik:: r i : 
trained in ih.c Royal Academy r.t VP 
may fuhjccl themfclvcs loan e,'-."” 

ajipointmcnt.s can be j:eld : 

rccommended'’thnttliC Cc::v: : 

Boards, attach IVefidervs, 
fuch of thic cadets for E . 1.- * 
they may deem tlic 
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Fifth fuggcf- 
.tion. The 
Company to 
.have the fame 
privilege of 
recruiting, 
as the King’s 
-aimy. 


•OP' THE BRIT-ISH GOVERNMENT 

'in either ; but that being attached to one of thefe corps, 
the cadet ought to continue in them as long as the regular 
line of promotion will admit. 

Fifth. It has been fuggefted, that the difficulty under 
which the Eaft-India Company (fince the firft eftabliihment 
of their army) have been placed in raifing rccniits, fhould 
be removed and done away. However much Government 
has been difpofed to encourage the recruiting fervice of the 
Company, the meafures which have been devifed have 
been found ineffedtual. By the feparation of the Indian 
European army from the Britifli army, the recruiting orders 
for the former might, as for the latter, be immediately 
iffued by the King’s authority. The recruiting officer would 
thus be entitled to enlift men from all the Britilli European 
dominions, and to have them attefted before a magiftrate in 
a legal and public manner. 

Upon this fubjedt, different plans have been thought of, 
with the general objedl of conferring this ncceffary privilege 
on the Company, and yet rendering it neither an incon- 
veniency to the Public, nor the means of draining the 
Britifh dominions of ufeful inhabitants. Thefe plans have 
had fpecific objedls fome of them have had in view to aid 
the police, by employing fuch ufelefs and dangerous perfons 
as have been found difhurbing the public peace : others of 
them, for relieving the Public of fuch perfons as for petty 
crimes may have expofed themfelves to puniffirnents, which 
though neceffary for the good of the community, yet are not, 

in 
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in many cafes, proportioned to -their crimes. In both of 
* thefe plans the general intention has been merciful, from- 
their agreeing in refcuing from pun ifbment youth, who, 
v/ithout parents or refource of any kind, may have become 
immoral from necelfity, or vicious from imitation. 


SECT. IV. 


Upon this fubje6t, it might be expedient that the age of 
a recruit hrould be fixed, in thue -of peace, from 12 to 22. 
The age from 12 to 15, however, ought to be the general 
rule. At this period t'.;e- confiitution is in that firage when^ 
the difeafes that originate in vice can fcarcely be fuppofed to- 
have debilitated it 5 and even fuppofing the health to be 
partially impaired, when it may, in almoft every cafe, be- 
i-eftored- The conflitution befides, at this period, will 
eafily accommodate itfelf to the varieties of climate ; for the 
practice of labor of any kind has not as yet given to it 
that caft, the turning from which commonly brings on- 
putrid difeafes. It is a known fact, that the deaths vrhich. 
happen among the motley afiembkge of recruits fent out by 
the Company, chiefly take place among thofe who either- 
have lived long in the habits of vice, or w*ho having been-, 
habituated to a trade of a iedentary kind, fuffer, from the 
hardfhips incident to a foidier’s dut}'. 


It might alfo-be expedient- that a depot for the recruits 
deftined for the Indian iervice, fhould he allowed to the 
Company, and placed under the direction of cmcers who had 
ibrved in India (not invalided emters, who win naturally 
come c-n half c^y; and who having cc-me home to Europe 
PASi n. for. 
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for the recovery of their health, might continue to receive 
their emoluments, and in return, train men for a fervice 
to which they are themfelves to lead them. At this place 
offers might be held out to indigent and helplefs youth, of a 
comfortable-fubfiftence and of honorable employment. Cir- 
cumftances which would produce the immediate effedt of 
drawing to it the thoufands of deftitute young men that 
fwarm in the capital and in all our large towns. To fuch an 
afylum they would refort with the confent of their parents, 
or if they had none, would feek refuge in it, of their 
own. choice. It perhaps might not be improper to 
give fuch powers, as the law will allow, to maglftrates 
and juftices of the peace (or under the late police eftablijfh- 
ment in London and Weftminfter to the juftices of police) 
to offer this retreat to boys of, the. preceding age and de- 
fcription, who being too young to become proper objedls 
of puniftiment, for the petty irregularities to which their 
indigence may have expofed them, might thus be rendered 
ufeful fnbjecls to their country. The very circumftance 
of the infamy attached to their puniftiment' being removed, 
by their being blended with others in a fervice of credit, 
would have its effedl, in recommending it-to their choice, and 
could not fail of bringing numbers to embrace it ; nor could 
they in the fttuation now fuggefted, have opportunities of 
returning to their former courfe of life. 


It 
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It might alfo be expedient, that proper mailers Ihould 
be appointed at the depot, to inftni6l them in thofe branches' 
of education which carrya foldier up to be a non-commif- 
fioned officer ; that they Ihould be taught, on their ar- 
rival at the depot, the military' exercifes and be accullomed 
to the ordinary regimental duties in the army; and it 
might be a general rule, when the demands in India would 
admit of it, that the recruit Iliould remain for the fpace 
of one' year in England, before his embarkation ; this 
time and that required for his palTage to India would fit 
him for immediate fervice, and confequence render the 
army in that country conllantly'effedlive*. 

One of the great obje6lions which may be made to an 
open recruiting privilege, for the Indian -army, will arife 
from its interference with the recruiting fervice for the 
Britilli army; but, in the firft^place, the age at which it is 
propofed to take the recruits for India, is, upon the wholcy 
below that which qualifies a recruit for the home army ; 
in the next place, in the time of peace, there will always 
be afufficient number of this defeription to fupply the In- 
dian army ; and, in the lall place, in the time of war in 
Europe, it might be made lawful for the Company to pro- 
cure fuch Swifs, German, or other foreigners for the Indian 
depot, of the fpecified age, as could be obtained by a' com- 
munication with the Continent, where the Britilh fervice 
and pay would at ail times attradl a fufficient number. 

* It was upon a ryftem fimilar to this, 'that the French reenjited for the rcgbnqii 
, its Colonies, and kept it diftindt from their Eiu'opean military eftabiilliment. 
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Sixth fuggcf- 
tion. Pro- 
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quired an« 
iiuully. 
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of the Com- 
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As the artillery fervice in India is that upon which our 
fiiperiority in the art of war depends, and as the army 
for the defence of our Afiatic dominions, though it remains 
ivith the Company, is under His Majefty’s prote6lion, it 
may be expedient, that this corps be fupplied, either with 
fuch recruits from the depot as may be found 'from capa- 
city, education and fize, .fitted for that fervice, or with 
fuch volunteers from the Royal Artillery at Woolwich, as 
the Board of Ordnance can with conveniency fpare. This, 
inftead of being an injuiy to that regiment would, on the 
contrary, open a new objedl of ambition to the MatrofiTes 
who ferve in it, and procure an ample and full fupply of 
recruits. 

Sixth. It has been fuggefled, that it Ihould be left with the 
Commanders in Chief, at the different fettlements, to place 
the recruits upon their arrival, (and by the preceding fyf- 
tem, 2500 may be annually fefit out in the Company’s fhips). 
in .the different corps where their fervices are required.* 
This would have the effe6l of preventing difputes among 
the commanders of regiments, and leave it entirely in the 
power of the refponfible officer, to account for the Rate of 
the regiments in the army under his command. 

Seventh." It has been fuggefled, that the marine be- 
longing to the different fettlements fhall continue, as at pre- 

Tht Company’s ufual licence has been, to fend out 2500 recruits annually. 

fent, 
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fent, under tHediredlion of the Governors andCouncils, fub- SECT, iv, 

^ I 11 

je6l as hitherto, to. the -orders of the Diredlors at home and of 
His Majefty’s Commiffioners for Indian affairs ; and abroad, 
in time of ivar, to- the commandeit of His Majefty’s fleet, 
after they have received an order from the prefidencies to 
which the marine belongs. The prefent marine eftablilh- 
ment of the Company oh the Bengal ftation, confifts 
of 12 pilot yeffels and four budgerows, which, with the 
dock charges, coft the Company about ^.57,004 pet- 
annum. The Bombay marine confifts of 19 veffels, carry- 
ingfromd to 18 guns, the charges of which amount to 
about jT.yd, 230 per annum; the marine charges, on the 
average of 1777-5 .to 1789-90, amounted to 
annually. 

Eighth. It has beenfuggefted, that a code of military re- Eighth fug- 
gulations Ihould be drawn up for the army in India, and that feodTofniiii- 
it Ihould confift, firft, of thofe which are obferved by the 
Britifti army, and next of fuch additional articles as may 
have been found neceffary or expedient for the Indian army. 

Under this laft article may be fpecified the line of promotion 
and the line of duty in the different fettlements, the mode 
of conducing courts-martial in the Sepoy corps where' the 
natives are parties, particulai'ly in cafes where the native 
officers are to be tried either for mutiny or defertion. Tranf- 
lations of this part ought to be -made into the Perfian 
and Native languages, or language beft underftood in each 
prefidency, and read by the native officers themfelves, in 
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the prefence of the commanding European officer, at Rated' 
times in each year, and at the head of the native regiments 


Inference 
from the 
w hole of this 
militury fyf- 

tcm. 


Having thus fuggcRed the kind of government for 
our Afiatic pofTeffions vdiich the charadlcrs of the inha- 
bitants, the agreements and treaties which we have entered' ' 
into with the native States ^or Princes, and the fafety of 
the Biitifli conftitution in its connexion with India, feem to 
authorize ; and having marked out the degree of delegated 
fovereignty, with the judicial, financial, and militaiy powers 
which it will be ncccflary to authorize, for theadminiftration' 
of it ; the wifdom of Parliament may adopt, alter, or im- 
prove the whole, or any of the parts of this fyftem, as- 
they may think the maintenance of the Britifli dominions- 
in Plindooftan, and the, improvement of the trade to tlie 
Eaft-Indies, fliall require, during the propofed prolongatioa 
of the Company’s term. 


Though there has been an cflabliflictl prailicc in' condudling courts-mardal 
the Sepoy corps, this praSice is not generally imdcrftood ; it would be of importance,, 
therefore, that regulations for fuch courts Hiould be explained. 
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OBSERVATION’S- ON THE TRADE TO THE EAST-INDIES, IN ' 
CONNEXION -WITH THE PRECEDING PEAN OF GOVERNMENT. 
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Commerce a dlfficrdt aiid important Branch hi a Syjiem of 
Indian Affairs Reference to th^ Principles upon 'which the 
Sydem of Baft- India trade muji reff\, — l!he prejent Syfem may 
pAiiT U- - ' de 
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he co'/iihiued, 'isjitb Modifications and Improvements fulled to 
the aclual State of our Indian Affairs ',—~ILmbarrafilnenis to 
he expelled from different Claffes of Oppo/ients to the prefent 
Sxflem.— ■’■Argument of thofe voho velflo to become Adventurers 
m the Eaf -India frade.— 'Examination of this Argument^ by 
an Appeal to the Circumflances under vohich the private Ad- 
venturer and the Company vjould carry on the frade to India 
and Chlna\—hy the Neceffity of brmgmg home the Eevenne 
through the frade ; — by the LoJJes which the Public would 
fufain, if the Revenue was to be brought home through the frade 
of the private Merchant, — fhc Experiment of an open frade 
equally dangerous at this flme, as when It was made by 
Cromwell.— Embarraffiments to be expelled from Stock-jobbers 
a'fid Party-inen.—fbefe removed, by References which have 
been made to the allual State of the Compatiy s Revetiues and 
frade. — Embarraffments to be expelled from Speculators in 
■Brltlfh Manufadlures.—Plaufble Reafonwgs of this Clafs of 
Men, — thefe obviated by the Reports of the Eireclors ; firf 
on the State of their Exports to India from 1784. to 1790. 
— Obfervatio 7 is tipon this_ Report fuggefled by the aclual State 
of. the Tirade to Ind'ia. fhe Objefions of the Speculator in 
the Brltlfh Matitfacfures obviated by the "Report of the 
Direclors on their Exports to China from 1784 to 1790.— 
Obfervations upon this Report, arifmg from the aHual State 
s of 
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' oj the Oracle to Chhia.—~T'hc Ohjeclions of the Speculator in 
cur Mam failures, further obviated by the 'Third Report of 
the Direhtorsj on the Rxport Trade to Japan and Pcrfa.-^- 
Obfervations upon this Report^ from the Hifory and 

aSiual State of the Trade to Japan and Perfia^ and to the 
Ifandsmgcneral.—^ObjcSlions to be- exposed from the Agents a 7 id 
RmiJfariej of foreign Companies, —Coifeqtience of Ufejiing to 
them \-—thefe Objedfions afford an additional Reafon for ebnti- 
nuing the cxclufve but modifed Privileges of the Company.-— > 
The Whole of the Paf -India Trade divifible into PxporiSy 
circuitous Pxchange vjithin the Company's Limits^ and Im- 
ports to Europe., ^c. Export Ti'ade. To open through 

the Company's chartered Ships, the Export Trade to the pri- 
vate Merchant and Manufadlurer, on their envn Rdjk. Cir- 
cuitous Trade. 1. The Compatiy to employ their Ships in 

carrying Indian Produce to the Coimtries voithin their Limits.. 

Cafes in vuhich Country Ships may be employed in ihh 

Trade. 2. To efabliff fuch intermediate Stations of Trade 

in the Coimtries within the Company's Limits, as the Trade to 

them can afford. Import and Re-exportation Trade. 

I . Encouragements to be given to the Culture of raw Mate- 
rials for our Manufactures, and of Articles of Confumpt in . 
China, ^c. and in Britain. 2. The Company to furnijh the- 
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' prro die Merchant %vkh Sh'ipfmg for bringing hdine' raiv Ma^ 

terials' in rciurn for his Exports, or to grant him Bill-. 

g. fhe Duties on imported India and China Produce to be 
7nodifed~r—/\f.. Illicit I’rade to the Eaf -Indies, by Britifs Mer^ 

■ chant's trading under foreign Flags, to be checked,— 'Fhe 

' Company's Sales to be further improved. Refult' of the Whole 

of this commercial Syfem, 


Commerce, The eflabliflimcnt of a commercial fyftem, more par- 
tic.ularly when it is to make an effential part of a poli- 
branchm^a arrangement,' is oby.ioufly a delicate branch ofpnb- 

abm affairs. He occonomy. If the regulation of trade, where it is 
fimple, that is, where one nation fends money and commo- 
dities to obtain, in return, the money and commodities of. 
another, that a profit may be drawn from the whole of the 
tranfadlion,' requires political prudence; how -much moi'e 
iftuft .this be the cafe with the Britilh. trade to the Eaft- 
Indies ? . Though this trade might have been fimple in its 
' origin, it has gradually become mixed, and within thefe laft 
thirty years, has been the medium through which the 
• revenues of conquered provinces' were to be rendered one 
- of the refources of the nation,- as well as part of the , 
reward of the Eaft-India Company. 



In Hating the principles upon which the Legiflature may 
■probably think it expedient to prolong the term of the Eaft- 
India Company’s exclufive privilege, we have found, that 
.the trade has been carried on upon a joint flock ; that it has 
required nearly the experience of two hundred years to efla- 
blifh it ; that it has needed all the advantages which the 

• Company poffefs over the private merchant, from their trad- 
ing upon a capital, for which, it does not appear, they pay 
much, if any interefl ; that they have proceeded upon the 

• fullefl confidence in their credit among the nations with 
whom they traded, and upon experimental knowledge of 
their charadlers and prejudices; that for many years the 
fui'plus revenues of the provinces have palled home through 
the medium of their trade, in return for the expenfes of the 
various wars in which they .have been engaged ; that, in 
fine, it has called for the control of the Executive Power 

. and of Parliament to fupport their credit, and to render the 
Britifh interefls in Afia, whether commercial or political, 
efficient branches of the empire and of its refources. 

Upon a fair view of this national fubjeft, and under no 
impreffions but thofe of fuggefting propofitions for the 
general interefl' and honor of the Britifh trade and empire, 
and propofitions too, arifing out of the charadler of the 
natives, our fubjedls in’ India, and out of the charadler of 
the inhabitant's of the countries to which our Afiatic com- 
merce extends in connedlion with the experience of 
the Eafl-India Company, and of the execuSve power 
controling their proceedings, it feems to be a hecefTaiy infer- 
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Argument of 
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cnce, that the lyftcm of trade,, as at prefent carried on, with 
fuch modifications and regulations as the preceding plan of 
government'’and recent events will admit of, is the only one 
that is fitted for the mixed commercial intcreflsand territorial 
poflefTions of Great Britain in the Eaft-Indics. •_ 

In continuing and improving on the prefent fyflem of 
Afiatic commerce, the Public and the Legiflature have to 
meet a variety of embarraffments. Men who wifli to become 
adventurers in Eaftern trade ; men who are to draw their 
fortunes from flock-jobbing, or to derive confequence from 
the views of Indian affairs, which, in connedlion with poli- 
tics, they may obtrude on the Public ; men who may wifh 
to fpeculate in our manufaclures, and the emifiaries of foreign 
Companies, who have been our rivals, will fucceflively 
attempt to bias the public opinion and judgment. Though 
the Proprietors and Diredlors, and the Executive Govern- 
ment controling Indian affairs, are fully equaf to the talk of 
examining and detedling the erroneous accounts, which men 
of thefe various deferiptions may offer, it becomes a duty to 
the Public, to free it from the influence which fpecious pro- 
pofitions might have, leaving to the candor and judgment of 
Englifhmen, unfettered in their decifions, to examine and to 
pronounce on the future regulation of fo valuable a branch 
of their trade and navigation. 

' In the firfl place, men who wifh to become adventurers 
fin the trade to India or to China, will fay, that monopolies 
-of every kind are deflrudtive of all commercial enterprize ; 

that 
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that however proper fuch monopolies' may be in the early chap, ii, 
Itages of a diftant and cxpcnfivc trade, as an encouragement 
to individuals to fubferibe to the flock required to carry it 
on, they are imneccfiary and impolitic, when the value of 
that trade has become generally underOood, and when the 
profits from it ought to be laid open to the Public at large : 
til at the Eafl-India trade has reached this point, and that the 
wealth of individual merchants would be profitably employed 
to themfelves and to the nation, if they were permitted a 
liberal competition in Afiatic commerce. In this way (they 
will fay) not only the general export of Britifli produce 
would be encouraged, but the import of the materials upon 
whicli fo many of our home manufa6lurcs depend, would 
become a new fpring to the induflry of the European and 
Afiatic fubjcdls of Great Britain. Before we compare the 
trade, fuppofing it to be in the hands of the private mer- 
chant, or in thofc of the Company, we fliould diflinguifli 
between a monopoly, when it fignifics an cxclufive tide in 
its poflefTor to bring into, or to with-hold from the market 
any commodity, and the cxclufive trade of the Eafl-India 
Company, where a body of merchants engage in a concern, 
of which any one may become a partaker, by buying a 
greater or a Icficr fliare in their flock, and where the fale 
of the imports is open and legally authorized, and the trade 
fo regulated by the Lcgiflature as to give to the nation a 
fuperiority over foreign and rival Companies. In the hands of 
the London Company, the India trade might perhaps be de- 
nominated a monopoly, but in tbofe of the United' Company, 
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it muft be confidered as the Britifli nation trading upon a 
large capital to the Eaft- Indies*. 

However fpecious thefe opinions in commerce' may be in 
their general afpedts, it is the application of them alone that 
can determine their value and, in the prefent cafe, a few 
leading fadts will be fufficient to point out the impradticability 
of adopting them. 

The trade of the Eaft-Tndia Company differs from that of 
other merchants in the following circumftances : The indi- 
vidual merchant,- when he employs a fum in any branch of 
trade, confiders what intereft he can draw from his money,' 
independently of the rifk of trade, dedudls this from what 
he has realized beyond the prime cofts and charges, and then 
fets down the remainder as his profit ; or if the intereft of 
his money would have exceeded the fum fo realized, he con- 
riders' the difference as alofs. The Company again may be 
faid to trade on a capital partly furnifhed by others, fince, 
jfirft, all that they pay intereft for is their capital ftock and 
bond debt-b, and (confidered in one point of view) the bill's 
of exchange from India and China their outftanding debts 
to individuals, however, bear no intereft, and' the amount 
of them is veiy confiderable, as weft as the profit on 

* See this fubjeft treated of, upon the principles of law and of trade, in a “-Short 
Hiftory of the Eaft-India Company.” (1793) chap. 6j p. 26. 

-f- The loan from the Eanh being for the mortgage of annuities, the intereft is pr9' 
Tided for, cxclufive of the trade. 
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private trade, that is, the duties paid by the private trader- li ; 

to the Company. The Company thus may be faid to trade 
fo far on a capital furniflicd by others. Hence the difficulty 
under which the individual merchant would engage in the 
competition with them ; and hence the danger of any attempt 
to divert from the Eaft-India Company into any other chan- 
nel, a commerce that has proved fo very beneficial to the 
interefl: of Great Britain. 

Anothek circumflance in which the trade in the hands -Bythenc- 
of the Company differs from that of the private merchant l^Jnging 
is, that they have employed large fums in inveftments, from 
the revenues of India. The private merchant muff ffiip a through the 

* ^ tr'iQC 

quantity of goods from Great Britain, and, from the fale 
of thcro^ purchafe produce in India; and, after paying all 
charges, realize a certain amount in Britain. If the amount 
realized fhall exceed the intereff of the money employed, 
the trade would be profitable on the whole ; but if it 
fliould not yield the intereff on the capital, the trade is 
a lofing one. The homeward cargoes of the Company, 
again, arc furniflied partly by the revenues in India, partly 
by bills drawn on England, and partly by the fale of ex- 
ports. The profit or lofs, therefore, with them, becomes 
divided into export and import trade ; and in the proportion 
that the one or the other is burdened with a larger or leffer 
degree of the charges, the profit or lofs is encreafed on- 
either. The revenues, however, it muff be remembered, are . 
to be brought home through trade, and tlirough a- trade 
immediately under the public control.. 
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A THIRD' circumftance in which the trade of the private 
merchant and of the Company differs is, that it would be 
almoft impradlicable to give the advantage of bringing 
home the revenues through the private trader, fo as to al- 
low him the fame advantages which the Company pofTefs 
in the circuit of their commerce. The rifks to be run by 
the Public, in entrufting portions of the revenue to the 
merchant, who was to depend on the profits of an un- 
certain export trade to and import trade from India ; on the 
profits of an uncertain trade from India to China, allowing 
the profits from China to be certain, would be fo great, 
that it might affedl the national objeft of realizing the 
revenues of India in England. That the meafurc of en- 
trufting the revenue to the Company, to pafs through their 
trade to England, has been found, from experience, to, be 
pradlicable and produ6live, and therefore, the only one 
which the Public can rely on. If the exports have not 
alwjfys brought a profit, ftill the weight of the revenue 
has enabled the Company to continue the import trade with 
advantage to themfelves ; and even granting that the exports 
from»India to China have not always contributed equally 
to the China inveftments, ftill, judging from the number 
of coimtry fhips under the Company’s prote61ion, employed 
between India and China,* as well as of the Company’s char- 
tered 

* The articles chiefly fent from India to China are obtained on the Malabar Coafl^ 
viz. pepper, fandal wood, &c. Formerly the Company not only hud competitors in 
obtaining them, in the European companies, but the prejudices of the Myfoi'e 
government againfl; the Englifli to ftruggle with. Our recent conquefl: of this coun- 
try 
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tered fliips, tlic conncflion of the two trades mud be continu- 
'cd, and the revenue of India be more certainly realized in' 
England through the circuitous commerce of the Company, 
tlian if this circuit fliould be opened to the private mer- 
chant. 

But fuppofing-thefc fadls and the rcafonings from them 
not to be conclufiVc, againfl: the fpecious' reafoning of the 
private adventurer wilhing to deprive the Company of 
then' cxclufivc privilege, the hiftory of our Eaft-India trade 
furniflies an argument of more weight. ’ Cromvrell,- flruck 
with the reafonings againft monoplics, laid open the Eaft- 
India trade. In three years, its decrcafe, and the dimuni- 
tion of the home revenue fatisfied him, that though the ar- 
guments jGgainfl monopolies were fpecious, the feheme of 
an open trade to ' the Eaft-Indics was not praclicable ; and 
that it was expedient to reftore their privileges to /the Eaft- 
India Company. He faw, with mortification, the fudden en- 
creafe in the Eaft-India trade of the Dutch Company: he 
was alarmed lead his' rafh and imperious feheme might 
abridge the revenues of the nation, and though there then 
exided no revenues to be brou2:hthome through the trade, 
this circumdance now exiding, is fufficient to check us in 
the experiment of opening the trade, fince the refult might 

try will, of courfe, facilitate this branch of the trade, and by placing it under the 
Company's management, enable the executive power and parliament, to afeertain the 
value of the acqulfition, and improve the trade for the intcreft ofthc rnhlic- 
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be more dangerous in the end^of the eighteenth, than it was 
in the. end of the feventeenth century.^' 

Ik the fecond place, the opinion of the Public, as well 
as the deliberations of the Legiflature, have to meet em- 
barraffments from Stock-jobbers and party rrien. The ob- 
jedl of the one clafs will be to profit from the fludtuations 
in the price of India ftock, &c. — that of the other, to ac- 
quire political influence, in cojnfequence of their furnifhing, 
from time to time, fpecious views of Indian" affairs to . the 
Public, 

It would be impra61icable, and indeed ufelefs, to follow 
either of thefe claffes through the intricacy of their ftate- 
‘ments, or .to examine the motives from which they may 
have written ; it will be fufficient to point out the general 
objeAs with which they did write. Thefe objedts' were 
to bring out ftatements of Indian accounts, different from 
thofe which the records of the Company furnifti ; or to infti- 
tute a train of arguments to prove, that the particular plan 
they recommended, would be better than the prefent fyftem. 
-The Public, however, always derive profit from fuch con- 

* “ When-Cromvvell’s plan of laying open the trade to the Eaft-Indies was known 
in Holland, a general alarm prevailed that this meafure would ruin their Eaft-India 
' Company.*— Thurloe’s State Papers, vol. 3, p. 80.” Hilt, and Chron. Ded. of th* 
Origin of Commerce, vol. 2, p. 431. This meafure.of the Prote£tor took place in 
1654-3, and it was propofed the experiment Ihould be made for four years, but in 
three years time, he was obliged to re-eftablifh the Company with all its former 
privileges. Ibid. 

* troverfies^ 
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troveiTies, though the}^ cannot reft upon' any information, 
with confidence, but upon that of authorized accounts and 
their vouchers. A man who wiflies to miftead the Public, 

■ on any qucftion, will reafon ingcnioufly from a few or 
from prefumed fa6ts. He, who is in pofleflion of the real 
fafts, will leave them, without rcafonings, to have their 
. effect on the good fenfe and judgment of the nation.'" 

In the third place, the opinion of the Public, as well as 
tire deliberations of the Legiflature, will have to meet em-. 
barraffments from fpeculators in our manufactures, who 
wall hold out the plaufible arguments, that if the trade to 
the Eaft-Indies ftiould be laid open, the demands for the 
exports of Britifli produce would be encreafed, and the 
import of raw materials become fo great, as to give a new 
Tpring to the Britifli induftry; and that the manufadhirer 
would, w'ith fuch advantages, be enabled to work at a 
cheaper rate, and, of courfe, to fell at a lower price. 

In all cafes wdierc the facls lie removed from cemmen 
obfervation, nothing is fo eafy as to offer a fpecieus oni- 
nion, and nothing fo common as to be duped bj ft. This 
is remarkably the cafe in the prefent Izizzr.c-z. It is to 
be recollected, that the Britifh exports, it fs far as they 
regard the Eaft-Indies, may be divided fate r-vo kinds: 


* See this obferratioa illuftrated ir. 
given ia “ A General View of the Vi 
of tbe Eait-lndia Cc~pany Sace tne C:: 
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CHAP- IT, Such as are nianufaclurcd from materials furniflied in 



Britain, as hardware, wooHcns, &c. and fuch as are ma~ 

^ niifadlured from materials chiefly brought from tlie Eaft- 
Indies, as from cotton and ra\y-filk. Having derived great 
profit from the demands of the Eaft-India Company for 
hardware, &c, the manufadturer concludes from his 
paft gains alone, and overlooks the injury he might fuRain 
if the demand on his ingenuity and induftry Ihould be 
lelfened. In this ftage of his felf-deception, he looks for- 
ward to the profits he might reap if this demand could 
• , be encreafed. He thinks, judging from his paft profits, 
that if the materials which are brought froni the Eafl-IndieS' 
could be obtained at a lower price, then he could excrcife 
his fleill and induftry with a double profit to himfelf; for 
heftill could keep up the former price of his manufadured 
produce, and thus accumulate wealth, with the fame fa- 
cilit}^, that he can imagine the enjoyment of it. If, on the 
one hand, it would be improper in the executive go- 
vernment, in a commercial country, to overlook or to 
check thefe expedtations ; on the other hand, it w'-ould be 
a breach of duty not to prevent the ruinous indulgence of 
them. On a reference, accordingly, from the Committee 
of Privy Council for trade and plantations, to the Court- of 
Diredlors for information on- the fubjedl of their export' 
trade, three diftindt reports were prepared, the fubftance 
of which, better than any reafoning, will meet and put 
down the plaufible fchemes of fpeculators. 
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The Court of Directors of the Eaft-India Company, Rated 
iir their firR report, what were the 'quantities and value in 
England, of the feveral articles exported by the Company 
to India, and the proRt ordofs on the fale of thofe articles 
in that country.; and the refult is, that in Rx years, from 
1783-4 to 1 789-90, there have been fold in India, woollens ta 
the amount of ^.576,048 the RrR coR of which in England 
was jr.520,120 ; and metals fold in the fame period to the 
amount of jT. 1,0 10, 008, the firR coR cf which was 
/.76 o,i 69 ; to the firR coR the committee add 4 per cent, 
for charges in England ; intereR of money two years, at 
£. 4 . per cent, per annum ; infurance 3 per cent, freight 
T. 10 per ton; charges of the import warehoufes in India, 
3 per cent, at Bengal, 5 per cent, at Madras, and 2 per 
cent, at Bombay. ^By thefe different charges a lofs appears 
on woollens, in the fix years, of ^.37,790, and the gain on. 
metals, only ^.9,875, making an average lofs, on the 
•whole, of ^-4,652 per annum. It is to be remarked, hovr- 
ever, that the current rupee is here valued at 2s. at which 
bills have been lately dravrn 'from Bengal ; but in the firR 
three years of the above period, the bills Vv'ere at 2s. id. 
if that rate were taken there would be a profit inRead of a 
lofs. 


Ix the fecond place, they have given Rich information* 
as they could procure refpecling the exports in'prwate 
trade, allowed to the commanders and olHcers of the Com- 
pany’s Riips, and the particular articles vahich comnofe 
that export ; and the refult is, that, on the average of the 
tfesen year--, thefe exports haveamourited to R. 12 6,6 87- 
Paet If, Z 2 z 2 rsa 
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per annum; befides, probably, a large amount of naval 
and military ftores. 

In tire third place, they have given as much information 
as they could procure refpedting illicit trade; that is, goods 
exported on the Company’s {hips without their orders, and 
on private {hips without the licenfe of the Company. But 
of the annual, amount, they had no materials to enable 
them to form an eftimate ; a confiderable part of it con- 
fifled of naval and military ftores. ^ 


In the fourth place, they have fuggefted the beft means 
they could devife of computing the tonnage unoccupied in 
the Company’s (hips on their outward voyages; and the 
refult is, that upon the average of feven years (1784 to 1790) 
the tons carried were 16,068, and^the tons chartered 19,800 
fo that the tons chartered exceeded the tons carried 3,732 
tons ahnually. 


In the fifth place, they have given an account of their own 
endeavours to encreafe and extend the confumption of Britilh 
manufa6lures in the Eaft-Indies, and fuggefted fuch new 
exports as might be tried, with the probable degree of their 
fuccefs, and the refult is, that the demand for Britifh manu- 
fadlures is fo limited in India, that almoft every attempt. to 
extend the fale of them has failed of fuccefs, from the mar- 
kets becoming overftocked ; and that but little encreafe of 
demand can be expedled from our intercourfe with the native 
powers 

See Firft Report. 


Admitting 
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Admitting this report of the Dirc£lors to be the flate of 
the cafe, and they certainly have the information which 
arifes from pratSIice and cxjDcricncc, the attempts of the 
private fpcculator in our manufadlures, might produce the 
pul^lic evil of diminilliing the quantity of exports at prefent 
fending out by the Company. 

In the firft place, it is to be recolle6led, that the Com- 
pany, from the tonnage required for their import trade, 
have evciy inducement to export Britifli produce in their 
chartered fliips, even if the falcs fliould be attended only 
with no lofs. They have a character underfiood in India 
and relied on by tlic natives to fnpport ; they have the ex- 
ports of other European Companies or illicit Englilh traders 
from Oflend, &c. to check, and, if poflible, to abridge. 
It is their intcrcfl, in one word, to keep the export as well 
as the import trade in their own hands. The private adven- 
turer is under none of thefe obligations, at leaft, l^e is not 
under them in the fame degree with the Company. He can- 
not be prefumed to have a character and a credit already 
cftabliriicd among the natives. As his object can only be 
that of rapidly amafling a fortune, he might take out Britifli 
produce of an inferior quality, on the idea that the efta- 
blifncd reputation of it in India, would enfure him a fale ; 
the preference given to our manufadlures over the otlier 
European produce, might thus be leflened. The prefent 
demands for it by the agents of foreign Companies to enable 
them to meet our fale in the Indian markets, might thus be 
done away ; manufactures might rife among the European 

nations, 
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CHAP. IL nations, which might fiirnifli produce equal at leaft to the 
" kind fent out by the private adventurers. Time and prac- 
tice, and profit, might eftablifh manu failures on the Con- 
tinent, to rival thofe of Britain. If the manufafitures of 
England arofe from one accident, they might fall by 
another ; nor is it an improbable event, that after the pre- 
fent delirium among the French fhall fubfide, and that 
country be again under a regular government of any kind, 
they may, as on former occafions, attempt to allure our 
artizans and manufadlurers to fettle among them, and thus 
Great Britain, duped by an idle fpeculation, might lofe that 
fuperiority in its produ^ions, which it has coft ages to 
acquire, and which we now fo profitably pofTefs. The polH 
tical imprudence then of liftening to fpeculation might de- 
prive us in pradice of an advantage we could never recal. 

r 

If then, on the one hand, we muft paufe and ferioufly 
refledl before We take the export trade from the Company,, 
we fhould not, on the other, fuppofe that it is not in their 
hands fufceptible of improvement. If, notwithftanding the 
refult of the preceding report 'of the I>ire6tors, the 
merchants, or rather the mannfa6lurers of this country, 
fliould hill be under the delufion of its being for their advan- 
tage, that the export trade fliould be laid open, and yet the 
Lcgiflature be flill of' opinion, from the evidence, before 
them, that no intelligent merchant would embark deeply in 
it upon his own capital, and that it would be unfafe for the 
Public to divert this trade from a channel in which it has 
proved fo beneficial to the manufadlurer ; it does not thence 

r follow 
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follow that fome means may nnt be adopted for allowing the 
merchant, at his own rills:, to try the experiment, and yet 
preferving and invigorating the trade of the Company. The 
purpofes To be accomplilhed are to encourage the export 
trade of onr manufadlnre to India to the ntmofe extent th^ 
demands of that country will admit of, and to encom'age 
the importation of the raw materials, which the foil and 
climate of India alford for our manufaflures. An experi- 
ment, therefore, rnay be made without any danger to the 
Public, by obliging the Eaft-India Company to find fhip- 
ping, at a reafonable rate of freight, for carrying out, at the 
rifk of the exporter, the maiiufadlures of Great Britain and 
Ireland, fucli exporters giving notice, within a^time fpeci- 
fied, of the tonnage they require. In like manner, that the 
manufadlurer may have every encourageaieht to obl'ge the 
Company to find fliipping in India, at a reafonable rate of 
freight, for importing the .raw materials he can purchafe, 
and, at his own rifk, in return for the manufactures he has 
exported. If this meafure fliall be analized, it wdll be found 
liable to no objedlion, either by the Company or by the 
manufacturer. If it be true that the former export as much 
of the manufactures of Britain and Ireland as the demands of 
India require, the individual exporters can have no tempta- 
tion to enter into the competition with them ; and if it be 
not true, the individual exporter will have an opportunity 
of filling up the chafm in the trade no^v carried on in foreign 
bottoms, and an opportunity alfo of bringing home fuch 
quantity of raw* materials for his manufadlure as the fale of 
his exports can purchafe ; befides he will have the advan- 
Part II, ' tage 
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CHAP. II. tage of lliippmg, at a moderate freight, without, dpon his 
individual capital, being obliged to purchafe and fupport that 
* hazardous and cxpenfive part of the concern. The Com- 
pany wilhhave the export trade left in. their hands as well as 
• the import of materials for the manufactures, and will be 
compelled to carry on both . to the utmoft extent, that the 
demands of India or the demands of Europe will bear. A 
dangerous fpeculation will thus be checked, which, if 
allowed to be carried into pradticc, might deftroy the intrinfic 
value of the Britilh produce, upon which the preference 
given to the Company in the Eaftcrn market obvioufly de- 
pends *, and yet the great objedl in commercial ceconomy 
will be gained, of extending’ the trade and navigation of 
Great Britain to the Eaft-Indies to the utmoft point to 
which it can be carried with fafety to the refourccs and reve- 
nue of' the nation.' 

On a minute examination then of the particulars referred 
to, in the report of the Directors on the export trade, the 
advantages to be derived from it may. be traced out in the 
following fimple ftage of the bufinefs. Firft, a fum of 
money is employed to purchafe wooliens-(for example) in 
England, as an article of export for India ; to this fum muft 
be added, the charges of freight, &c. Second, thefe woollens, 
when fold in the India market, will produce a greater or a 
lefs fum, according to the market price. Third, this fum 
fo produced is laid out in purchafmg Indian goods for the 
China or Europe markets. In this ftage of the bufinefs, it 
is to be recolledled,. that the rupee may be taken either as 

buHion,. 
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bullion, wlien it becomes an article of export for China or 
for Europe, or it may be valued according to the rate of 
exchange, between India and China, or between India, 
China and Europe. Fourth, the fum which can be ob- 
tained for the woollens in the India market, applied to 
purchafe goods to be fold in China, or exchanged for China 
produce to be fent to Europe, mud be eftimated by the 
profit which' either India or China produce will yield at the - 
Company’s falcs in Europe. In a commercial view then, 
the original fum laid out on woollens palTcs through a long 
circuit of exchange, in each ftage of which, we have to 
confider the profit or lofs on it, and not to bring the ad- 
vantages or difadvantages of the export trade, in the man- 
ner of the report, under any one of them in particular. We 
mud deduct them from the vrholc, viz. from the exports fil- 
ling up the Company’s tonnage from Europe to India ; from 
the fum arifing from the {ale of the woollens in tlic India 
market; from the difference of the value of filvcrin Euj'opc, 
in India and in China ; and ladly. from the profits which 
the Company draw, in the whole of this line of exchange. 


in connexion with the privilege of fending home the fur- 
plus revenues, and of being able to obtain money from 
individuals in India and in China for bills, at one or more 
years fight, without intered ; that is, from their obtaining 
money which is to pafs through their trade, without any 
other rifk, till it can be realized at their falcs in Emrland, 
but that of beinir their own inrurci-s. 
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CHAP. II. 
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The DivecSIors in a fccond report, dated the 291I1 De- 
cember, 1791!. after recapitulating the fubflance of the firfl 
report, propbfe to confine themfclves to a particular ac- 
count of the trade with China. On this fubjebb they fet 
out with giving a view of the quantity and value of the Com- 
pany’s ex|Dorts to that country, and of the profit and lofs on 
this concern. To render this fubjcdl obvious, they point 
out the particulars of the Company’s exports to China, au- 
thenticated by the proper oflScers, and illuftrate this by the 
rate of exchange, eftimated at 6s. 8d. per talc, and then 
Rate, that the lofs on woollens from 1781 to 1791 inclufive, 
amounted to 9^.82,516, and on metals, during the fame 
period, to 96. 108,401. They next proceed to give an ac- 
count of the private trade, - allowed to commanders and 
officers ; and, after obferving, that the Court of Diredors 
had, for th^e year 179 1-2, extended the privilege of com- 
manders and officers, in private trade, from 87 to 92 tons 
per fhip, and diftinguilhing what articles of exports in pri- 
vate trade, or what proportion of them was to be fent to 
China, notice, that thefe officers have confined themfelves 
chiefly to the trade in Ikins and furs, having fince the Ame- 
ricans begun to trade to the Eafli-Indies, dropped the ar- 
ticle of ginfeng, and conclude, that the only other articles 
of export confifl: of jewelry, toys, watches, cuttings of 
cloth, a very few woollens, fome cutlery, hardware, aiid 
filver; the article 'of quickfiiver having for fome time been 
abandoned. 
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CHAP. II. may be fuppofcd to place the value in tlic Company’s trea- 
fury in Lcadenhall-ftreet ; it follows from the wdiole of the 
tranfadlions, that wc cannot cftimate the i^rofits or loITcs on 
the China trade, by the mere exports and imports between 
Britain and China; that is, wc cannot, from them judge of 
the value of the China branch of the Company’s trade, but 
mufh obferve the different ftreams which feed it, nouriflrj 
ing equally, as they run along, the export and import trade 
- of India,' 'the export and import trade of China, and carry- 
ing with them the public concern of bringing home the fur.- 
plus revenues of our dominions. As our new dominions on 
the' Malabar Coaft produce the pepper, fandal wood, &c. 
fo much in demand in the China market, the furplus re- 
venue from thence muft be encreafed in value, by fending it 
through the trade to China ; that is the commercial connexion 
'between India and China raufl 'become ftronger by this link 
between it and India. Hence the neceffity of allowing the 
China trade to remain under the exclufive privilege of the 
Company. 

As with India, however, fo with China, all the advantages 
of an open trade may be given to the individual 'merchant 
upon his own riflv, and yet none of the difadvantages either 
to the Company’s credit, or to the home revenue be incurred. 
The Company may be obliged to furnifh fuch individual 
merchants or manufa61urers, as chufe to rifk their capitals 
in the export trade to China, or in the import of the raw 
materials from it, required for our home induftry, with drip- 
ping, -at a moderate rate of freight: by this expedient the ad- 
venturer will find a more profitable and certain opportunity 
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of proving, whether his fpeculations were good or not, than 
he could have obtained, if he had embarked in it under all 
the charges Incident to a diftant navigation ; and, at the 
fame time, the Company be compelled to the commercial 
exertion of encreafmg the exports and imports to the utmoft. 
In this way the Public will be enabled to fulfil whatevei- 
promifes may be made to the Chinefe, fhould they allow us 
a trade to the interior of their empire, and in this way enfure 
not only the fnperiority which we hold in this market, but 
the duties and cuftoms which the nation receives, or may 
receive from the Cliina trade. 

The Dire6lors, in a third report to the Committee of the 
Privy Council appointed for all matters relating to trade 
and to foreign plantations, ftate the meafnres which have 
been, at different times, adopted by the Company, for ex- 
tending the trade of Great Britain to Japan and to Perfia. 
This report had been called for, becaufe the Committee had 
been foiicited to open new channels, of export trade to the 
countries fituated eaftward of the Cape of Good Hope, par- 
ticularly to Japan, and to the fhores of the Perfian Gulf. 
To prove that the Company had not been deficient in their 
efforts to extend the export trade to all the- countries 
within their limits, the Direflors introduce their report with 
a reference to the encouragement which they have given to 
men of eflabliflred reputation for their publications on Indian 
hJftory, geography and navigation to the expenfive-efta- 
blifliment of botanical gardens in Calcutta, Madras and 
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CHAP. II. Saint Helena; te the means they have employed for im- 
proving the culture of filk, indigo, and fugar ; to the 
.prote6tion they have afforded a public fociety inftituted 
with the object of encreafmg the knowledge of Indian lite- 
rature, arts, manufadlurcs and commerce ; fubjoinmg,that 
no place to the eaftward of the Cape of Good Hope, hi- 
therto difeovered, and where, it was prefumed, commerce 
might be pradticablc, had been left untried by their fervants ; 
but that it was impoffible to make new and cxpcnfive efla- 
blifhments, unlefs the appearance of trade was promifing 
enough to create ia them the belief of a return. 

After thefe preliminary obfervations, the report dates, 
that attempts had been irradc to open a trade with Japan 
in 1613, 1616, 1620, and 1623, at which lad period, it was 
determined to abandon the fcherae as impradlicable, drd, be- 
caufe the articles proper for fale in Japan confided chiefly of 
Indian and China manufadures, viz, Silks and raw filk, 
fpices, drugs, fandal wood, hides, &c. with a very fmall pro- 
portion of Europe articles ; Second, becaufe their plan of 
opening a connexion with China, through Japan, and of ex- 
tending the circuit of trade from India to China and Japan 
was impracticable ; Third, becaufe all their endeavours to 
form connexions with China, through Japan, (and thefe 
were tried at a much later period in 1673) had proved unfuc- 
cefsful. Whether the want of . fuccefs was owing to the in- 
terferences of the Dutch edablidied at Tywan, or to the 
political confufions in Japan itfelf, it is difficult to fay, but 
that thefe attempts cod the Company nQQ.v £.^0,000, is on 
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their records. After Rating in what 'the cargo of a Dutch 
fliip from Japan, confiRcd, viz. copper bars, camphirc^ 
wax- works, filk-RuRs, china-ware, fometea, Fingofarice, See. 
they conclude that this market would afford but an unpro- 
fitable return for Britifli produce. The report then Rates, 
a propofal made to the Company in 1782, to revive the 
trade with Japan. It appears in this propofal, that a fliip 
of 800 tons would be required, 200 of which would be fuf- 
ficient to Row the merchandize from Europe, eRimated at 
about ^.7,000 Rcrling, and .confiRing of fomc broad cloth, 
ferges, tortoife Riclls, quickfilver and faffron. Sec. with 
about 1,000, to be inveRcd in prefents for the Japanefe; 
and of India goods, confiRing of Bengal filks, pepper, &c, 
the whole of the cargo valued at /^.zS^ooo Rcrling, for which, 
in return, might be had refined copper, 7500 pcciils, at 
13311b. per pccul, EngliRi weight, in camphire, 700 
peculs. 

From the whole of this evidence, the report concludes, 
that the export trade to Japan, neither can be an object of 
attention to the manufadturers or merchants of Britain, nor 
of material conrcqucnce to the merchants of India. Sup- 
pofing, fay they, that woollens, lead, &c. were fent from. 
Britain to Japan, to the amount of ;^.8,ooo (and this is the 
extent of the probable demand) there could oniv be ob- 
tained, in return, about /‘.30, 000 or £^z.ozo value, in cop- 
per, an article to be found in Britain, and which if brought 
from Japan, to be difpofed of in India, muR be to ihcprcjudk-e 
of our home mines ; fo that v.'hiic we were gai.nir.g 
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CHAIML ^.8.000 of exports of one kind of our produce, we fliould 
be lofing ^.32,000 of another. Quickfilvcr, the only other 
article of the propofcd export, can be obtained at a cheaper 
rate in China, and of courfe the exchange of it could bring 
no return from Japan. The report thcrefm'c infers, that 
an export trade to that ifland may be calculated, for the 
commerce from one part of India to another, but would not 
promote the exports of Britilh manufacture. 

The report next proceeds to examine, upon evidence, the 
probability of an export trade to the Coafts of the Gulf 
of Perfia. It Hates, tliat no country appears to be better 
calculated for trade than the coafts of this fca ; on the 
one fide is Arabia, at the one extremity Buffora, communi- 
cating with Bagdad and with Ruflia by means of the 
. Cafpian Sea, and on the otlier fide, what formed the 
Perfian dominions, conncdled inwards with rich 'countries, 
and ftretching downwards to the Indus, by. which, it 
might be fuppofed, a trade might be opened through 
Lahore and Moultan to the countries bordering on the great 
Peninfula of Afia. .During the reign of Nadir Shah, they 
obferve, that attempts were made to open a trade with this 
part of the coaft, but the woollens were feized by the Chiefs, 
and the promifes of .redrefs never performed. From the 
death of this conqueror to the eftablidiment of the power of 
Carem Chan, the whole of this part of the Perfian empire 
was plunged in the deepefl diftrefs and confufion. No pro- 
tection could be obtained from the Chiefs, who ufurped the 
power in the countries bordering upon the Gulf, and' though 

durins 
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during his fliort reign, commerce had a promifing afpe6t, yet, 
that fmee his death, 1111779, every thing has been confufion 
and oppreffion, till the acceflion of his nephew Jafficr Chan. 
The aflafllnation of this Chief in 1789, put an end to the 
profpefl of trade, and there is only a probability, which 
cannot be calculated on, of renewing it under his fuccelTor. 
That if wefuiwey the countiy round Bu flora, a dependency 
on Bagdad and a part of the Turkilh Empire, the diffi- 
culties of carrying on trade will be found equally infur- 
mountable, owing to the perpetual changes and anarchy 
in the government : that BufTora itfelf, (though fitu- 
ated near the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates and 
the obvious ftation for trade between India and the coun- 
tries that ftrctch towards Europe) is ex'pofed equally to the 
oppreffions of the Turks, and to the piratical depredations 
of the Shaiks oh the Coafts of the Gulf : that, the Com- 
pany have been obliged to abandon the commercial ftations 
at Ormus, Gombroon, Bufliire, and Bundareck; that at 
the defire of Carem Chan, they re-ctlabliflied the ftation 
at Bufliire, yet that on the whole the profits of the trade in 
the Gulf have ne\'er anfwcred the expenfes : that when pat- 
terns of the Norwich and hlanchcftcr manufa6lures were 
fent to BufTora and Bufliire in 1788, of qualities and colours 
fuited to the tafte of the Perfians, the invoice price was fo 
high that the goods were returned that from a fucceffioii 
of wars, Perfia has been drained of gold and filver, and 
• that for a long feries of years the inhabitants have eftablifhed 
manufaflures of coarfe cotton and other articles for common 
wear, with which the foutlicrn parts of Perfia are at prefent 
Part II. 4 C fup- 
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CHAP. n. fupplied : that notwithflanding thefe obftru^lions, Euro- 
pean articles (and woollens in particular) would fell in 
Perfia ; but'that to judge of the trade, we muft take into view 
the profit and lofs on the whole, the means which Perfia pof- 
feffes of paying for the goods, and the competitions to be 
• expedled from European foreigners, with the expenfes of 
maintaining the cftablifliments at BulToraand Bufliire^ 

The average amount of the annual lofs at Bufibra i& 
5,406 befideS;iC. 2,311 for fupplies furniflied the Bombay 
cruifers and the charge of receiving and forsvarding packet's, 
to and from Europe. The average amount of the lofs at 
Bufhire is 1,49.8 befides X* 34° per annum to the Bombay 
cruifers, equally neceffary for the prote61ion of the trade to 
both ports. The calculation of the freight for a Europe 
cargo to the Gulf is ^^.lo per ton, exclufive of other charges 
which would be incurred by individuals. The reafons 
which have induced the Company to maintain the Rations, 
of Buffora and Bufhire were, the impradlicability of form- 
ing, an eftablifhment on the borders of the Red Sea where 
no proteflion could be. given them ; the poflibility 
that Arabia and the interior parts of Turkey and Perfia 
might come under a more regular government, in which 
event, thefe' flations are the beft for trade. If prefervedv 
the Company’s fervants on the fpot would obtain the 
beft intelligence, and the expenfes of a new eftablifti- 
ment be faved. It is here (they add) to be recolledled, 
that the proceeds of the goods fold, muft be invefted 
in the produce of the country,- and that the prices, at 

which 
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which soods mufl be fold, would be below the nominal CHAP. li. 
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courfc of exchange. If individuals were to receive gold or 
filvcr in PeiTia or Turkey, inflcad of produce, the lofs 
from the fcarcity of the precious 'metals, would be flill more 
confidcrable ; if Perfian produce then, fliould be taken in 
return for European- articles, what is this produce.? Silks, 
brocades, carpets, &c. Thefe are not in demand in Eu- 
rope. The imports from India, to BulTora and Perfia, 
confift of Bengal piece goods, chintz from the Coaft, 

&c. + and a confidcrable part of thefe are got off in Arabia 
and Turkey as well as PeiTia. Firft, , thefe exports are ’ 
not Britifh produce and would be taken in thofe coun- 
tries in preference to woollens and other European articles ; 
next, the Perfian producSls arc not fuited to the Indian 
markets and much lefs for Europe. Hence, the Indian 
goods mufl be paid for in Perfia .by gold and filvcr. , 

To procure this bullion, the goods mu ft be fold at a 


* To which the report adds, manufafturcs of Peel, fword blades, fpcar heads 
"un-barrels, g1afs, rofc water, otter of rofes, cotton, cloths, fomc fliawls, fliceplkins 
drcfTcd in a verj- fupenor manner, raw-filk, fonic indigo and tobacco, rhubarb, irak, 
drugs of difTercnt forts, dried fruits, cotton, mines of iron and copper, wool of the 
Kerman fliccp in fmall quantities, wines, marble, and fomc trifling articles ; to which 
muft be added, Pcrlian and Turkifli coins, Vaictian chequins, German crowns, and 
gold and lilvcr in bars. 

•f To which the report adds, longcloth, Porto Novo blue cloth, Malabar, Surat 
and Guzerat piece goods, cuttannccs, cambay, ohunders, broach and feindy cotton, 
cotton yarn fliawls, bamboos. China-ware, fngar, fugar candy, pepper, ginger, car- 
demoms, cloves, nutmegs, cinnamon, caflla flowers, mulk-lack, camphirc, turmeric, 
indigo, tutenague, red lead, coffee, tobacco, Biitifli woolfcns, iron, lead, flccl, tin, 
and.a variety of drugs. 
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iow price ; ,1’lie gold and filver of Perfia, befides, arc drained 
independently of trade by the annual refort of 10,000 pil- 
grims to Kiibelly and Mecca. If under the whole of thefe 
circumftances, the report fubjoins, the trade between India 
and PeiTia is a forced one, how much more would it he fo 
to the European merchant, carrying- Britiih produce to 
Periia to procure what gold and ' filver it could bring. 
The 'importer could not, in India or elfcwhere, find a pro- 
fitable market for the produce of Perfia. Having examined 
thefe fubjedts, thcTeport concludes with ftatin-g the compe- 
tition between the Turkey and the Indian Companies in 
the fale of woollens in this market, at a jreriod -when the 
Perfian goods did bring a price in England, fuch as filks, 
carpets, &cc. Even at an early period in 1681, the Com- 
pany only continued this traffic, becaufe they were com- 
pelled by their charter to fend out woollens to the Eaft- 
Indies, and carried part of them' up the Gulf to prevent a 
total lofs. As however, the filk manufadlures of Perfia 
have never been an object worthy -of the attention of the 
Britifh government, aa the duty on the importation of 
raw-filk from Perfia has prevented our manufadlures from 
gaining ground on thofe of foreign European nations,, 
as France in particular, has been fupplied with it from 
Marfeiiles in return for its woollen manufadlures, and as. 
Perfian filk finds its way in large quantities to Mofeoiv, the- 
conclufion is, that the export of Britiih produce and manu*- 
fadlures to Perfia, by fea, cannot be encreafed either by the; 
Company or by Individuals,, while tliat country and thofe; , 

• ( • . . .-adjoin- 
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adjoining to it remain without a regular and well eftablilh- 
ed government. 

* 

i V 

From this report it appears, in the firll: place, that the 
political fituation of Japan renders a commercial eftablilh- 
ment on it impradlicable. The natives are, as yet, ftran- 
gers'to the principles of trade, and difpofed to plunder 
the Europeans .wilhing to fupply their wants and to par- 
ticipate in their comforts. If a fpeculator were to carry 
Britifh woollens to Japan, and, in return, to take copper, 
he refledls not, that he might have carried the fame article 
from Britain to the India market, and have fold it to the 
Indians at a lower price. But fuppofing the adventurer to 
be allowed an open trade to Japan, and that upon a little 
capital, and in a fmall fhip of 200 or 300 tons, fuch as the 
Americans fent to India, he could try the experiment of 
trading in woollens, &c. and of bringing copper, &c.. 
from that ifland, which might or might not fell in India; 
it is doubtful whether the profit would pay the charges, and 
whether he could repeat the voyage, and not lefs fo, 
v\>-hether he would be flattered by imitators. It is rea- 
fonable, however, to conclude that he would not obtain 
the fandlion of the Legiflature for the expedition ; becaufe 
by giving it, they Vvmuld deprive the Eafl- India Company 
of the profits (fuppofmg the natives to become morecivilized 
than they are) which the Proprietors of India ftock are 
entitled to draw, to reimburfe them for their laudable and 
expenfive efforts, to find a market in Japan for the exports, 
of their countr}^ 
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From this report it appears, in the next place, that the 
political anarchy on the coaRs of both Gulfs, have reO' 
dered trade almoft impradicable in either. In proof of this 
obfervation the Direflors might have reforted to their com- 
mercial hiftory, and added,- that the Company have at- 
tempted to form an cftablifliment at Tatta and to carry 
the fale of Britifli produce, particularly woollens, up the 
Indus, through Lahore into Candahar and the adjacent 
kingdoms; but that after many trials, and after giving 
confidcrable, bribes, to predatory Chiefs, they could 
only obtain grants, which were receded from as foon as 
given : that though this Ration furnidred feveral articles in 
demand in the China market, and, in particular, falt-petrc 
of a fuperior quality for the Europe market, yet that it 
could'* not be maintained without a naval and military 
fpree, and that of courfe they were compelled to xelinquilli 
it : That they had attempted fettlemcnts at Ormus and Gom- 
broon, but had been driven from both of thefe places, and 
that though they had aidetl Carem Chan, and the Shaik 
of Bufhire, alternately with the Turks, by their Bombay 
marine and troops, yet that they could neither recover the 
prizes which the pirates from the ports of thefe Chiefs 
had taken, procure re-imburfement from the Baihaw of 
Bagdad, the Mufaleem of Buffora, or the Grand Seignior, 
the fuperior of both, nor the expenfes incurred by the 
fleets and forces which had defended their poffeflions 
againfl; the Chaub and Shaiks. That they could not 
even, when thefe juft claims had been receded from, 
obtain privileges of trade' at Buflbra, which could balance 
5 the 
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the profits, drawn by the French and other Europe- 
ans from their overland commerce by Bagdad to Buf- 
fora : that, in fine, though pofTefTed of thofe Indian pro- 
vinces which yielded the piece goods, opium, &c. fought 
after by tire Arabs on the fliores of the Red Sea, and though 
admirals of die Mogul, for the Guzerat, and carrying pil- 
grims from Surat to Judda; yet, that, without a force which 
the profits of the trade to the Red Sea could not pay, 
they neither could procure the coffee and the other arti- 
cles of Arabia fought by the Perfians and the Turks, nor 
bring thofe articles home in quantities fufficient to lower 
the price to the purchafer in Britain, or on the continent 
of Europe; much lefs, in fuch quantities as could in any 
degree, enable them to meet in the market the low price, 
to which the Weft-India coffee had been reduced in Eu- 
rope. Speculation, thus, in trade, if it is the fpring of In- 
duftrTs may alfo be its bane; for, like Ambition, it is 
an object of admiration only, when it is guided by Reafon 
and Experience. 


To cut off, however, eveiy caufe of complaint from 
the private merchant, the Compan}*, as in the India 
and China trade, may be obliged to furnifh him with fnin- 
ping at a reafonable rate of freight. In. this cafe, how- 


ever- from the danger an 
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pany fliall find it expedient -to renew the mcafure of fending 
lliips to tliefc feas on their own account. 
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In the fourth place, the opinion of the Public, as well 
as the deliberations of the Legiflature, will have to meet 
embarraffments from the agents or emiflaries of foreign 
European companies. While the trade to the Eaft-Indies 
was, carried on by the other European nations, and by the 
Englilli, merely as a trade, no othei*' difference, cxifted be- 
tween them but the prices which the exports of each 
would bring in the Eaftern markets, and the quantities 
of Afiatic produce which each could difpofc of at 
their. Europe fales. During this period, the ' balance of 
trade vibrated between Holland, France, and Britain, with 


the weight which the companies ■ of Denmark and*Swederi 
could throw, into the fcale. The contraband trade frorn 


Holland, Sweden and Denmark, chiefly operated againfl: 
Britain, and did little if any injury to the India trade of 
France. From the period, however, at- which Britain 
acquired, its territorial pofleflTions, and could not only 
throw the furplus revenue into its trade, but by the 
magnitude of its concerns, bear down thofe of its former 
rivals, a natural jealoufy of its commercial and politi- 
cal influence in the Eaft united foreigners in: the com- 
mon meafures of counteradling our progrefs. Hence the 
plans in France, after the peace 1763, of opening the 
trade to India ; and, when this expedient failed, of re-efta- 
blifhing their Eafti-India Companies' 'with new privileges. 

^ Hence the queftions which had nearly led to a war with 
. 4 Spain, 
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Spain, upon the Company’s endeavouring to carry their 
trade to new corners of their limits ; hence the efforts of 
the Dutch and French to exclude the Company from a trade 
on that part of the Malabar Coaft, which has recently 
been added to the Britifli empire ; and hence the pradtice 
of an illicit commerce to the Eafl under the Swedifli, Da- 
nifli and Imperial flags. 

To prove, that foreigners have beheld the cncreafe of the 
Britifli power and trade in the Eaft, with envy, requires only 
our recollcdling the general combination which was formed 
among the Indian powers during the war 1784; that the 
fcheme did not entirely ccafe at the peace of that year,- 
needs only for proof an appeal to the fource of the late 
war with Tippoo Sultan, and. of the promifes he obtained 
from France of afliflancc, in difturbing the tranquillity of 
the Carnatic. Though the politics of Europe have taken an 
unexpedlcd turn, and though no forefight can conjedturc the 
ifllie, ftill Britain will have to confolidatc its power in the 
Eaft, and to expedt the fccrct oppofition of rival nations. 
Should the credit which the joint-flock of the Englifli Com- 
pany, and the relation ivhich Indian revenue bears to the 
trade be interrupted, foreign companies might enrploy por- 
tions of their joint- flock to bear down our trade in China 
and in India. With credit greater than that of tlie private 
merchant, if they could not obtain a fuperiority in the 
Indian commerce in which our power or influence might 
check their maclunations, they might foon acquire a de- 
cided fuperiority in the trade to China. Already . known 
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CHAP. II. in that market, foreign companies would, in fucli circum- 
ftances, endeavour to excite jealoufies of the Englidi. A 
fingle irregularity in the Britl{h private trader, would give 
their opponents ^preference in it, and thus, if our recent 
eonquefts have any value, from putting in our hands the 
commodities fitted to ftrengthen the comniercial intercourfe 
between India and China, we might, by affording foreigners 
the means of counteradling us, deprive ourfelves of one of 
the mod profitable ways of reading the Indian revenues, 
in England. 

It cannot, therefore, I'emain a queflion, that the agents 
and emiflaries of foreign nations, wifhing to participate with 
us in the India trade, will fecretly endeavour to prevent the 
renovation of the Company’s charter, in the hope that, as 
foreigners, they might draw part of the trade to themfelves, 
or as adventurers connefted with Englifh merchants, might 
carry it on partly on Britifh capitals. It is to be recolledled,. 
that if the exclufive '■privilege fhould be taken from the 
Company, and the revenues be placed entirely under the 
management of the executive power, it is doubtful whe- 
ther any controul over the India Company’s trade could 
be continued, any more than it is exercifed over the 
trade of any other commercial Company in this country; 

- It is obvious, however, that the Company would dill con'*- 
tinue a body corporate, entitled to trade on a' joint dock . 
that foreigners, by becoming purchafers of dock, might 
acquire an undue influence in Leadenhall Street, and that 
this influence might be ufed to divert the imports from the 
5 Ead 
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Eafl into foreign ports, to the detriment equally of our 
home cuftoms and duties, arid of the general navigation of 
Britain. The number of fhips employed in the import trade 
as well as the tonnage occupied by the - re-export trade, 
might, by fuchi a meafure, be diminifhed or loft. 

Supposing, however, thefe evils to be imaginary only, 
there is one confequence of depriving the Company of its 
exclufive rights, of which foreign nations muft obvioufly 
avail therrifelves. In the event of Britain being involved in 
a war, either in Europe or in India, and our trade to the 
Eaft, at the fame time, being laid open, not only foreigners 
as merchants, but the private Britifh ti-ader, who had ri/ked 
his capital in the trade to India or to China, in ftiips under 
foreign flags, would fhelter himfelf under a neutral flag and 
become poflefled of the greateft ftiare of the trade. Neutral 
powers in Europe could, in fuch circumftances, carry on the 
trade both export and import, without any but the common 
rifks in peace, while either the Company continuing to trade 
on their joint flock, or the private Britifh merchant, in the 
capacity of a fair trader, would be expofed to all the con- 
tingencies of war. The balance of profit, of courfe, would 
be in favor of foreign countries, or of the illicit Britifh 
trader under their flags, while the Company and fair private 
trader neither could fupport a competition with them, nor 
the expenfes of a long circuitous voyage. They could not, 
were even this objedlion unfounded, defray the charges of 
an encreafed infurance, nor bear up under the Ioffes of cap- 
ture by an enemy. If then foreign nations, from a natural 
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rivalfliip, will endeavor, by their agents, to fnatch from the 
Englifli Company the jndvilcges which it enjoys, and if, as 
the moft fuccefsful means of bringing about this end, they 
would fecretly inftigate the Britifli adventurer to unite with 
them in meafurcs, the tendency of which, from a natural 
love of his country, he probably does not forefee, nor if he 
did, would be induced to fupport, it is the duty of the 
Englifli nation, about to decide on the greateft commercial 
queftion Avhich has ever been fubmitted to their candor and, 
judgment, and for the Legiflature, in a particular manner, 
to be on their guard, againft the infidious fchemes of its 
foreign, fccret, or avowed enemies. 

Having thus pointed out the. probable means which 
men who wifh to become adventurers in Eall:ern trade, 
which men, who are to draw their fortunes from ftock-job- 
bing or who will try to engraft, on Indian affairs, their 
domeftic political ambition, and which men, who are to fpe- 
culate in our manufactures, and the emiffaries or agents of 
foreign companies may refort to ; and having endeavoured 
to -guard the Public againft their plaufible, but infidious 
fchemes, by ftating the probable confequene'e of adopting 
them, we have now only to recur to the principle, upon 
which it has appeared expedient to renew the charter of the 
Eaft-India Company, and to bring forward propofitions 
for the future regulation of the trade. Thefe propofitions, 
it is obvious, muft accord with the nature of the govern- 
ment required for Britifh India, and of the judicial, finan- 
cial,, and military powers under this government. They 
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muft alfo be calculated to invigorate the trade which binds pHAP. ii. 
India to Britain, and have, as the leading objc£l, the mu- 
tual benefit of the Eafi-India Company and of the Public. 


There arc three diftinft afpc61s of the Eaft-India trade, 
the exports from Britain ; the exports from India cir- 
cuitoufly to the Iflands, to China, and to Britain ; and the 
imports, in general, from the EaR-lndics to Britain, con- 
fifting of Indian and Chinefc manufaclurcd produce, raw 
materials for our man ufadlurcs, and the re-exportation of 
the former to European or other markets. 


the Eaft-In- 
dia trade di- 
vifiblc into 
exports, cir- 
cuitous ex- 
change with- 
in the Com- 
pan3j’s limits, 
and imports 
to Europe, 


Upon the fuppofition that the cxclufive trade fliall be 
conferred by the Legiflature upon the Company, for a 
further term, it is to ])c rccollcclcd, that though the ma- 
nagement of tlie trade will ncceflTarily be in the hands of 
the Directors and Proprietors, ftill it is to be a regulated 
trade, and in its principle and progrefs to be under the con- 
troul of the Commiflioners for the Affairs of India, and of 
Parliament. The following fuggeffiions, therefore, on tlie 
branches into which the trade divides itfelf, viz. Exports 
from Britain to the Eaft, circuitous trade within the Com- 
pany’s limits, and imports to Europe, with which is con- 
nected the re-exportation trade from Britain to His Ma- 
jefty’s European dominions, or to the dependencies of the 
Britifli empire, are fubmitted for confideration. 

First. It is fuggefted, on the fubj6t of tlie export trade, 
and with the objedt of removing every objection againft the' 
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exdufive privilege of the India Company, that the export 
of Brinfli Prodnee fhould be opened to the individual mer- 
chant or manufa^lurer, upon his own rifk ; that is to fay, 
that the Company fliould find fliipping at a moderate rate 
of freight, to the individual merchant or .manufaflurcr, 
who may chufe to export produce from .any of His Majefly’s 
European dominions to ports or places within the Com-' 
pany’s limits, intimation being firfl given by fuch* exporters, 
(at a time to be fpccificd) fome months, at leaft, before the 
commencement of the feafon, at which the Company’s Blips 
leave Europe, pf the duality and quantity of the goods he 
intends to fend, and fccurity that the goods arc to be ready 
for reception into the Company’s warehoufes by a fpecified 
day. By this expedient the individual exporter will have 
every advantage, which he could propofe, from an open 
trade to the Eaft- Indies, and yet the Public will have fecu- 
rity, that the preference which the Britilli produce has 
had in the Eaftern markets, fliall continue upon the folid 
bafis of the intrinfic value of the goods. The great national 
objedl thus will be gained, viz. that of extending the ex- 
port trade as far as the demands for our produce, crude or 
manufadtured, will bear^, . 

Second. 


* Inllluftration of this propofition, it is to be obferved that thefe exports confifl 
of fitch articles as are maiiufa£lured from materials which arc Britifh, fuch arc 
woollens, haidware, lead, .tin, copper, See. and of fuch articles as depend upon 
materials brought fiom the Eaft-Indics, fuch are wrought cotton, filks, &c. The 
cxpoit of both kinds fliould be of a quality that will preferve the eftimation in which 
Britidi manufaftured produce is held in the Eaftern markets. It is alfo to be ob- 
feived, that the Britifti mines can fuinifli lead, tin, copper, &c. of an equal finenefs 
and at a lower price than thefe aiticles can be had, either fiom the Continent of 
Europe, or from the Eaftern Illands. The Court of Direftofs hare llftened to this 
• propofition 
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‘ Second. It fuggefted on the fubje6l of the circuitous 
trade, rft. That it fhall be recommended to the Com- 
pany to lay down fuch regulations for their foreign govern- 
ment as majr tend to encreafe the exports from India to 
China and the Iflands, and to the Gulfs of Perfia and- 
Arabia. For this -purpofc they might annually fend out 
a certain number of then fliips, before the time at which 
the fhips of the feafon ufually leave England, or at lead:, as 
early as the nature of the voyage will admit of their fail- 
ing, for Coaft and for China,, for the purpofe of taking om 
board, on the Company’s account, fuch parts of the pro- 
duce furniihed by our former, or byour new acquifitions, as. 
are in demand in the Iflands, in China, or at the Company’s- 
feats of trade upon the Coafts of the Gulfs of Perfia and Ara- 
bia. It might be left to the- refpedtive prefidencies,. to judge- 
from the price thefe articles will bring at the different- 
markets, what quantities of Indian produce will find a fale^^. 
fufficient to defray 'the encreafed expenfes of the voyage^ 

In illuffration of this plan, it may be obferved, that by- 
fuch an expedient, the profits of the trade abroad would 
be confiderably encreafed^ and the exports from India, of 
the foreign' European companies to China,, diminifhedr 

propofidon mtli a liberality that refiedts honor upon their proceedings, in their. 
“ Obfervations upoma Letter from the Right Honorable Henry Dundas, dated the 
i.6tb February 1793,” they pro/ofe to fumifh, every feafon, four Ibips for Bengal, 
two for Madras and two for Bombay, ofSco tons each, or tonnage equivalent thereto,, 
for the purpofe of receiving any of the manufacrurcs of Great Britain or Ireland, at the 
freight of .£■. 10 per ton, weight or meafurement (recruits in time of war encentcd), if 
the fame fliail become neceffary. Page 15 of “ Papers refpedting the Negcdation for a 
“ Renewal of the^Eafl-India Company’s EscIqutc Trade,*’ 
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Many of the produ6lions of India, find a profitable market 
in China, from the eircumftance of Englilh property being^ 
veiled in that trade, as carried on by foreigners. It has 
been common with the Company’s fervants, and other li- 
cenfed inhabitants, to advance a fum to the private mer- 
chant in India, on a refpondentia bond. With this fum 
the merchant purchafes India goods, (for example) for 
the China market, and having fold them at Canton, 
he is enabled to purchafe China produce for the European 
markets. The bond is payable in London, by the owners of 
fuch fhips; and fent for acceptance, cither to agents of foreign 
companies in England, or to the Danifli and Swedilli compa- 
nies. An intereft of about 9 per cent, is paid on the bond, 
from the time it is fuppofed the original cargo has been fold 
in China, or the China goods in Europe; that is, 6 or 9 
months intereft is drawn, at the fame time that the prin- 
cipal is paid off, and that generally about twelve months 
after the arrival of the Iliip in Europe ; in other words, 
when the borrower of the money has realized _ the whole 
profits of the voyage. In this way, foreigners have been 
enabled to trade upon a capital that is Britifh, to the detri- 
ment equally of the circuitous^ trade in India, and of tlie 
Company’s fales in London. 

It may alfo be obferved upon this meafure, that not only 
our ancient poffeffions, from the nature of the produce they 
afford, but our recent acquifitions, in a particular manner, 
are calculated for this circuitous commerce. From an au- 
thenticated account of the Company, it appears that the 
cotton imported at Canton from India, from 1775 to 1784 
6 inclufiVe, 
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inclufive, amounted on an average 'in Company’s fliips, A 

' tons cwt. tons cvit. 

to 673 15 in country fhips to 930 10 annually. The 

tons cwt. 

average by foreign (hips annually, 260 5 and that the 
average price for 10 years, was 168 tales per ton. ‘Judg- 
ing from this fmgle example, and from the general ac- 
counts of the private traders from India to the Iflands or 
to China, or to the Coafts of the Perlian and Arabian 
Gulfs, it would be advantageous to the general intercfis 
of England to carry on the trade from India to China, as 
far as poITible, upon the Company’s credit and account ; 
for fuppofing the former minutenefs of their concern in this 
way to have arifen from the dilHculty of making up an 
affortment of Indian produce for thefe markets, that diffi- 
culty is now done awzy by our late . territorial acquih- 
tions. We have now no longer a native pov^r, like Hyder 
Ally or Tippoo Sultan, to reftrain and opprefs the Com- 
pany in procuring the pepper, fandal wood, &c. on the 
Malabar Coaft, but are, in fadl, .the Proprietors of the 
country which produces thefe articles. Hence, if the fur- 
plus revenues from all our poffeffidns can pafs more profit- 
ably to Europe by a circuitous trade to China (and this muft 
•be the cafe from the profits on refpondentias already referred 
-to), it is of importance, that this branch of the Company’s 
trade fnould be under a regulation proceeding immediately 
from the Diredlors themfelves. 


In the event of the non-arrival of the Company’s fhips cafes m 
deftined for the fervice, it may be for the conhderation of the 

_ . „ 111"^ . trylljjps may 

Directors, whether they ought not to authorize the Prefidents employed 

“o TT this tr*ic!c# 
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CHAP , ir. and Councils of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, to prepare 
cai’goes of Indian produce for thefe markets, and to take up 
country Blips at a reafonablc and Rated freight, and fend 
them with India produce direft to Cantpn, or to fuch ports 
of China, into which (in the event of the cmbafiy fucceed- 
ing) the Britifli Blips may find admiffion. Itis obvioufly 
for the intereB; both of the Company and of the private 
merchant, that none of the contingencies, incident to a long 
navigation, B.iould impede the returns cxpedled by the one 
or the other. 


Should the prefent embafly fuccecd in their attempts to 
open a trade into the interior of the Chinefe empire, the 
exports, both from Britain and India carried to the China 
markets, would then be lowered as much as pofiiblein price 
in that market and augmented in quantity. The factories 
in China would of courfe be able, at all times, to have goods 
ready to be exchanged for what quantities of the China 
produce the Company may require, to bringdown the prices 
in the Europe market, below that at which the European 
Companies can. fell, whether fuch articles as are for im- 
mediate confumpt, as teas, &c. or fuch articles as minifter 
to our own manufa6lures, as raw-filk, &c. or may be in 
demand for re-exportation to' the foreign European markets, 
as teas, porcelain, &c. 


?.TocftabMi 
fuch interme- 
diate ftations 
of trade iii' 
the countries 
within the 
Company’s 
limits; as the 
trade to them 
can affqrd. 


Second. It is fuggeBied for promoting this circuitous 
trade, to eftablifli as many intermediate ftations between 
India, the Iflands, China, and the two Gulfs as the trade 
will admit of. On this fubjedl, we muft for illuftration 

have 
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have recourfe to the experiments already, made, or to thofe 
making by the Company. From the report of the Direc- 
tors upon the trade to the Gulfs of Perfia, it appeared, that 
Indian is better fuited than- European pi'oduce for that 
market, and that if Perfia has little to return but its limited 
quantity of gold and' filver, at fuch an unprofitable ex- 
change, as has hitherto made the trade with it, rather a 
forced one, ftill that this commerce mull chiefly be carried 
on be'tween India and Perfia, rather than between Europe 
and Perfia. It has been found too, that though the Iflands 
will accept of many European articles, yet that the Indian 
produce will find a better fale in them. ' It has been found 
alfo that thefe Iflands furnilh many articles which they give 
in return for European and Indian produce, and that arti- 
ticles wiU be accepted of in the China market, as elephants 
teeth, coral, &c. in particular, that the new trade to 
Nootlca Sound furnilhes articles in general demand in the 
north of China, as furs, and that, upon the whole, though 
the plan of eftablifliing new . ftations in the countries within 
the Company’s ’ limits- may be an expenfive one, yet, that 
the Company alone can carry it into effe6l, and ought to be 
encouraged in forming them. In this way, the returns to 
Europe will neither depend upon our exports alone, nor 
upon the weight which the furplus revenue paffing. to 
Europe, neceflarily throws into the general trade of the 
Company ; The profits of a trade it muft be remembered, 
do not fo much depend upon the price which any one 
commodity will bring, as upon the number of profit- 
able exchanges which can be introduced into the circle of it. 
Part II, ■ 4E 2 ' Third. 
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CHAP. II. 

V , — » 

Import and re- 
exportation 
trade. 


I. Encou- 
ragements to 
be given for 
the culture of 
taw materials 
for our ma- 
nufadlures 
and articles 
of confumpt 
' in China, &c. 
and iiv Bri- 
tain. 


On the fubjeft of import and re-exportation, it is for the 
Legiflature to confidcr in what way this important branch 
of the Eaft-India trade may be improved. In fubmitting ob-* 
fervations upon this fubje6t, it ought to be premifed, that dur- 
ing the laft twenty years the Britifh mahiifa6lurers have, but 
of materials brought from the Eall, imitated moft of the pro- 
du6lions of the Afiatic arts, and with fo much fuccefs, as 
not only to have divided the profits with the Company, 
but to have, by their progrefiive (kill, checked the encou- 
ragements required for reftoring internal profperity to the 
induftrious artizan and manufablurer in India. To curb 
the Britifh manufadliirer, on the one hand, would be 
■unfair, to ruin the India manufa(5lurer would be unwife j 
the profperity of an empire depends upon an equal diftribu- 
tion of advantages to all the parts of it. The Legiflature, of 
courfe will have to take care that neither the Afiatic ingenuity 
and induftry fhall fail of its reward in the Eaftern and Eu- 
ropean markets, nor the European ingenuity and indufliy 
be in want of materials on which they can be exercifed; 
the markets of the world may be opened to both, and the 
competition of the diftant parts of the fame empire becom.e 
the fourcc of their common profperity.. 

First. Upon thefe fubjebls, it may be fuggefted', in connec- 
tion with the fettlementof the rents of lands, and duties and 
cufloms upon arts and commcrce in India, as marked out when 
treating of the financial power, to hold out to our native 
fubjc6ts in Hindooftan every ’ poflible encouragement for 
raifing and exporting fuch raw materials, as either are ufed 
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"by our home mannfa6lurcrs or arc in confumpt in our home chap, it.^ 
markets ; of the former kiud arc cotton, raw-filk, &c. of * 
the latter kind arc, irdigo and fugar from the Bengal 
Provinces, and pepper and cinnamon from our new acquifi- 
tions on the Malabar Coaft. The rirfl of thefe kinds of 
produce comprehends’ articles not only in demand in Bri- 
tain, but in China, fo that while the encouragement to 
raifmg cotton (for inftance) will chcaj'>cn the price of that 
ufeful article at home, it will alfo ferve as a profitable ar- 
ticle of export to China, there to bring a price to be in- 
vefted in the produce of that country of a crude kindy 
as raw-filk for our home manufa6lurcs, or articles of lux- 
ury, as teas for the Company’s Tales. It has, in illuftrating a 
variety of points on this fubjc<5l, been already obferved, 
that the Indian produce, fuch as pepper, fandal-wood, &c. 
arc in demand in the China market, fo that the encourage- 
ment in raifing them ‘will tend to the common advantage 
of our Afiatic dominions, and of the trade which is to 
connect them circuitoufly in remitting the furplus revenue 
to Europe. The latter of thefe clafics of produce, or arti- 
cles for the confumpt in Europe, fuch as indigo, fugar, &c. 
while the culture of them will reftore internal profperity 
to the Indian provinces, it will have a material cffc61; upon 
the home manufadurcs and market. The culture of indigo 
for example, will bring the price of it fufficicntly low, to pre- 
vent combinations among the Weft-India planters for keep- 
ing up the price of that ncceffary article in the woollen manu- 
fafture, and thus enable the merchant to export with more 
advantage the ftaple of this country. The culture of fugar 
will be equally advantageous to the Indian farmer a-nd trader. 

Part II. by 
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by enabling him to difeharge the rents on “a property now 
made perpetual to him,, and it will tend to throw a fnffi- 
cient quantity into the market at home, of an article v/hich 
has now become alrhoft a necelTary of life, and intimately 
connc61ed with the^ confumpt of the imports from China, 
while it will prevent the combinations of which the pub- 
lic have, with fo much reafon, complained. By tlicfc 
combinations the Weft-India merchants have raifed the 
prices in the home market, and at the fame time, enriched 
themfelves by drawbacks on the re-exportation. 

'Second. It is fuggefted in conneiStion with the plan of 
obliging the Company to furnilh fliipping at a reafonable 
rate of freight, to the private merchant, for the export of 
Britifli produce, to require them to find fliipping, at a like 
reafonable rate, for fuch imports of raw materials from the 
Eaft-Indies for our home manufadbures, as the fale of the 
exports can purchafe, or to diredl the prefidencies abroad 
to give them bill's for the proceeds of their exports, upon 
fuch terms as may encourage the export trade fi'om Britain, 
and afford a.fufficient coinpenfation to the private merchant 
for making the return by bills, in place of doing it by an 
homeward cargo. This indeed is but the neceffary link, 
in the chain of exchange, by which, . without any rifle to 
the home . revenues, the. trade can be opened. For the 
Company, on the one hand, if they do not import 
materials fufficient for the home manufadlurer, and at 
fuch price as he can work wdth profit, will have no rea- 
fon to complain of thefe materials being brought home 
at the rifk of another, particularly when they, are to have 

^ freight 
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freight on the import; and the private merchant or manu- 
fafturer will have as little reafon to complain, fmce he, by 
' this expedient, will have an opportunity of fpeculating to 
the ntmoft extent of his capital, without being expofed to 
the temptation of defrauding the public revenue, by carry- 
ing Eaft'India imports to foreign markets, and without 
being expofed to the charges of fhipping and infurance, be- 
yond a reafonable rate, - either on his export or import 
trade. 

Third. It is fuggefledto modify the duties upon the im- 
ports of Eaft-India produce, on the following principle. Upon 
the import of manufadtured produce in the proportion' that 
will keep up a fair competition of ingenuity and induftry 
between His Majefty’s Britillh and Indian fubjedls ; upon raw 
materials, in the proportion that will give a decided fu- 
periority to the Britifh manufadurer over the manufadurer 
of the fame articles among foreign European nations ; upon 
the Eaft-India articles for confumpt, as indigo, fpices, &c, 
from bur own fettlements, teas, &c. from China, as fhall 
enable the purchafers at the Company’s fales, to buy with 
greater advantage than they can do at thofe of foreign 
companies, and, as in the cafe of teas (fince the palling of 
the commutation ad,) to give to His Majelly’s European 
kingdoms the balance both of trade and of profit aga’inft 
foreigners, who, from not having Afiatic dominions nor 
fuch large inveftments, mult necelTarily lofe in the com- 
petition. 


CHAP. 'll. 
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CHAP. IL Tjiird. It is fuggcflcd, thnt the plh Geo, L which cOa- 
^r^iiicUtnidc bliilicd Certain penalties ngaiiifl lliofc concerned in the 
Indies by Oftend Eaft-Indla Company, (hall be explained <and amended. 
dniius\"X Though this Company was abolillied by a treaty, fublc- 
3111: under queiit to tl\at period, the trade has, of late years, afTumed 

loicignflaq-s, ‘ ^ . ' ' 

to be cheek- a iicw and formitlablc afpe^t. It has been a pra 61 icc 
witli jM'ivatc adventurers in Londf)n, to purchafe old 
India Blips ; after giving them a thorough repair, thefc 
Blips arc font to OBcnd, and loaded with goods from 
Holland, the AuBrian Netherlands, and France, with a 
fmall quantity of BritiBi produce, fuch as the Company 
fend out, but chiefly with military Bores, to be difpofed of 
to the country powers. On a BritiBi capital, in this man- 
ner, and with a BritiBi fupra-cargo, though with a nomi- 
nal foreign captain and under a foreign flag, the veflTcls 
employed in this trade have reforted to India and to China. 
Such part of their exports as arc Dutch, French or Ger- 
man, as fpirits, wines, See. give advantages in the In- 
dian markets to foreign • nations, and check the Company 
in their falcs of the fame articles. Did their exports of Bri. 
tilli produce confiB of -BritiBi woollens, hardware, &c. 
only, there might be a rcafon for encouraging them ; but 
as they chit, fly confiB of military and naval Bores, to be 
difpofed of among the native powers ; allowing tlicfc ar- 
ticles to be furiiiBied by Britain, .the trade is only calculated 
to injure the BritiBi provinces in the ports in which thefe 
nominal foreigners, but really BritiBi fubje 61 :s, find pro- 

tC(Bion.. 
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teftion.* Upon the return of the veffel from India or from chap.ii. 
China, under pretext of touching at Britain, one part of 
the import cargo is Tmuggled, and another part has been 
carried to Oftend, either to be difpofed of in Flanders, Ger- 
many, and the North of France; or to be kept in ware- 
houfes to be fmuggled as part of a contraband cargo of 
European goods into Britain or Ireland, or to be fent to 
onr American and Weft-India dependencies. Such are the 
fadls, and it is for the wifdom of Parliament to devife ex- 
pedients for remedying this growing evil. It will be al- 
lowed, that it is contrary to the faith of treaties to interfere 
with the flag of a foreign power ; but it has been not lefs 
contrary to the good underftanding fubfifting between the 
Britifli and Imperial courts, for the latter to afford its pro- 
tedtion to the fubjedts of the former in a commerce ob- 
vioufly tending to abridge our revenues. Laying afide, 
hovrever, reafoning on the faith of treaties, or the honor 
of nations, Parliament may declare the trade to be illicit ; 
and upon proof that the fhips, goods, and crews are Britifh, 
confifeate the two firft before the fhips leave the Thames, 
and outlaw the laft. Parliament may alfo fubjecl the fale 
of .the cargoes in the Britith ports in India, though it 
cannot in China, to duties amounting to a prohibition. 

If the exclufive privilege of trade is to be renewed to the 
Company, upon the principle, that this is the mofl: expe- 


*■ It has of late been a pra£lice with the owners of thefe fliips, to purchafe French 
woollens at Abbeville, and French imitations of the Britifh hardware for this trade, 
at a lower price, and of an inferior q^uaJity, than they can find them in Britain. 
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dicnt for the nation, the Lcgiflaturc will, ofcoiirfc, extend 
its protcdlion to them in every pofliblc way. 

5. The Com- Fourth. It is fuggefted, that means flionkl be devifed for 
fo bc'fmiTcr Company’s falcs, and doing away the com- 

impiovcd. plaints which have, (perhaps improperly) been made on 
this fubjeft. The retailer has complained that the lots have 
been too large, and the private confumcr that they have been 
jnacceflible to him, from the fame caufe. The retailer, in 
the diftant towns of Britain itfclf, and much more tliofc^ 
who pnrehafe Eaft-India goods by commiflion, to be re-ex- 
ported to the Britifli dependencies and to foreign coniitrics, 
have complained, that the expenfes of agency and of car- 
riage have raifed the price they can fell at, To high, that 
they frequently arc unable to meet the fmngglcr or the 
illicit trader in the market, at lead with the fame advan- 
tages that the retailers can do in London. If, on the one 
hand, it would be difficult and perhaps dangerous, to inno- 
vate on the prefent pradlicc at tlic Company’s falcs, of which, 
for their, own intcreft, the Dirc6lors and Proprietors are the 
heft judges ; on the other, it is certainly for the advantage 
of die Company, that fucli mcafures fliould be adopted, as 
fliall do away all manner of reafohable complaint in the 
■ purchafers, foreign or domcftic, among whom the confump- 
• - tion and diffufion of Eaft-India imports to Britain depend. 

Leaving then the fales with the Diredtors alone, as at pre- 
, fent, it is fuggefted, that it be recommended them to make, 

from time to time, fuch regulations for extending the be- 
nelits of their fales to the individual, the retailer, and the 

re- exporter, 
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re- exporter, as may tend to remove complaints upon this CHAp. ii;^ 
fubjedt, and that thefe regulations be communicated to the 
Commiffioners for the affairs of India. 

Such feems to be the plan, upon taking a general view of Refultof the 
all the circumftances, which appears to be calculated for rommerdai^* 
maintaining and invigorating the trade of Great Britain in 
the Eaft-Indies, in connexion with the political arrange- 
ments required for our dominions in Hindooftan and its 
dependencies, during the propofed prolongation of the 
Company’s term. 
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HISTORICAL 

OF PLANS/ 

FOR THE GOVERNMENT AND TRADE O-F 

BRITISH INDIA, kc. 


CHAP HI. 

2DEA OF THE DOMESTIC ADMINISTRATON, WHICH, IN CO- 
INCIDENCE with the PRECEDING PLANS OF FOREIGN" 
GOVERNMENT, AND OF EAST-INDIA TRADE, APPEARS TO' 
BE PRACTICABLE AND EXPEDIENT FOR RENDERING THE 
BRITISH PROVINCES IN ASIA AND TRADE TO THE EAST- 
INDIES MORE EFFICIENT BRANCHES OF THE EMPIRE, AND- 
OF ITS RESOURCES, 

C O N T 'E N T S. 

delation of the foreign Dependencies of ati aifolute- Goverm- 
ment, difficult to be maintahied . — 'The Relation of foreign 
Dependencies ta a f'ee Government, a perpetual Subjedl of 
Par.t II, poUticah 
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political Jeahufy. — The prefect Syjlem^ of Adminifration of 
hidian Affairs modified mid regtdated, has all the Advantages 
of Experience in its Favor, -and none of the Dangers incident to 
untried Theories, — Recapitulation of the Principles which re- 
' quire, that this Syfem fould he continued,', — The Domefic 
Government of Indian Affairs divided into two Branches, 
that of the Courts of Diredlors ' and Proprietors, and that 
of the Indian Commiffioners. — Sketch of the Conjiifution 
of the Courts of Directors and Proprietors, — 'Manner in which 
the Bufnefs oj the Diredlors is portioned out among regular 
or Jianding Committees, — Firf Clafs of the regular or ftanding 
Committees.-, — Second Clafs of regular or ftanding Committees.-'^- 
Third Clafs of regular or fanding Committees. — Improvenknts 
which have been fuggefed ■ on the Confitution of thefe regular 
Committees, by the Diredlors. — Origin and Efablifmient of the 
Secret Committee, — of the Committee of Secrefy. — i[i. Suggeftion, 
refpedis the Capital Stock, and the ^lalfication to vote, and to 
be eledied into the Diredlion. — 2d. Suggeftion, refpedis the Court 
of Proprietors. — q^d. Suggefion, refpedis the Court of Diredlors, 
— iph. Suggefion, refpedis the' Powers of the Diredlors to appoint 
Committees. — gth. Suggefion, refpedis the executive Powers en- 
trufed to the Secret Committec.--^(>ih. Suggeftion refpedis the 
Appointment of Writers by the Diredlors, and the Line oJ Promo- 
tion in the Civil Department — qth. Suggefion, refpccts the 
Appointment of Cadets. — %th. Suggefion, refpccts the Manage-- 
■ment of the Trade. — Conftitution of the Board of Commiffioners 
for the Affairs of India. — Circumfanccs which led to the efta- 
blifmicnt of it . — if. Suggefion, refpccts the Confitution of the 
Roard, — id. Suggefion, refpccts their Powers, — qd. Suggeftion, 

refpccts 
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refpecis the Bufmefs of the Board. — ^ih. Suggcfion, ref peels ihc 
Powers of the Commijfioners and Directors in forming Plans for 
the Improvement of Indian jffairs. — Refull of ihefe Plans. 


tir 


T 


H E engrafting a diftant and dependent territory, upon 


criAK U(. 
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Th'-, nhi'iori 
of »()'; !oi'y/t} 
(If jr i 

'<ltc 
•> 
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OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT '■ 

• monarchy was in its vigor, a fenfe of honour diclated fide- 
lity in the Governors of its foreign fettlements, and “ a 
“ joroud fubmiffion” to its monarch, infpircd a zeal in 
its officers for the glory of their country. M. Dupleix, 
with all the vanity and levity of his nation, fought only 
to give to France an empire in Afia, that {lie might curb 
• the trade of Britain in Europe ; with the example of the 
Omrahs before him, he -dreamt not of imitating their 
rebellion. The allegiance of the fubjed', in this cafe, was 
as honorable, as it was ultimately unrewarded. Even the 
mifeondud of his fucceffiors, which loft to France that 
prize which the bold defign of Dupleix had grafped at, re- 
mains a proof of the facility, with which the fplrit of the 
monarchy would have enabled France to have retained, had 
it acquired an Afiatic empire. 

•elation governments, again, wliich have a free defined coii- 

a'cieg^to lik^ Great Britain, the difficulT of preferving the 

go- relation between diftant provinces and the fovereignty arifes 

nent, a . ^ ‘ . 

tuai folely from the political arrangements required to mam- 
tain them. From the^ nature of the Britifh conftitution 
this relation muft invariably be a fubjed of political jealoufy. 
Should the officer, to whom the power is delegated, on the 
one hand, be at the command of the executive power, then the 
kgiflative power might apprehend,- that he could become 
an inftrument fitted to abridge the privileges of the fubjed. 
Should the fame officer be entirely in the nomination, and 
tinder the cohtroul of the Legiflature, then the executive 
Power might be depreffed below its conftitutional charader, 
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and, in tlie event of a war, could not be exerted with the CHAP, nr. 
energy or promptitude neceffary for the fafety of the State. 

It is a domeftic government between thefe two extremes, 
in delegating power, which points out the fyftem required 
for Britilh India. It muft give to the Governors abroad, 
the authority required to preferve a diftant pofleffion, . 
and yet it muft limit them in the exercife of it, by the 
reftraint of the approbation or difapprobation of the 
Legiftature. A fyftem of this kind cannot arife from theory 
alone, for though the theory might be perfedt in defcrip^ 
tion, it would be without the experiments which fit it 
for pra6lice, or that could reconcile it to the progrellive 
a6lual ftate of affairs. 


The prefent domeftic fyftem oi^ Indian government will 
fully illuftrate thefe principles. At firft view it may 
appear extravagant, that a Company of Merchants either 
ought to be entrufted with the adminiftration of ex- 
tenfive provinces, or that they could have exercifed 
this privilege, lo as to have preferved them to their 
country. It muft appear not lefs extravagant, when the con- 
troul of this power was entrufted to the executive govern- 
ment, under a refponfibility to Parliament, that the Com- 
miffioners for the affairs of India fhould have been clogged 
in their operations, by the interferences of a commercial 
body, conftituted upon fo vague a principle, as the pur- 
chafe of a ftiare of proprietary ftock. Events, however, • 
have {hewn, that thefe apparent incongruities in the do- 
sneftic government of our Afiatic poffeflions have, in fa6l. 
Part II. 4 G been 
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CHAP, iii,^ heen the fource of their profperity. The Company, thou^i 
their conquefts were unexpe6led, had acquired the habits 
of adminiftering the government of them, in connexion 
with the trade which was to bring home the revenues for 
the benefit of the Proprietors and of the .Public at large’ 
Allowing for all the errors which individuals among the 
Diredfors may be fuppofed to have committed, ftill the 
Court was acquainted with the nature, of our Afiatic poffef-. 
fions and trade, and when placed under the controul of the 
executive power and of Parliament, has been diftinguifhed 
by a beneficial management of both. The India Gommif- 
fioners 'muft, at firft, have been comparatively ftrangers to 
the events which could guide them, in the adminiffration of 
Indian politics and finance, and more particularly fo, to the 
exchanges required by the fpirit of the trade which brought 
the furplus revenues to be realized in Britain. Without 
therefore the opportunities to draw knov/ledge from the 
Diredlors, the mofb enlarged and liberal principles of go- 
vernment might not have been applicable to the political 
fituation of India, and the fineft theory of commercial 
ccconomy, might not have fuited the adual ftage of trade 
in which the Company were proceeding. If, on the 
one hand, without the knowledge of the general interefts 
of the empire, the Direftors might have involved the Com- 
pany and the nation in political evils ; on the other, with- 
out the information which the Directors could give, on the 
■ relation which the trade bore to the revenues, adminiftra- 
tion could not have brought the Indian interefts of the 
nation to the Rate in which we happily find them. It 

will 
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%vill be allowed, that the Commiffiojiers for the affairs chap, ill 
of India may have often been obftrudled by the romonftraii- 
ces of the Diredtors, but this circumftance lias rendered tli 
orders of this Board more coincident with the political fitua- 
tion of the Eaft, and more beneficial to the Company ; 
and it will be admitted, that the Diredlors . may have had' 
their commercial enterpdzes modified by a neceffary caution 
in the executive power. Thefe circumftances, however, 
have been the fource of profperity to the Company and 
to the nation. To this mixed fyftem then, of admini- 
ftration, combining in it the experience of the Company 
in trade and in Indian affairs, and the knowledge and 
exertion of tlie executive power, ftimulated by their re- 
fponfibility to Parliament, we muft afcribe tlie benefi-cial 
arrangements which have been introduced into our foreign 
poffeffions in Afia, and the plans which have been devifed, 
at home, for maintaining and invigorating the trade to the 
Eafl-Indies. The conclufion is neceffary, that, in coincidence 
with the preceding fyftems of foreign government and of 
trade, it will be more wife to continue the prefent fyftem of 
domeflic Indian government, founded upon the bafis of old 
and eflablifhed pradtice, than to adopt any plaufible theory, 
merely for the fame of a new or fpLendid experiment. 

In continuing the fyftem -of domeflic government on 
its prefent bafis, with fuch alterations and modifications as 
the enlarged limits of the Britifh Indian empire require, and 
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the improved Rate of the Eritifh navigation- and trade'may 
fuggeft, the Public will lofe none of the prefent advantages 
which it poffelTes, and yet can fuperadd to them fuch im- 
provements, as feem calculated to render the Afiatic concerns 
of Britain more diffufed and produdlive. The Proprietors 
and the Diredlprs will not lofe any of the privileges which 
experience has fhewn to be requifite for the profperity of 
their affairs, and the Public will retain in its ‘view thofe 
checks upon the executive power in the adminiftration of 
Indian affairs, which at once are the offspring and the 
nurfe of the conflitution. 

Before bringing forward an idea of the fpecies of domeftic 
adminiftration, which, in coincidence with the preceding 
plans of foreign government and of Eaft-India trade, appears 
to be pradlicable and expedient for rendering the Britifh 
provinces and trade to the Eaft-Indies beneficial to the 
empire and one of its refources, we muft Rightly recur to 
the principles upon which it has appeared, that a fyftera for 
Indian affairs muft proceed. 

We have found that the Legiflature, after the expiration 
of the prefent charter of the Eaft-India Company, has a 
right to difpofe of the Indian provinces and trade to the Eaft- 
Indies, in the manner which it fhall deem moft advan- 
tageous to the Public intereft, but that the Company, which 
will remain a body corporate, entitled to trade to the Eaft- 
Indies, upon a joint ftock, muft be left in a fituation to 
difcharge all its juft debts, and upon the fuppofition of its 

exclufive 
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cxclufive privileges being taken from it, have the fair value 
of its foreign property and capital ftock ; that the govern- 
ment abroad mull be fuited to the chara£lcrs of our Indian 
fubjcifls, in the political, financial and military powers re- 
quired to adminifter it with c{lc6t ; that the cxclufive trade 
to China muft be continued with the j^refent Eaft-India 
Company, and that the conned ion between India and China 
ought to be improved, as the heft means by which the reve- 
nues can be realized in Britain. If thefc arc refults from 
the hiftoiT of India and of the trade to the Eaflr-Indies ; and 
if it fliall be deemed expedient to renew the Company’s 
charter, as thcmofl certain means of prcfeiwing and invi- 
gorating the public inlcrefls, the prefent divifion of domeftic 
government between the Company and the executive power 
muft remain, but with fuch modifications and improvements 
as fliall be calculated to render the adminiftration of the one 
as beneficial to the Proprietors as pofliblcj and of the other as 
rcfponfiblc to. the Public, as the conftitution requires. 

In giving an idea of the domeftic government for 
our Indian affairs, we fliall take advantage of the divifions 
on this fubjcdl which the prefent plan of regulation affords, 
and treat firft of the domeftic fyfteni for the Dircdlors and 
Proprietors, and next of that which it may be expedient to 
continue in the executive power. After we have viewed the 
progrefiivc afpefts of both, we may thcn'fubmit fuggeftions 
for the future arrangement of each. 
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CHAP. III. 

' . ^ 

Sketch of the 
conftituiioii 
of the Courts 
of Directors 
and P.ropiie* 
tors. 


I. The union of the proprietary flock of the Com-' 
pany, if not the principle upon which their commercial and 
political exiftence began, foon became that upon which it 
refled. Every thing, which events in the trade and in the 
acquifition of territory has given them,' has been held as 
accefTories to this original l)ond. The Proprietors fince 
the firfl inflitution of the London and union of it with 
the Englifli Company, have enjoyed the' privilege of 
afTembling at flatcd .times to give their voices upon all 
matters relating to the Company’s affairs- The ordinary 
adminiflration has been vefled in twenty-four Diredors. In 
feledling them from among the Proprietors by ballot, the 
titles to vote and to be eleded a Dircdlor have varied at 
different times. Every Proprietor, under the prefent regu- 
lations, poffeffcd of ;f.5oo flock, may give his advice and 
vote by holding up of hands ; but to vote by ballot requires 
^.1,000 flock, entitles to two votes, £. 6,000 to 

three votes, and £. 10,000 to four votes, which is the greatefl 
number that an)'' Proprietor is allowed to poffefs*. A Pro- 
prietor mu ft be poffeffed of his flock for twelve months be- 
fore he can give his vote by ballot. This check was either / 
devifed from die opinion, that time is required to render a 
Proprietor a judge of his own interefts, or to prevent . 
Proprietors from diftributing their capital among their de- 
pendents in fuch a way as to acquire an undue influence. 


* See Short Hiftory of the Eaft-India. Company, (1793) page 26. When a Pro* 
prietor votes by ballot, he takes an oath, that the property is his own, and not helc 
by him in truft for another.; 


A Directob 
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A Director, at the prefent time, muft be pofTefled of CHAP. iii. 
^.2,000 flock to entitle him to be eledled. The elcdlion 
is made at a fpecified period of the year (the month 
of April), and the votes are given by ballot. Upon 
the principle that thofe who have held the Direction, have, 
fi'om their fituation, had the beft opportunity of knowing 
the Proprietors who are qualified tofucceed them, a “ Houfe 
Lift” is handed about to the Proprietors for their adoption, 
leaving them to alter the names according as their feelings 
or judgment refpecling their own interefl may prefcribe. 


The bufinefs of the Court of Directors has been divided Mannerln 
among a certain number of Committees, of which the bufineffof 
Chairman and the Deput3’'-Chairman are always members, Dircftors 

i •' ^ ^ n portiontd 

viz. the Committees of Correfpondence, of Law Suits, for the out among 
Militaiy Fund, ofTreafuiy, of Warehoufes, of Accounts, of 
Buying, of the Houfe, of Shipping,- of Government Troops Committcej. 
and Stores, of Private Trade, and for Preventing: the Growth 
of Private Trade ; but the decifions ofthefe feveral Commit-^ 
tees are fubjecl to the reHlion and confirmation of the 
Court, 


The firft clafs comprehends the Committees of Corref- 
pondence, c-f Law Suits, of the Z'vlilitary Fund, and of 
Treafuiy. 


Firj 


thsregckrc.? 

Cor-rritticr, 


The bufinefs affigned to the Committee of Corref- 
pondence. is by much the mofi: entenfive in the whole 
of the Company's adminiftration. This Corsmittee has 
pAErn. " ♦ to 
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CHAP. HI. to examine the advices from India, and to prepare and 
draw np the anfwcrs for the confideration and approba- 
tion of the Diredlors. It has to report to the Court, the 
number of fliips which may be required for the trade in each 
feafon, and the Rations to be affigned to them. It reports 
the number of civil and military fervants necefiary for keep- 
ing up the cftablilhmcnts abroad, and the applications of all 
civil and militaij fervants for leave of abfence, or to return 
to their refpedlive Rations. It examines and determines, in 
the firR inRance, on the application for redrefs of grievances 
or pecuniary demands on the Company. It fubmits all ap- 
pointments neceflary to the Secretary’s, Examiner’s and 
Auditor’s offices, and of thofc officers who manage the 
Military Fund and Treafury, to the Court of Diredlors for 
their approbation. 

The Committee of Law Suits, as its name imports, diredls 
profecutions and defences in all fuits, in which tdie Company 
are parties, and, in general, whatever may become the fubjedl 
of litigation at home or in India. In the difeharge of this truR, 
this Committee communicates with the other Committees, 
in whofe department the fubjedt litigated may originate. 
All bills of law charges, in the firR inRance, are examined 
by this Committee, and reports made on them to the Court 
of Diredlors. 

The Committee for the management of the Military ' 
Fund, which is applicable folely to the Company’s in- 
5 valided 
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validcd officers or foldiers, or to' the fupport of the wi- CHap. 
dows of fuch as may have fallen or died' in tlieir fei-vice* 

If the Company Ihould have no military force in their 
actual pay or fcndcc, in the Ealt-Indics, then the fund 
is to be applied, in the fame manner, to the fupport of 
the invalided marine fervants, or of the widows of thefe 
fervants ; and if the Company fliould ceafe to employ 
troops or a marine, then the fum out of which the fund 
originally arofe, reverts to the reprefentatives of the donor.* 

The duties of this Committee are, toinveftigatc the cafes of 
the invalided officers and foldiers, the claims of tlic widows of 
the military fervants who have died in the Company’s fe'r- 
vicc; and to admit, as pcnfioners, fuch as come within the 
defeription of the deed, cftabliffiing- this fund between the 
Company and the late Lord Clivc.f 

The bufmefs affigned to the Committee of Treafury is 
divided into different branches ; tliis, provides, agreeably 
to the orders of the court, for the payment of dividends 
and of the intereft on bonds ; and it negociates whatever 
loans the Company’s credit may at any time require. It 
purchafes, for exportation, the bullion or foreign coins, 

* The fund confiftt of ;C'.62)S33 capital, from Lord Clive 
of 37,700 from S3’f-ul-DowIah 

^ “of 24,128 from the contingent fund, 

Tlifi whole of this F und carries an intereft of B per Cent, 

The deed it dated, 6tli Apnl, 1770, 

Part II. 4 H and 
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and fuperintends tlie w<?igliing and 'packing of it. . It has 
the duty of affixing the Company’s feal to the counterparts 
of charter-parties, fupra-catgoes, faflors and writers cove- 
nants ; to bonds to be given at the Cuftom-houle ; and, in. 
general, to whatever bonds or inveftnients the court may 
authorize. It examines, ‘monthly, or oftener, the feveral 
fpecies of which the balance of cafh confifts. It judges, in 
the firft inflahce, of all applications, bn the lots of bonds 
or other money tranfaftions, onthe delivery of unregiftered 
diamonds,' bullion, &c. ' ‘ • . ; . . 

Tne fecond clafs comprehends the Committees of Ware- 
houfes, of Accounts,;, of Buying, and of the Houfe.. ■ 

The bufmefs allotted to the Committee of Warehoufes^ 
is in general, the management and fuperintendence of 
the Company’s commercial concerns, but particularly of 
their imports. To tliis Committee a variety of 'branches in 
the ■ trade are entrufhed ; fuch are, arranging and ' fuit-ing. 
the orders fent abroad to the ftate of 'the* markets at home,; 
the controul of the fervants employed in afcertaining that 
the articles procured are of a proper quality, and obtained 
at fair rates of^coft ; devifing means for conveying thefe 
, articles to England ; providing for landing them arid put- 
ting theni in the warehoufes ; arranging the order of fales ; 
and colledling and digefting the opinions of experienced 
buyers with the objeft of forniing proper future qDrovilipn 
for the trade. ' ' 
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The bufinefs of the Committee of Accounts is very ex- . CHAP. iii. 
ten five. This Committee has to examine whatever relates ' '' ' 

to bills of exchange, and certificates granted in India of 
China, at AIIcppo, or in countries in any way connefled 
\v\tl\ the trade ; to compare advices with bills, &c. when 
prefented for acceptance, and to examine the ehimates and • 
aftual accounts of cafli or of flock formed for theufe of the 
Court of Diredlors, of the Lords of His Majefly’s Treafury, 
and of Parliament. To this Committee is' immediately fub- 
fervieht the Accountants Office,- with its dependencies ; and 
the Transfer Office,- in which the foreign Letters of, At-' 
torney for the fale and transfer of the Company’s flock and 
anriuitics, arc invefligated. 

Tiie bufinefs allotted fo the Committee of Buying,' chiefly 
relatcs to the purchafe of certain fpecified articles, of expo’rt, 
fuch are lead, woollens. See. This Committee fettles contrafls 
witffithc dyers, appoints tradefmen,- gives diredtions rcfpedling 
cloth' and long ells,- which are brought in their v hite flate, 
to pafs through ’ the' p'rocefs which fits' them for the' market. 

It gives'ordfers for' die examination of them in their white 
flateyarid after they are returned- froni' the dyer, aiid for their 
beiri^ftrie drawn, - plained,- preffed, ahd''prbperly packed for 
fhipping. This Committee has fimilaf duties refpe’cling the 
long ells ; it diredls that- they be properly dyed, fet, fine 
drawn,' calendered, prefled, and packed up.' It likewife 
iflues -orders for the different go'ods-being fenton board the 
feveral fhips,- and audits the tradcfmeii’s accounts. 
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The bufinefs affigned to the Committee of the Houfc^ 
(as the name iniphes) is very limited. It iffues orders 
for the neceffary repairs and alterations required at the 
India-houfe ; it forms regulations for the attendance of the 
feveral officers and clerks ; it appoints the inferior fer- 
.vants of theHoufe, &c. and examines the Secretary’s quar- 
terly accounts of difburfements, tradefmen’s bills, &c. 

. The third clafs comprehends the Committees of Shipping,, 
of Government Troops and Stores, of Private Trade, and 
for preventing the growth of Private Trade. • 

To the Committee of Shipping,, are affigned feveral per- 
fe6lly diftindt kinds of duties. This Committee has the 
purchafe of. the Company’s exports in general; fuch are 
articles for the voyagesj ftores for the civil, the marine 
and mihtary departments (the articles lead,, woollens, 
and bullion excepted, with which the Committee of Buy- 
ing are entrufted)'. It has to fettle terms with the owners 
of freighted fhips, and- to examine the qualifications -of the 
commanders and officers. It has the diftribution of the; 
out^vard cargoes, fuperintends the raifing and allotting the 
recruits to be fent to India in each fhip, fixing the paflage 
money and provifions for them ; examining- and paffing 
cadets and affiftant furgeons for the army, and volunteers 
for the marine. It dire6ts in the agreement for and pay- 
ment of feamen’s wages, outward and homeward. It fupet- 
intends die regulation and allowance of private trade outr 

ward. 
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ward to the commanders and officers of the Company’^s chaf. iii.^ 
fliips. It authorizes indulgences for the export of wine, 

&c. to the Company’s fervants in India. Tt iffues orders 
for building, repairing and fitting out the fhips, packets, 

&c. of wliich the Company are proprietors ; and it provides 
for tlie embarkation of His Majefty’s troops, when ordered 
on fervice in tlie Eaft-Indies.. 

To the Committee of Grovernment Troops and Stores,. 

IS affigned the duty of adjufting and liquidating the 
accounts with the ofiices of Government, reijDefting the 
fupplies for vidhialling His Majefly’s naval and land forces 
employed in the Eaft-Indies ; .of examining and fettling, 
the claims of the King’s officers on tfte Company, whe- 
ther in their individual or in their public capacity (tlie 
allowances to naval officers, while ferving in the Eaft- 
Indies, excepted). That part of the correfpondence, alfo, 

• which refpctfts fuch inftruilions as may appear ncceftary 
to be given by the Company to the King’s forces ferving, 
in India, and the drawing up of anfwers to the addrefles 
of diefe officers,, is entrufted to this Committee. 

To the Committee of Private Trade is allotted tlic- duty 
of adjufting the accounts of freight of goods carried out 
- on the Company’s chartered fhips, and of the demorage 
payable on their failing from England of examining the 
commanders on their arrival from their refpe6tive voy- 
ages, to afeertain whether they have complied with the 
orders and inftruiftions given- them by the Court of Direc- 
Eart II. - ■ tors.. 
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CHA P. Ill, tors, and by tlie Company’s- fervants 'abroad ; ■ df, deter- 
mining- on the claims of the oW'riers'- of chartered fhipSj, 
in refpect' to'the “ earnings” of freight and- demorage ; ad- 
jufting the accounts- between therii and the' Company, and 
ordering the payments to! be made- to them'-*' of regulat- 
ing the indulgences- in private trade homeward; of com- 
paring the accounts of private trade home, with the quan- 
tities and fpecies allowed and manifefted, in order to 
difcover, whether- the eftabliflied regulations have been 
complied with ; and of; confidering and- determining! on the 
feveral applications wllich'-may be made on private’ trade, 
exceeding the allowances, or mot du’ly manifefted; 

Tp the Committee for preventing, the Growth' of Private 
'Trade, is affigned ‘. the • duty of in veftigatirig and- deter- 
mining upon fuch bufinefs,- as may arife in- confequence of 
the orders and- regulations for preventing the allowances 
of trade to commanders and officers of ' the Company’s 
fhips, being exceeded. -The duties of this -Committee are To, 
interwoven with thofe of the Committee of Private Trade, 
that references -have, of late, -frequently- beeri- ni’Sde to it, 
in which cafe this laft Committee has examined and pafted 
the accounts of the 'private trade of the. commanders, and 
in moft cafes,- has regulated the indulgences [whieft corrie 
properly under the cognizance; of the Committee for- pre- 
venting the. Growth ofPrivateTrade;^' 

From a flatcment of the bufinefs allotted to the feveral - clafies of. Committees of 
the Court of Direftors, officially tranfmitted to the Board of Commifiioners for the 
Affairs of India, - • ■ - - - ’ ' 
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■ T HIS review of the manner in which the domeilic ad- 
miniflration of the Dire6lors is ‘portioned out among regular 
or flanciirig Committees, furniflies a curious and interefting 
afpcil of the progrefs of the Company’s affairs, and leads 
dir.eflly to’ the improvements which have occurred on the 
fubjedt to tlie Diredtors thcmfclvcs. 

Soon after the inftitution of the Board of Commiffioners. 
and the introdudlion of a new arrangement of bufinefs into 
the foreign Prefidcncics, fome of the moft intelligent of 
the Diredlors feem to have been of opinion, that it would 
be neceffary to new model tlie whole of their home fyfteni 
of adminiftration. - The principle upon which all of the 
plans, fuggefted on this fubjedV, proceeded was, that the 
Committees at home (liould correfpond with the depart- 
ments abroad. For this purpofe it was propofed, that the 
whole of the Committees (liould be reduced to three. To the 
firft was to be given the names of the Committee of Iiifpec- 
tion of Civil and Revenue Affairs : To this Committee was. 
to be affigned 'the duties of examining all accounts, fucli 
were thofe of the expenfes attending the civil government 
of the different perfidencies in India, thofe of the Company’s 
revenues and charges, thofe of the collection and reali-ia- 
tion of them in England.. A Committee, with the like 
powers, -and under the fame name, it was fuggefted,.. might 
be eftablifhed at each of ‘the prefidencies of Bengal, Fort 
Saint George, and Bombay, the duties of which Ihould, be.- 
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CHAP. in. reftri^cd to-the civirand revenue department, and to the 
' * ' correfpondcnce with this Home Committee. 

To the fecond it was propofed to give the name of the 
Committee of Infpedtlon for Military Affairs, with the du- 
ties of attending to the Military Eftablifhment, viz. to the 
number of troops, Native and European, required in each 
fettlemcnt, to the returns of the effe^ive and non-effe6live 
branches of the army, whether in garrifon or in the field ; 
to the military charges in general, whether of troops, for- 
tifications, or hofpitals ; and to the correfpondence with 
a Committee of the fame name, at each of the three fettle- 
ments of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 

To the third Committee, it was propofed, to give the 
name of the Committee of Infpedlion for Commercial 
Affairs, with the duties of fuperintending the Company’s 
Trade in England, as Avell as in India, keeping an account 
of the quality and charges of the articles for the Europe in- 
veftment, the increafe or diminution of the feveral articles 
which compo'e it, whether in India or in China, the ex- 
penfes of tranfportation of the goods to England, the fales 
at home and abroad, the improvement of manufa61ures in 
India, the purchafe and management of the exports from 
England to all countries within the Company’s limits, and 
the correfpondence with a Committee of the fame name, at 
each prefidency. 


These 
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These three Committees at home and abroad, it was CHAP. n. 
propofed, fliould con fill of five members, three of whom 
fliould be a quorum, to meet once a week, havc-fi Secretary 
to keep. minutes, as records, to liavc the power of inflituting 
inveftigations into the actual ftate of the Company’s intercRs 
at home, under the controul of the Directors, and abroad 
of inftituting like inveftigation, in the prefidcncics, and 
to communicate all proceedings, from time to time, to the 
Directors ; the minutes of thefc Committees, at home and 
abroad, were to lay thirty days before their immediate fupc- 
riors for confidcration and approbation, but the correfpon- 
dence to be carried on between the foreign and the home 
Committees of thefc fpccificd deferiptions 


Whe:: this plan came to be deliberated on, a fecond 
W’as offered, as an improvement on it. In this it was 
propofed, that in head of abolifhing the old Committees, 
the number of Directors compofing them fhould be dimi<* 
nifhed, and the Committees formed into clafics, among 
which the bufinefs. at prefent, entrufted to the flandins: 


Committees fhould be divided ; 


this, it vras thought, W'ould 


be more coincident 


vrith the encreafed nature of the Com- 


pany’s concerns f- 


These plans had fcarcely been compared, 
propofed to abolifh the fubfifting arrangem 
mittees and to introduce the following: 


when it v/as 
ent of Com- 
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CHAP, III. '1 ft.- A Political Committee, to con fill ‘of fix Dirc£lors, 

' '' and to be fnbdivided into two deliartmcnts, one for Bengal, 

and one for Fort Saint George and Bombay^ 2d. A Mill- 
litafy Committee to confift of four -Dircdbors. 3d. A Com- 
mittee of Shipping to confifl; of five. 4th. A Commercial 
Committee to confift of feven. The fame duties were to be 
affigned to the three laft, as in the' preceding plan, but 
the duties of the Political Committee were upon this occa- 
fion more fully deferibed, viz. Bcfides the management of 
whatever rdated to the civil government, revenues, and 
courts of juliice, it ■\vas thought that to this Committee 
might -be entrufted the management of whatever regarded 
the Company’s -proceedings with the native or .European 
powers connected with each prefidency. The difficulty of 
bringing forward any. new arrangement in the India-Houfe, 
feems to have been fully perceived. Each of the ftanding 
Committees have a certain degree of patronage annexed 
to them, which they would unwillingly rclinquifh.; -To 
remove this, it was propofedto divide the patronage among 
the Dire6tors, according to feniority, giving the'greateft 
portion of it to fuch of them, as were in the fourth year 
of their diredlion, a lefs degree to thofe who were in their 
third year, a ftill lefs to thofe in their fccond, and the 
leaft fhare to Diredlors in their firft year. This meafure, 
it was conceived, would call forth- profeffional knowledge, 
by confining the Directors to the bufmefs for which they 
were beft qualified, -and yet would afford to each ; his merited 
degree of influence 
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NoTwiTHSTANDiNGihefe propofals, which refie6b much 
honor oh the capacity and zeal of individuals, the old ar- 
rangement has continued to the prefent time, with the 
lingle variation of the Handing Committees having been re- 
duced to the claffes under which we have detailed their 

^ I 

conftitution and duties. . • 

When the Company’s concerns began to affume the 
mixed afpedls of commerce, and of revenue fubfervient to 
inveftmentj it became difficult to affign' to any of the Hand- 
ing Committees, either the political interferences with the 
Indian Princes, of whofe fovereignties their foreign govern- 
ments had become fharers or allies, or to manage the poli- 
tical connexion which the Company now neceHarily had 
with the executive government. As early as the peace 
1748, and while the political Hruggle, between the French 
and Englifli on the Coromandel CoaH, v/as obvioufly the 
harbinger of a war, a Secret Committee was appointed, and 
began to take an important lead in the Company’s domeHic 
and foreign affairs. We find a reference made to this Com- 
mittee, in the projedt for extirpating the pirate Angria from 
the Malabar CoaH'^. As this war between England and 
France affumed a more ferious afpe6t, the Secret Commitee, 
befides its firH charadter, was entruHed with the condudt 
of the Company’s military and naval affairs ; had the charge 
of providing for the fafety of their chartered and trading 
fhips, and authority to enter into fuch treaties and alliances 
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* Minutes of Secret Committee, 2d March, 1754. 
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CHA?. III. ^vith the Indian po'.yers as might be thought requihte for 
the prefervation and protection of the fadlories, or the dif- 
tricis depending on them^. Thefe powers of the Secret 
Committee -were renewed and enlarged during the whole 
courfe of this wart, extending now not only to the fettle- 
ments on the Peninfula, but to their eftabiifhments making, 
on the weft coaft of Sumatra, for the purpofe of promoting 
commerce in that quarter of the Company’s limits i'. .While 
the arms of Britain were making rapid acquifitions, parti- 
cularly towards the clofe of this war, the Secret Committee 
began to be invefted with more fpecific powers, viz. thofe 
of conferring with the King’s Minifters, on the proper and 
effedlual plans for feconding the efforts of Governrhent, in 
reducing the Manillas § ; of foliciting the Admiralty for con- 
voys to the Company’s fhips j], of opening fuch packets, as 
might be addreffed to the Committee only, and communicat- 
ing the contents to the -Court of Directors, or not, as they 
might deem it prudent that the contents ftiould be known ; - 
and of confulting with miniftry on the meafures for fecuring 
the Company’s poffeiSons and privileges of commerce, in the 
treaty of peace which now appeared to be approaching^-*. 
To this Secret Committee alfo, upon the fame principle of 


^ Mnutc, i4tli February, 1755. 

i- Minutes, soth July, 1755; 14th April, 1756; 7 tb April, 1757 j ^tb April, 
2758; 6tb April, 1759; 3d April, 1760; and I otb April, 1761. 

i Minute, 3otb November, 1757. 

§ Minute, 30tb December, 1761. |1 Minute, 8 tb April, 176a. - 

Minutes, agtbjuly, 1761, and aift July, 1762. 

fecuring 
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fecLiring to the Company their, recent acquifitions, were 
confided the duty of foliciting the afliftance of the executive 
power, to enable the Company to retain the pofleffion of 
Mafulipatam, as ceded by Salibet Jung -t* Similar powers 
with thefe already referred to, of opening packets which 
might be addrefied to them, and of laying fuch parts only 
of them before the Court of Diredlors, as it might be 
thought prudent to divulge, ,were .renewed to this Com- 
mittee for feventeen fucceffive years During this period, 
however, ihftances occurred, in which the Diredlors wifhed 
to limit the Seledt Committee, at their feveral prefidencies^ 
in correfponding with the Secret Committee, and to confine 
the powers of the Secret Committee itfelf, to matters which 
required cornm unications with the King’s ^ Minifters§. 

As the late general war approached, the .powers of the 
Secret Committee were, in a meafnre, limited to the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman only||, who were veiled 
with the whole executive authority of the Company, that 
they might watch over the general fafety of their dominions 
and trade.^* Frpm 17.78, till the palling of the regulating 
a£l 1 784, ' the Secret Committee alone communicated 'with 
the King’s Minifters on the political interells of the Com- 
pany. In the a6l of regulatien 1784, it was declared to be- 

4 Minutes, 23d September, 

j Minutes for the month of Apiil,' from 1763 to 1780 Inctufire, 

§ Minutes, 8th hlay, 1764. 21ft July, 1769. 28th Nov. 1770.. 

11 Ditto 7th December, 1770. 

Minutes, 27thMarch, and 9th Apiil, 1778, 23.d June, 1779. 31ft May, i78o_ 
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CHAP.in. a fixed part of the domeftic eftablifhment of the Company, 
and that it fliould be lawful lor the Court of Diredlors 
“ from time to time, to appoint a Secret Committee, to 
“ confiflof any number of the jfaid Diredors for the time 
“ being, not exceeding three, which Secret Committee 
‘‘ fliall, from time to time, upon the receipt of any fuch' 
“ fecret orders and inftrudtipns concerning the levying of 
“ war, or making of peace, or treating or negociating with 
“ any of the native Princes or States of India, from the 
“ Commiflioners for the affairs of India, as are herein- 
“ before mentioned, tranfmit to the refpedVive govern- 
“ ments and prefidencies in India, a duplicate or duplicates 
“ of fuch orders and ihftrudtions,- together with orders in 
“ writing, figned by them the members of the faid Secret 
“ Committee, to carry the fame into execution ; and to all 
“ fuch orders and inftrudlions fo tranfmitted, the fever^l 
“ governments and prefidencies in India are hereby required 
“ to pay the fame obedience as if fuch orders and diredlionS 
“ had been iffued and tranfmitfed by the Court of Di- 
redtors of the faid United Company.” 

or the Com- Almost in name, and in feme degree in bufmefs ap- 
w'cy!” preaching to this Committee, is that of Secrecy. The duties, 
affigned to it, are thofe of foliciting'the Admiralty, in the 
name of the Diredlors, when war is approaching or carrying 
on, for convoys to the Company’s fhips; of devifing and 
taking fuch precautions as this Committee may deem ne- 
ceffary for their fafety ; fuch are ordering fignals, opening 
ail packets that may be addreffed to them individually, or 

V 3 
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as a Committee, and of laying before the Court, fuch part chap, ill 
only of tlie contents as it may be prudent to divulge. 


Such is the domeftic government of the Eaft-India Com- 
pany. The queflion with the Legillature upon this fubje6l 
will of courfe be, whether they will think it necelTary to 
confirm the prefent adminillration of Dire 61 ;ors and Com- 
mittees, or whether they will veil the Diredlors and Pro- 
prietors with powers, to form one for the Company, fuited 
to the magnitude of their bufinefs, and calculated to render 
the home adminifttration in unifon with the departments 
abroad.- 


Having thus .fketched out the progrefs of the domeftic 
government of the Company, the following fuggeftions, 
upon renewing .their exclufive privilege, ,are fubmitted to 
confideration. 


First. ;It is fuggefted, that the. proprietary ftpek fhall iff. 
be encreafed ^^T.ijooojooo, upon the principle pointed out, the capital 
where treating of., the- financial power, to • enable the Com- q^aUfkation^ 
pany to liquidate their .debt, but that the conftitution of the breiefted 
capital ftock, transfers, &c. ftiall continue on the prefent >"‘0 the ok 
f}^rieiT!,,- fubjedl to the regulation ;pf. the Diredlors, and to 


fuch encreafe as Parliament may judge, from time to, time, 
to be expedient. . That -the qualification;, fpr a f^rpprletpr .to 
vo'.„ i Pa ’.1 continue at 1000 capital ftock, and the quali- 
iii . 'on ,>o ,-be, efe-Te-i -a- pireblor at £-zooo^ capital hock, 
bciprf. vote .cau 'be given, or fuch eleblion 

;.T, ' •become'’ 
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CHAP. in. 


ad. Suggcf- 
tion, refpcdls 
the Couu of 
Pioprietors. 


3_a. Suggef- 
lion, lelpefts 
the Court of 
Direftors. 


become legal, the holder flialf have been pofiefTcd of his 
flock for .one year ; though! each Proprietor of jT 500 Rock 
fhould, as at prefent, be entitled, from the time of his 
making the purchafe, to give his opinions and advice upon 
matters regarding the Company’s intercfls, all which he may 
chufe to bring, or that may be brought before the Court of 
Proprietors. That the oatli which fpccifics that the flock is 
the Proprietor, has been held by .him for twch'c calendar 
months, and not in trufl for another, or collufivcly obtained, 
•fliall continue to be . adminiflered. to the Proprietors and 
Diredlors in its prefent form.’ ’ ' 

Second. It is fnggcfled, that the Courts of Proprietors 
fliall, as at prefent, be held quarterly ; and that it fliall 
remain in’ the' power of nine 'Proprietors to apply to the 
Court of Diredors, to fummon, on cxtraordinaiy occafions, 
a meeting of the Proprietors, the bufmefs to be laid before 
them being fpecifled to the Court, and exprefled in the 
fummohs tranfmitted or publiflicd for their meeting. 

Third. It is fu^gefled, thatfhe Court ‘of DirciSlors fhall 
confifl, as at prefent, of twenty-four; but that it' may be 
left to the Proprietors and pire6lors,' with confent of the 
controuliiig power; • to ’diminifh that number, if it fliall 
appear that fuch 'diminution would tend to fimplify and 
facilitate the adminiflratioii of the Company’s affairs. 

Upon this fubjedl a variety of opinions have, fi-om time to 
time, been entertained. On the one hand, it has been thought, 

^ that 
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that by lefTening the number of Dire6ldrs to twelve or even 
to nine, and by dividing the buiinefs among them, \vitli 
power to report their proceedings to the Court, a greater 
degree of difpatch and refponfibilit)’- could beenfnred, than 
has been experienced when ' the bufmefs is referred to 
Committees. On the other hand, it has been faid, that 
the magnitude of the Company’s concerns entrufted to the 
Committees, affords a Sufficient charge co each of the Mem- 
bers of them, and that if the great branches of the bufmefs 
were entrufted to one or to' two Diredtors only, with the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman, the whole would fooii 
pafs into the hands of the officers of the Court, inftead of 
going through thofe of the Dire6lors. That thus the 
leffening the number of the Directors, inftead of encreafing 
the refponfibility, would, in fa6t, introduce an ad n mftra- 
Vion which, from its nature, would render fuch refponfib:-,' 

Lity of no avail. A fubjedt of this kind can only be judge;f 
of from experience; and although, perhaps, fome dimi- 
nution might be expedient, it is difficult to fay what that 
diminution ought to be:. It may be proper, however/ that 
the Direftors, of whatever numbers they may confift, ihould 
have fuch falaries as may be a compenfation to them, for the 
time which they give to the difeharge of their duties to the 
Proprietors. 

Fourth. It is fuggefted that the bufinefs of the Court Fon-th 
of Diredlors fhould, as at prefent, be divided among feparate folaTths^' 
Committees; and that this divifion, as well as the portion 
of the bufinefs to be allotted to each Committee, may take appoint Com» 
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CHAP. III. place, without any claufe in an ad! of Parliament, and by 
an internal regulation of the Court, with the approbation 
of the Court of Proprietors. 

Upon this fubjedt it may be obfeiwcd, that the prcfent 
plan of Standing Committees does not correfpond with the 
arrangements introduced dn the foreign fetticments, and 
that it would fimplify the whole of the adminiftration of 
the Court of Directors, if the Committees were formed 
upon fuch a plan, that to one might be affigned the duty 
of preparing the correfpondence for the foreign Boards of 
Council ; to another tliat for the Military Boards ; to a third 
that for the Boards of Trade ; and to a fourth that for the 
• Boards of Revenue, leaving to each of thefe Committees the 
power of forming themfelves into claflTes, affigning to each, 
particular branches of the bufinefs, and keeping the minutes 
of each as a diftindl record, to be fandlioned by the Diredlors, 


Hfth fuggeC* 
tioD, refpeiSs 
the esecutive 
powers en- 
trufted to the 
Secret Com- 
niiuee. 


Fifth. It is fuggefted that the-political branch of the 
bufinefs, whether regarding tranfadlions with the native 
Princes, or with the fuperiors of the fettlements or with facto- 
ries of European Rates having territories in India, or trade to 
the Eaft-Indies, fliall pafs immediately through the Secret 
Committee (confifting of the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
main only) to the Board of Commifiioners for the Affairs 
of India ; that this Committee fhall form a part of the 
domeftic government of the Com.pany, as defined and au- 
thorized in the Regulating A6l 1784, but with fuch modi- 
fications and under fuch reftridions, as fhall pofitively 

enfure 
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.enfure fecrecy in all political matters regarding either the CHAP. iri. 
interefts of the Company or of the Empire ; that is to fay, 
that this Committee, inftead of being annually feledted 
from among the.Diredtors, fhall confift of the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman only, adting as fuch Committee officially ; 
that the Chairman and Deputy Chairman fhall imme- 
diately after being eledled to thefe offices, and as conftituting 
the Secret Committee, take the oath of fecrecy to the Court 
of Diredlors ; that they fhall forthwith communicate what- 
ever. difpatches they may receive from the different pre- 
fidencies abroad, to tjie Commiffioners for the Affairs of’ 

India ; that, upon the receipt of orders or inftrudtions from 
the Board, upon the political interefts of the Company or of 
the ffate, (viz. levying of war or making of peace, treating or 
negotiating with any of the native ftates-of India) they fliall 
fend a trarifcript of them figned, and afterwards a duplicate 
or duplicates, in writing, to the refpedtive governments and 
prelidencies abroad, enjoining them to carry fuch orders into 
immediate effedl; that the Prelidents and Councils, in India, 
and fuperiors of refidencies or fadlories, fliall pay the 
fame obedience to the orders of the Secret Committee, as if 
thefe orders had been tranfmitted to them by the Court of 
Diredlors ; that the orders fo given and fent to the Secret 
Committee by the Commiffioners for the Affairs of India, 
fhall be tranfmitted to the refpe6live' prefidencies without 
delay, in tlie manner the Committee fhall deem the mofl 
fafe and expeditious, within a time to be fpecified by the 
Board ; that this Committee fhall communicate only fuch 
parts of the orders authorized by the India Board to the 
Part II, 4 K 2 Court 
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CHAP. iiT. Court of Du'e£lors, as may be pointed out and allowed by 
' the Board, for the purpofe of giving confiftency to the 

whole of the political and commercial tranfa£tions of the 
Company, 

Upon this branch of the domeflic government of Indian, 
affairs, the opinions of thofe ^vho are moll converfant with 
them have differed more widely, than upon any other fub** 
je< 5 b. 

On the one hand it has been faid, it is poffible, notwith- 
ftaiiding the precautions taken by the Board and by the 
Committee, that the meafures of government may. tran- 
fpire, from their palling throngh different hands ; that fuch 
difeoveries would obvioufly be prejudicial to the interefts 
of the Company and of the State ; that, therefore, it would 
be for the general interefts, if the communications upon 
all matters of a political kind, were to be made direct 
between the executive government and the prefidencies 
abroad ; and that this change would not be contrary to the 
fpirit of the adt 1784, by which the Secret Committee- 
receive the orders of the Commiffioners, who are alone 
refponfible for thefe orders. In fupport of this opi- 
nion, it has been argued,' that if the appointment of 
the Preffdents and Councils, as well as the power of re- 
calling them, had been in the King, the refponlibility 
of the executive govermnent would have been more de- 
ftned I that this would have been no innovation upon the 

prefent 
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prcfent mode of adminiflering Indian affairs, in fubflance, CHAP. iir, 
but only in form, fince the fundtions of the Secret Com- 
mittee have not, under the prcfent fyflcm, been delibera- 
tive but official ; that the rcfponfibility of the Cornmiffioners 
would, by this truft, become diredt and guarded ; di- 
rc61, becaufe it would bring the difpatches from India im- 
mediately to the Board, or carry difpatches from it to the- 
Governors, Councils and Commanders who are to execute 
thefe orders; guarded, bccaufe it would] prevent the orders 
pnffing through a number of hands at the India’ Houfe and 
at Whitehall, where, it is poffible, the objefts of a difpatch 
might be difeovered by a foreign rival of tlie Conipany or of 
the nation. 

On tire other hand, it has been thought, upon a revievr 
of the relation fubfifting between the commerce, the re- 
-veniies, and the political interefts of the Company, that 
the continuance of the Secret Committee is required to give 
confiftency to the .whole of the Company’s tranfadlions. 

If the management of the commerce and of the revenues 
is to be left with the Diredlors, and yet the bufinefs of 
the Secret Committee to be wholly in the executive power^ 
the plans which the Diredlors might adopt for trade, might 
not accord with the political or coercive meafures deemed 
expedient by the State, and thus a difcordancy in. die ad- 
miniftration of Indian affaii's, might arife, . at a time when 
all the parts of them ought to meet, in carrying intO' effedt 
the inftructions given for the prefeiwation or profperity of 

Bart IL tlie 
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the Indiah ' provinces and ti-ade. Befides, that the conti- 
nuance of the Secret Committee is an indulgence due to 
the Projfrietors, whofe confidence in the management of 
their int^efts mufl, in the fifft inftance, be placed in their 
own -DirSlors ; and, in the next, cncreafed by the check 
eftablifhed over their proceedings by a refponfible execu- 
tive power. 

On a fubjedl of this delicate nature, where the intcrefls 
of the Public and the Company hold the balance in a kind ' 
of equipoize, for or againft the continuance of the Secret 
Committee, it is for the wifdom of Parliament to decide, by 
examining how far the propofition fubmitted to them 
feems to be calculated to remove the objedtions againfl the 
Secret Committee ; and' yet to -continue the pfefent fyftein 
without the inconveniences which have been apprehended^ 
from totally disjoining the political from the commercial ad- 
miniftration of Indian affairs. 

' 1 » 

Sixth. It has, when treating of the foreign governments, 
been fuggefted, that the writers for the different fettlements 
ihall remain folely in the appointment of tlie Court of 
pi'redtors. It is here only, as a part of the domeflic go- 
vernment, farther to be fuggefted, that the prefent re- 
ftridlions fhould continue; that is, the perfons named 
muft have attained the age of 16, and not have paffed that 
of 22; that upon their arrival in India, they Ihall be 
entitled only to- a promotion that is gradual; that is, the 
writers are to be employed in fubordinate duties only, to 

4 have 
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have a progreflive fervice before they are admitted to be CHAP. in. 
faftors ; inferior offices of truft to be given to fa6lors, thofe 
of greater truft and extent to be affigned to junior mer- 
chants of a fpecified number of years ftandingin thd fervice; 
the general departments of the bufinefs to be . under the • 
fuperintendence of the fenior, merchant, alfp of a fpecified- 
number of years ftanding in the fervice ; and the Boards, 
under which the management of the whole of the Com- 
pany’s interefts are placed,' to be filled up according to- 
tliis line of promotion, by civil fervants of a fpecified 
rank. It may be left, however, to the Governors and 
•Councils to feledl thofe of this defcription whom they 
niay think entitled to a feat at any of the Boards, ac- 
cording as their fervices may be thought important or be- 
neficial. The refponfibility thus of. the Governors and Coun- 
cils, in all' civil matters, to the Diredlors adljng in con- 
cert with the executive power, will be pofitive ; the mo- 
tives to exertion in the civil fervice, judged of and rewarded 
by thofe on the fpot who can beft eftimate probity and 
merit, and the patronage left with the Company,, in every 
' refpeft, in which the exercife of it does not interfere with 
the general fafety of the empire. 

Seventh. It is propofeB, that. the cadets for the mill- Seventh (ug- 

niTi • ^ ' n ' geition, ro- 

tary eltablilnments in India, uiall be left folely .with the Ipefts the ap- 

Dire61ors. In treating of the military power'’ in India, tadet^.^”*^ 

the line of promotion has already been pointed out, as 

well as the .rewards due to men, who are to ftruggle with 
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rn iriTr.voraWc diiTintc, nnd to devote flicir lives to duties 
%vliicii rs-inoxc tliein at a d. fiance from their country. 

EiGi'Tit. It is propofed, that the whole fupcrintcnclencc 
and ir.r.nancmcnt of whatever rccrards the commerce of the 
Co'a'p:my, lhal] remain as at prefentwith the Directors; that 
they (hail !v.ivc the power, agreeably to the preceding plan for 
tile Committees, to fiibdividc the bufinefs, whether regard- 
ing tlic flfipping, the charges of them, tlteir officers and 
tile rdlowanccs to ihcfe officers, the piirchafe of exports, the 
5 nfirndiinn<; for the falc of them at the foreign markets, the 
provifi ,n or purchafe of imports, the fupcrintcndcncc of 
file.', fee. In the cxercifc of this power, however, it may 
he proper, that the Court of Dircflors, in the name of the 
Ea(l-India Company, do within tlicnrfl 14 fitting days after 
‘he 31 It of March, in each year, continue to lay before 
ra.rlian.cnt, an account made up, according to the lateft 
r.dvict>, of the annual produce of the revenues of the Britifli 
territorit^ in India, dillinguiffiing thefe accounts under the 
f pa- ate heads of the fcvcral prcfidcncics or fcttlemcnts 
r.br. r.d, the amount of files of goods and (lores within 
tilt: limits of tlicir cxclufivc trade, and, in general, the 
tiilnurf mints made in the countries within their li- 
mn , difiinguinicd in tlic fame manner under the titles 
of the d.ificrcnt prcfidcncics, or rcfidcncics and fadlorics; 

along with thefe, an account fliould be pro- 
dtu'd of the amvmnt of their debts abroad, Avith 
vuc rate , of inttrefi they refpeflively carry, the annual 

j amount 
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amount of tlie intereft payable on *their 'debts, at each pre- ChAp. iir. 
fidency or principal fettlement, the Hate of cafli remaining 
in their treafuries in each prefidency, a lift of their feveral 
eftabliftiments abroad, with the falaries or allowances pay- 
able to their fervants, and, in general, accounts exhibit- 
ing the ftate of their financial and commercial interefts. 

ID In connexion ^ with the conftitution of the Court Conftitution 
of Direftors and Proprietors, is that of the Board of Com- Sconfmfr-'^ 
miffioners for the fuperintendence and controul of the 
affairs of India, eftabliflied by the regulating a6t of 1 784. 

It remains, therefore, - to make a reference to the conftitu- 
tion of this branch of the home government, as defcribed 
in a preceding part of this work,-^ and to fuggeft iuch altera- 
tions and improvements as 'may be coincident with thofe 
recjuired in the adminiftration of the Court of Diredtors. 

The principle upon which the Board of Commiflioners Circumffan- 
was eftablifhed, was that of giying to Government the 
fuperintendence of Indian affairs, even while the exifting biifliment of 
charter of the Company entitled the Diredtors to Ihare in it. 

It is to be recolledled, in the firft place, that Tor many years 
the Direftors exercifed, under a variety of Charters and A6ts 
of Parliament, the executive power in the fettlements of Great 
Britain in. the Eaft. It was only upon difficult occafions 
where the Company required aids from Government, or 
where interferences with the European nations, having 

* See Part I. Chap. II. page ibg & feq. 
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CHAP. III. interefts in the Eaft, required the interpofition of the State^ 
' ' ' that the King’s Minifters or Parliament took an a6livc part 

in the foreign tranfa<5lions of the Company ; as in the in* 
ftances, where the conquefts of the French, on the Coro- 
mandel coaft, called for the aid of Government to fccond 
the efforts of the Company’s arms, and where the iheffeclual 
expeditions to obtain fcttlemcnts and a trade on the Coafts 
of the Gulf of Perfia, required a fufpenfion of the Com- 
pany’s powers, and the appointment of an officer, by His 
Majefty, to retrieve and to re-cftablifh them. It is not im- 
probable, indeed, that had not the Company made con- 
• quefts in the center and on the Eaft of India, but remained 
only fuperiors of faftories, the original executive powers 
delegated to the Company, would have continued in their 
Direftors. After, however, the conqueft of provinces, 
after the abufe of power, by the foreign fervants of the 
Company, in the different Prefidencies, had called for the 
attention of Parliament, and’ after the report of its Com- 
mittees, had unfolded the adlual fituation of Indian affairsj 
it was found neceffary to eftablifh a controuling power, with 
more defined authority, than the general one formerly exer- 
cifed by the Secretary of State. The authority vefted in 
this new branch of the executive government having already 
' been deferibed, the following fuggeftions are throuhi out for 
rendering it more efficient, and connedling its power with 
that of the Court of Dire6|;ors, in fu'ch a manner as may 
fully conciliate the commercial with the political interefts of 
Great Britain in the Eaft, 


5 


Fikst,. 
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First. It is fuggeftcd, that upon the bafis .of the a6t chap. iir. 
1784, the controuling powers of the Commlffioners for the Firftfuggef- 
affairs of India, fliall be continued ; that the Board fliall the conlHtu- 
conlift of tlic two Secretaries of State and tlie Chancellor of goardof^ 
the Exchequer, together with three or four other Members, 
whom His Majcfty may think fit to appoint, by a commif- 
fion under the Great Seal ; that they fliall, as at prefent, be 
denominated the Gommiflioners for Affairs of India, and 
hold their appointments during His Majefly^’s pleafure ; that 
thefc Coramiffioners fliall be vefted with authority to diredt 
and controul all adts, operations and concerns, which relate 
to die civil and military governments, or adminiftration of 
the revenues of the Britifli poffcffions in India, fubjedf, 
however, to fuch regulations and reftridions as Parliament 
may think it expedient to provide for. 

Second. It is fuggefled, that die firft named Commif- Second fug- 
fioner of the Board fliall be Prcfident, and be vefted with ^^earthefr* 
the executive powers of Government in all matters refpedt- 
ing India: that the Prcfident and two of the Commif- 
fioners fliall form a Board ; that he fliall be authorized to 
fummon the Commiffioners to meet as matters of importance 
may require ; that in his abfcnce, the next named perfon in 
the commiffion fliall be vefted with the powers of the Pre- 
fident ; and that as the Prcfident will, from the nature of 
his fituation, be one of His Majefty’s confidential fervants, 
to him ought properly to belong that intercourfe between 
Government and the King’s fervants abroad, now exercifed 
by the Secretary of State foi’ the home department. 

Part II, 4 L a Third, 
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CHAP. III. . Third. It is fuggeflcd, that the powers vefted in the 
Commiffioners for affairs of India, by the a£l 1784, of ap- 
thTbufiSrrf* pointing and removing the officers of the Board, ffiall con- 
ofthcBoaicl. the Prefidcnt and Commiffioners ; that the princi- 

cipal Secretary ffiall not, from holding fucli office, be dif- 
qualified, any more than the Commiffioners are, from hav- 
ing a feat in Parliament. 

% 

Upon this particular branch' of the fubjcfl, without enter- 
ing into an enumeration of the magnitude of the bufinefs 
entrufted, by the Board, to- its officers ; it will be fufficient 
' to obferve, that thefc officers have (under the orders of 
the Board) the charge of all communications with the 
Court of Dircdlors, whether regarding the domeftic admi- 
niftration or foreign governments of India affairs ; that they 
have to preferve and arrange the records of the Board, as 
archives of the State, to which, the other- branches of the 
executive power may refort ; that they have to make up 
reports on all cafes of law regarding the interefts of the Com- 
pany’s fervants or the Public, as cqnnedled with the Com- 
pany ; that they have to prepare ftatements of the Company’s 
trade, revenues, debts, &c. to be laid before Parliament ; 
and that they have to engrofs into the minutes of the Board 
all difpatches received from or fent to India, and to convey 
the communications of , the Board to the Court of Direebors. 


FoUTtll fug- 
geftion, ref- 
pc£ls the 
powers of the 
Commif- 
iioners 


Fourth. - It is propofed, in order more fully to connedt 
the political and commercial branches, that the Board 
ffiall be empowered to lay before the Court of Hiredlors, ■ 
5 • . , whatever 
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whatever plans maybe thought expedient, for the meli- 
oration of the Company’s affairs, and that the Direflors 
fliall 'have the privilege of making aiifwers or reports to the 
Board upon fuch fubjedls. • That, the Direaors £hall alfo 
have the privilege of laying before the Board, Tucli propo- 
fitions as they may con Oder it would be for the intereft 
of the Proprietors Jliould be adopted, leaving it to the 
Commiffioners to examine them, and to give their opinions 
and decilions. Thefe propofitions might come either from 
the Direftors, or from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, 

a6tingas'a Secret Committee. 

/ 

These outlines of the conftitution of the Court of Di- 
re6tors, and of the Board of Commiffioners for Affairs of 
India, in cormexion with the plan of government fuggefted 
for the prefidencies, and of trade for the Company, are 
fubmitted to the confideration of thofe who are entitled 
-to devife or eftablifh a fyftem of Indian affairs, calculated 
to render our Afiatic provinces and commerce to the Eaft- 
Indies efficient branches of the empire, and of its refources. 
The whole of this detail has proceeded upon authenticated 
records ; upon fyflems which have been propofed, but 
from circumftances not adopted ; upon raeafures which 
have been recommended, by the intelligent fervants of the 
Company at home and abroad, with the obje6l of improving 
’ the political and commercial interefts of Great Britain in 
the Eaft ; and upon a comparifon of the exifting fyftem of 
India affairs, with thefe various fources of information. 
As a plan, it vefts that power in the governments in 
Part II. ’ India 
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CHAP. III. India which the nature of our territories leems to require ; 

it leaves to the Proprietors and to the Diiectors their 
trade and their revenues, appropriated in fuch a manner 
as to enfure to them the value of their privileges ; and 
it arranges the powers of the Company and of the Execu- 
tive Government, upon principles required by the charafters 
of our Afiatic fubjedts, and by the fpirit of the Britifh 
Conftitution. 
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CHAP. 11 . ^ an aft of injuftice oa-the part of tlie’Chinefe, obtained an order 
for redrefs, and though a command was given to difpiace the 
Mandarin who had committed the violence, the pecuniary im- 
pofitions on the commerce were made equal to the reflitution 
which was ordered ; nor do their fervants abroad find that the 
othehEuropean nations are in a better fituation than the Eng- 
lifh. The obftacles to trade arife from the arbitrary nature 
of the Chinefe government : it confines the European trade to 
Canton, though tea is 'produced to the northward of that 
place. The principal confumption of furs and woollens, evi- 
dently is in the capital of China.; they could be purchafed at 
a much cheaper rate if our fhips were permitted to proceed 
to a port in the north of China, from which, however, they 
are excluded by the jealoufy and fufpicion of the govern- 
ment. It thus becomes impoflible, they conclude, to dif- 
cover the fituation and defcription of people in China, who 
eidier do, or would be- likely to confume Britifli produce and 
manufaflure ; woollens and furs would evidently be confumed 
in the northern parts ; tin, for fuperftitious purpofes, 
would be confumed everywhere ; jewelry, toys, watches, &c. 
would be bought by the affluent of every defcription. 
The report, therefore, concludes, that the only mode of 
encreafmg and extending the confumption of Britilh pro- 
duce in China, rriuft be by the ufual and frequented chan- 
nels of trade now open ; and that any endeavour to proceed 
by new channels would be produflive of bad confequences. 
The committee illuftrate this obfervation by remarking, 
that the principal article from which profit could be ex- 
pedled would be woollens, and yet fcruple not to pro- 

'noimce. 
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nounce, that the moft beneficial method of carrying on the CHAP, ii. 
trade with China from Europe is, by the export of bullion ; 
explaining this opinion by the profits obtained by the Swe- 
dilh Company, anterior to the Commutation A£l, which 
had the effeft to transfer thefe profits to Britain. Means, 
however, they fubjoin, have not been left untried to encreafe 
the export trade to China. It has been reprefented to that 
people, that Great Britain could not continue to receive teas 
to fuch an immenfe value, unlefslhe Chinefe would facilitate 
and encourage^ the fale of our produce and manufadtures in 
return ; and that the commercial profits to the Chinefe 
would attach equally to the import and export trade. Thei 
confequence has been an encreafe of the demand for wool- 
lens, and yet the lofs to the Company, ' as appears from 
authenticated accounts, has been continued. With the 
obje6l of illuflrating this fact, the report ftates the quan- 
tities of manufa6lure and produce remaining on hand, at 
the clofe of the feafon and in what manner the indents 
received from China have been complied with. They 
argue nothing from the years 1781 to 1784 inclufive, but 
ftate, that fmce 1784 the warehoufes of the Company have 
been conftantly cleared, and when the balance of cafh in 
the treafury at Canton, at the clofe of a feafon, has amounted 
to 500,000, there has not been a finglc piece of woollen re- 
maining in the warehoufe. The account of- tin, lead, and 
woollens, indented for, and exported to China, from 1785. 
to 1791 inclufive, affords the following refult : tin indented, ' 
tons 1187; exported 3238. Lead exported j tons 10,200^ 

Cloth indented, cloths 28,987; exported 33,483, Long 
Part II. - ells. 
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ells indented, pieces 660,200 ; exported 724,380. Camblcts 
indented, pieces 4840 ; exported 6609. The report con- 
cludes this account with a comparifon of the Company’s 
export trade in the laid century (from 1652 to 1674) with 
the amount of it, from feafon 1781 to fcafon 1791 inclufive. 
During the former period they exported, in bullion, 
;(‘.i,i3i, 653 ; in produce and mannfadlurcs to the amount 
of ^^.286,584- In the years 1655 and 1656, when the trade 
was laid open by Crom^vell, the Company 'made no ex- 
ports. During the latter period, the amount of exports to 
India, China, &c. has been as follows : the total of mer- 
chandize to India was ^,1,179,342; metals, 1,561,841 ; 
ftores, ’^555^59* merchandize to China 

was X-2, 842,904 ; metals, X'537H07; ftores, X-52 j 782 ; 
bullion, X-4j352,o2r. To explain- thefe exports they ob- 
ferve, firft, that, the quantity of filver fent will de- 
pend on the encreafed export of other metals, and of ma- 
nufadtures ; and next, that any redudtion of the Com- 
pany’s export trade to China would be an irrecoverable lofs 
to the Public; 

In order to form an opinion of this report, either from 
the evidence upon which it refts, or from fuch evidence as 
thofe who have been converfant in the China trade have 
afforded, fmee the report was drawn up, we muft recur 
to the commeiciai principle upon which, it has been ftiewn? 
the China trade muft reft, viz. that it requires a large flock 
' to engage in it ; that long experience of the charadler of 
the Chinefe, and of the competitions with the other Eu- 
ropean 
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ropean companies in that trade, is demanded to engage in. 
it with profit; and, that the relation which the India trade 
and revenues, and the China trade bear to each other muft 
be preferved, to fupport and render the one produdtive, 
or to give a decided fuperiority in the other. Connedling 
this principle with the fubflance of the report, we muft 
diftinguifh the nature of the two trades. In the India trade 
we have revenue and political influence ; in the China 
trade we have neither the one nor the other. In confider- 
ing this report, therefore, we muft diftinguiih the China the 
trade firft, as a Ample export and import bufinefs v.dth 
faftoiy at Canton ; next, as an enlarged export and import 
bufinefs with China, fliould the object of theprefentcmbafly 
of opening a trade into the interior of that empire be effected j 
and, laftly, in the relation which the India trade has born, 
or may, from our late acquifitions, bear to that of China, 
whether by fending to it thofe Indian articles \vhich hi- 
therto have been imported into Canton alone by the Eu- 
ropeans ill general, or as related to it by the encreafed fur- 
plus which may be expected to arife from the new fyftem 
of finance introduced in our former, and propofed to be in- 
troduced into our recently acquired dominions. 


On the firft of thefe fubjects. it appears by this report,, 
that the Company have exported Britifli produce, to China, 
fully equal to the demand in that market. The demand for 
furs from America or from Nootka Sound, muft be confi- 
dered as foreign exports, not Britifh. In this view of the 
fubject, then, we have only to compare the fituation of th& 
Part II. private 
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private merchant and of the Company, entering into a fair 
competition of trade. The private merchant employs a fum 
to purchafe exports, as hardware, woollens, tin, &c. for the 
China market. To the intereft on this fum muft be added, 
that on the charges of freight, infurance, &c. he muft 
carry this cargo to Canton, fince the Chinefe, as yet, admit 
the Europeans into no other port : here it muft be fold for 
fuch prices as the Chinefe, bargaining with the other Euro- 
pean traders, will be difpofed to give. If the report of the 
Diredtors fhould be taken as the criterion, there ‘would fre- 
quently be alofs on thisfale, though fometimes a confider- 
able gain ; that is, fometimes the profit on feveral voyages 
would not be confiderable. The Company, in this branch 
of the competition, would have eveiy advantage. In the 
lliips which go diredt for China, the exports fill up part of 
the fpare tonnage ; that is, they carry out Britifli produce 
without any other charge, except the intereft of the money. 
From their large flock, they can fell it at a lofs, fince their 
profits depend on their imports, not on their exports, and 
fince they pay no infurance. In this firfl ftage of the bufi- 
nefsthen, the private merchant would be ruined by the com- 
petition, and the Company’s exports would necefiarily be 
leffened. It is here to be recollefted, tliat it is not in the 
exports the Company have rivals from Holland, Sweden' 
and Denmark, but in the imports, for which thefe nations 
chiefly carry out bullion. Suppofing, however, that the 
export trade, in the hands of the private merchant, would 
afford him a profit, after paying infurance and charges of 
every kind, it comes next to be afked, what fecurity %vould 

5 +• 1 ^ 
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tlie Public have, that the China* goods would be imported CHAP. II. 
into Britain (and upon this depends the duties. and cuftoms) ' 
if the trade Ihould be entrufted to the private mer- 
chant? In this cafe, the private merchant could not be tied 
down by a clearance from Canton ; for, as yet, we have no 
fuch privilege. But fuppofing that he could be bound to 
clear out from that port to Britain, and even that the obli- 
gation of an oath could be added, experience has not 
proved, that confcience is always a match for felf-interelt. 

He might become d, fmuggler if he could reach the Britifli 
dominions without being vifited by the revenue officers ; or 
if this could be rendered impradlicable, he might carry the 
China produce to foreign markets, and thus, not only evade 
the payment of the duties on it, but, on a Britifli capital, 
enrich a rival European nation. Suppofmg, however, that 
he had the probity of a good and adlive citizen, it would be 
unpardonable raflinefs to opcn the trade to China to him, as 
a private merchant co.uld not carry on this trade with the 
fame profit to himfelf, or with the fame advantage to the 
revenue, that the Company have done, if we judge from 
their own report, even fuppofing them to* have had no aids 
from the relation fubfifting between Indian revenues and 
trade, and the trade to China. 

The fecond afpedt of the export and import trade to 
China proceeds upon the idea, that the embafiy, for enlarg- 
ing the commercial intercourfe with the Chinefe empire, 
ihould fucceed. Admitting the probability of this event, 
it would be a rafli meafure to vary from the prefent 
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CHAP, 11. line of conducing the China trade upon a probability 
only, more particularly when the fact is adverted to, 

, that fmee the pafling of the Commutation Aft, the Britifli 
imports from China have bden doubled, while the trade 
of the foreign Companies from Canton has been gra- 
dually on the dccrcafc Any innovation therefore, on the 
prefent fyftcm, might IcfTen the opinion which the Chinefc 
entertain of thcEnglifli credit and demands for China pro- 
duce ; and, upon the prefumption that the cmbafTy fliali 
fucceed in all its objefts, a finglc irregularity in conduft, 
or inpayment by an individual. adventurer, might not only 
deprive us of the preference we at prefent pofTefs, but induce 
the fovereign to retraft the privileges he may grant, before 
the Company could have an opportunity of proving the 
reciprocal advantages of a commercial intcrcourfc between 
the Chinefc and the Britifli nations +• 

The 

The Danlfli Company have only been able to fend in this fcafon lygi-a, a finglc 
Ihip to Canton, 

•(- The confidence vvhfch the Chinefc hare in the Company, cannot be more firong. 
ly proved, than by their having been in the cufiom of accepting of the fiamp;, or 
marks which theCIompany put upon their dificrent cxj)orts, as evidence of the finenefs 
and value of the goods, while they examine thofc of cvciy- other nation. This confi- 
dence is the more extraordinar)’, ivhcn it is adverted to, that the Chinefc, when they 
deliver their goods to the Faftory at Canton, fubmit to have them examined. This, 
circumftancc arifes not from a high fenfe of their oun probity and fair dealing, and 
can only be explained by their confeioufnefs of a propenfity to commit frauds, and by 
the frequent deteftion and difeovery of them. It was not uncommon with their 
merchants to cover the furface of a cheft of tea with the finefi: kind, while the lower 
part was filled, either with coarfc tea or with rubbifli. The woollens, camblcts, &c- 
having the Company’s marks upon them, they accept of, without examining the bales. 
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The laft afpea in which we can view the report of the CHAP, ii, 
Direaors, takes in the relation >which the' whole circle of 
Eaft-India trade bears to China. It is not the export of 
Britifh produce, or of Bullion only, merely to fill up the 
{pare tonnage of the fhips that go dired from Britain- to 
China, which fuppbrts the trade; nor is it the imports from 
China (profitable as they have been) that give us a fair view 
of the fubjea, we mu ft confider Canton as the center, in 
which a great part of the exchanges meet. If the fur- 
plus revenues cannot always come through the Indian im- 
ports ; if portions of them muft frequently pafs through 
the cargoes of country fhips trading from India to China ; 
if the different prefidencies muft often give bills on the trea- 
fury at Canton, to enable it to provide the China in veft- 
ment ; if individuals, in India, whether Company’s fervants 
or other Europeans, frequently _advance money for bills on 
Canton, that, in this way, the- money may pafs through the 
China trade to Europe, bearing no intereft during the time 
that this refpondentia looking bufinefs is going on, till it 


Tin in pigs, though a recent export, they accept of without weighing, if they have 
the Company’s ftamp on them, a proof that the confidence is habitual. Metals, 
brought by individuals, are always weighed. The fame confidence which is given 
to the quality of the Britifh exports is not experienced by the Faftories of the other 
European companies. The Company exported in 1791, 930 tons of tin, which, b}'' 
the advices received in November laft, fold for 16 tales per pccul. The exporters 
of the Cornwall tin, thus, have profited from this confidence which the Chinefe have 
in the Company, whether we judge from the quantity, or from the facility with which 
the article is fold. If the trade was open to the private adventurer, the rllk would 
be great, and the market might be fltut againft the Englifli. This interefting clrcum- 
ftance can be beft verified by the fupra-cargoes lately returned from China. 
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